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Turning  the  clock  back: 


Peter  Mandelson  interview 
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Two  face  huge  costs  as  Grobbelaar  is  cleared 


L«J 


1 1 Woman 


Former  Liverpool  goalkeeper 
could  still  be  banned  by  FA 


Wcfc  Variety 
Sports  Correspondent 


THE  former  Liverpool 
goalkeeper  Bruce 
Grobbelaar  walked 
free  yesterday  after 
being  cleared  of  the  one 
remaining  charge  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  soccer  match-fix- 
ing trial.  But  the  flamboyant 
goalkeeper  and  fellow  players 
John  Fashanu  and  Hans 
Segers,  who  with  Malaysian 
businessman  Heng  Suan  i.im 
were  acquitted  of  conspiracy 
on  Thursday,  free  a legal  bill 
estimated  at  up  to  £800,000. 


Grobbelaar  could  still  fare  a 
ban  from  football.  Last  night 
tbe  Football  Association, 
which  Is  conducting  its  own 
inquiry  into  possible 
breaches  of  its  rules,  said  two 
charges  against  him  had  not 
been  dropped. 

The  FA’S  chief  executive, 
Graham  Kelly,  called  an  all 
three  players  to  assist  the  in- 
quiry, which  is  being  beaded 
by  Sir  John  Smith,  former  dep- 
uty commissioner  of  tbe  Met- 
ropolitan police. 

Grobbelaar  was  formally  dis- 
charged after  the  jury  at  Win- 
chester crown  coart  faffed  to 
I reach  a verdict  on  die  charge 


that  he  corruptly  accepted 
£2,000  to  throw  games.  Tbe 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
said  it  would  not  be  offering 
further  evidence,  and  tbe 
judge,  Mr  Justice  McCullough, 
directed  that  a “not  guilty" 
verdict  be  entered. 

It  was  delivered  after  tbe 
judge  decided  that  Fashanu 
and  Segers  were  to  blame  for 
their  cases  remmg  to  court 
Dismissing  an  application  by 
Fashanu  to  have  his  £850,000 
legal  costs  met  from  the  public 
purse,  tbe  judge  said  the  for- 
mer England  player  had 
I brought  suspicion  on  himqpif 

“Mr  Fashanu  chose,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
to  receive  very  substantial 
sums  of  money  Gram  the  Far 
East,  not  in  his  own  name  but 
into  accounts  in  the  names  of 


three  other  people. 

“When  die  police  searched 
bis  premises  do  document  was 
found  Which  nrplalnel  the 
receipt  c£  any  of  these  sums  of 
money. 

That  ren  only  mean  either 
that  there  never  were  docu- 
ments to  explain  tbe  receipt  of 
these  sums  Of  money,  or  such' 
documents  as  there  were  had 
been  removed  or  destroyed. 
They  have  never  come  to  the 
eyes  of  the  police. 

“In  those  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  dear  that  Mr  Fa- 
shanu’s  conduct  brought  suspi- 
cion on  h<mq»lf  and  led  the 
police  into  thinking  die  case 
against  him  was  stronger  than 
it  was." 

Segers  was  refused  his 
£65,000  legal  costa  on  tbe  same 
grounds.  Tbe  judge  pointed  out 


that  the  former  Wimbledon 
goalkeeper,  who  is  now  signed 
with  Wolverhampton  Wander- 
ers, had  had  more  than 
£100,000  in  cash  in  a Swiss 
bank,  nnnp  of  which  was  de- 
clared for  tax  purposes. 

No  documents  were  found 
which  would  explain  the 
money  and  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain it  by  pnlire,  he  hart  tnM 
“lie  upon  lie  upon  lie'*. 

Grobbelaar,  whose  bill  is  es- 
timated at  SS0J000,  did  not 
malm  an  application.  Hie  bulk 

of  both  men’s  estimated 
£751X000  defence  costs  were 
met  by  legal  aid. 

when  Grobbelaar  beard  tbe 
not  guilty  verdict  yesterday  be 
noddafl  briefly  to  his  legal 
team,  buttoned  his  black 
blazer  and  walked  swiftly  from 
tbe  dock  of  No.  3 court  zoom. 


He  went  immediately  to  a 
nearby  zoom  to  be  greeted  by 
tearM  relatives. 

At  a lata:  press  conference, 

Grobbelaar  refused  to  say 
whether  he  had  been  ruined  by 
foe  case. 

“Tm  not  prepared  to  go  into 
foe  financial  area.  That’s  my 
business  and  nobody  else’s." 

Grobbelaar,  who  said  he  had 
had  offers  to  play  again,  also 
flariinari  to  answer  questions 
on  any  Of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced over  80  days  in  foe  two 
trials,  or  to  say  whether  he 
would  continue  libel  proceed- 
ings agafnat  foe  Sim,  which 
first  published  file  allegations 

against  him. 

Asked  if  he  was  bitter  about 
his  ordeal,  he  replied:  “I 
haven’t  been  treated  badly  by  Brace  Grobbelaar:  ‘Verdicts 


man 
trapped 
under  car 


WHEN  23-year-old 
Tracy  Davis  beard 
screams  emanating 
from  underneath  foe  Austin 
Montego  parked  on  her  street 
she  knew  there  was  only  one 
course  of  action  she  could 
take,  writes  Jamie  Wilson. 

Bather  than  wait  fbr  the 
AA  or  the  fire  brigade  Ms 
Davis  ran  downstairs, 
barged  past  onlookers, 
lifted  the  car  with  one  arm, 
and  extricated  the  unfortu- 
nate man  trapped  under- 
neath with  foe  other. 

Danny  Webster,  of  Stret- 
ford. Manchester,  had  been 
working  underneath  the 
Montego  when  the  jack 
gave  way  and  foe  car  fell  on 
fop  of  him. 

Yesterday  Ms  Davis  said: 
“I  was  on  foe  balcony  of  my 
flat  when  l heard  someone 
screaming.  It  wasn’t  a nor- 
mal scream.  He  sounded  hi 
real  pain. 

“Everyone  was  saying  to 
jack  foe  car  op  again,  but  I 
knew  foe  best  »h«ig  would 
be  to  lilt  It  up  manually  and 
get  him  out  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible. 

“Tm  pretty  strong  any- 
way. and  the  car  didn’t  feel 
heavy  at  all  when  1 did  it, 
but  1 had  a bit  of  a sore 
back  the  day  after.  I used  to 
workout  all  foe  time  so  I’ve 
got  a bit  of  muscle  on  me." 

Mr  Webster,  28,  was 
taken -to  Trafford  General 
Hospital  with  a suspected 
broken  spine.  X-rays 
revealed  a fractured  collar 
bone  and  damaged  liga- 
ments. 

“I  can  remember  being 
underneath  when  the  car 
started  to  shake  and  came 
down  on  top  of  me.  I could 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  the 
car  on  my  chest.  Because 
two  of  the  tyres  were  flat, 
the  car  was  only  being  held 
up  by  my  body.” 

The  16-stone  Ms  Davis, 
whom  neighbours  have 
nicknamed  “Geoff  Capes” 
after  tbe  former  strong- 
man. is  no  stranger  to  he- 
roic deeds. 

She  once  scared  away  a 
gang  of  t&ngs  who  were 
threatening  to  attack  a 
neighbour. 
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Political  Coneipondewt 


LABOUR’S  celebra- 
tions of  its  first 
100  days  in  Gov- 
ernment were 
marred  yesterday 
by  Conservative 
criticism  of  the  role  of  key 
spokesman  and  trouble- 
shooter Peter  Mandelson, 
who  they  claimed  was  suffer- 
ing from  a bout  of  “midsum- 
mer madness  verging  on  meg- 
alomania”. 

The  Tories  seized  on  two 
“petulant"  outbursts  by  Mr 
Mandelson  against  the  media 
during  the  day  to  show  that 
the  minister  without  portfolio 
was  rapidly  becoming  a 
“prime  minister  In  waiting" 
and  “a  minister  without  ac- 
countability". 

The  first  outburst  was  at  a 
press  conference  hosted  by 
Mr  Mandelson  and  Deputy 
i Prime  Minister  John  Prescott 
to  mark  Labour’s  first  100 
days  In  government  Mr  Pres- 
cott gnrvonrvwl  that  fiXUD 
npTt  year,  Labour  would  pub- 
lish a company-style  nnnnnl 

i report  setting  out  its  achieve- 
ments. The  two  men  are 

* ‘minding  thp  shop"  while 

I Tony  Blair  is  on  holiday  in ' 
i Tuscany. 

Bnt  Mr  Mandelson  as- 
tounded Labour  Party  staff 
when  he  attacked  Nick  Robin- 
son. a BBC  journalist  who 
had  questioned  his  role,  ac- 
cusing him  of  asking  a stream 
of  “vainglorious,  self-indul- 
gent questions”.  “Pm  sorry  If 
you’re  not  doing  your  job 
properly  such  as  you  have  to 
have  me  write  your  scripts 
and  fix  your  headlines." 

Shadow  home  secretory  Sir 
Brian  Mawhinney  this  week 
accused  Mr  Mandelson  of 
cynical  news  management 
Questioned  further  yester- 
day on  BBC  Radio’s  World  At 


Princess  Diana  arriving  in  Sarajevo  yesterday.  “Her  mind’s  on  landmines.’  said  a friend  photograph:  danhjo  krstancmc 

Dodi  upstages  Diana’s  good  cause 


Stuart  NDIIar  In  Turia 

THIS,  presumably,  was 
the  “big  surprise".  A trip 
to  Bosnia  to  promote  her 
favourite  good  cause,  and 
speculation  bordering  on 
frenzy  about  her  new  boy- 
friend. Diana.  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  in  her  element 
The  landmine  group  which 
organised  the  princess’s  visit 
welcomed  her  arrival  In  Sara- 
jevo yesterday  as  a massive 
boost  to  local  victims,  but  her 
relationship  with  Dodi  A1 
Payed,  the  son  of  the  Harrods 
owner,  Moh&med.  was  on 
everybody’s  lips. 

last  night  it  was  reported 
that  the  Sunday  Mirror  had 


won  the  battle  fbr  tbe  pictures 
nf  Diana  kissing  her  new  boy- 
friend, paying  £250,000.  More 
explicit  photographs  have 
apparently  been  turned  down. 

As  Diana  was  whisked  from 
Sarajevo  airport  after  posing 
happily  for  more  photographs 
but  refusing  to  answer  any 
questions,  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed  gave  the  relationship 
his  Mossing.  Marriage  has 
even  been  spoken  about. 

“They  seem  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  company  a lot  and  it 
makes  me  happy  to  see  them 
both  so  happy,”  be  said. 

Looking  happy  and  relaxed, 
the  princess  was  met  by  char- 
ity workers  and  embassy  offi- 
cials at  Sarajevo  airport.  Most 

striking  was  that  she  man- 


aged to  completely  ignore  foe 
j 100-strong  media  pack. 

Lord  Deedes,  tbe  journalist 
and  long  time  friend  of  the 
princess  who  is  accompany- 
log  bar.  said:  “Her  mind  is 
totally  on  mines.” 

The  American  landmine 
campaigners  who  are  hosting 
the  Bosnian  trip  kept  trying 
I to  steer  the  journalists  onto 
the  landmine  issue,  wbeh 
everybody  wanted  to  talk 
about  Dodi  A1  Fayed. 

“She’s  giving  hope  to  a lot 
of  people,"  said  Ken  Ruther- 
ford, tbe  co-founder  of  the 
Landmine  Survivors  Net- 
work. “Most  landmine  vic- 
tims are  forgotten.  The  spot- 
light js  on  her  and  she's  using 
| it  to  such  good  means." 


After  leaving  Sarajevo  tbe 
princess  headed  north  for 
Tuzla  in  a convoy  of  aid  vehi- 
cles, where  she  visited  Franjo 
Kresic,  a businessman,  aged 
47,  whose  legs  were  blown  off 
by  a mine  In  1992.  Mr  Kresic 
is  symbolic  of  the  contradic- 
tions the  princess  will  en- 
counter: he  Is  a Croat  married 
to  a Serb,  and  Fought  for  the 
Bosnian  Muslim  army. 

The  press  pack  again  were 
unimpressed  by  the  landmine 
Issue.  They  were  desperate  to 
get  a line  on  her  relationship, 
but  the  princess  merely 
smiled  for  photographs  with 
the  town’s  mayor.  Within 
minutes  she  bad  gone  inside 
tbe  hotel  to  meet  more  land- 
mine victims. 


One  about  why  he  was  the 
“face  of  government”  while 
Mr  Blair  is  away,  Mr  Mandel- 
son  attacked  the  interviewer, 
Martha  Kearney,  saying:  “I 
think  the  reason  why  media 
people  like  you  like  talking 
about  news  management  is  . 
because  you  really  prefer 
talking  about  yourselves  and 
your  work  and  your  lives  in 
the  media”. 

' Mr  Mandelson  said  later  “I 
am  not  angry  with  the  BBC. 
but  I decided  it  was  «twa 
somebody  told  them  to  reflect 
tbe  priorities  of  their  listen- 
ers rather  than  their  own 
obsessions. 

“I  made  It  dear  that  I was 
happy  to  answer  questions  on 
the  NHS,  schools,  jobs  and 
mortgage  rates,  but  the  pre- 
senter did  not  think  that 
these  issues  were  of  Interest 
to  the  public.” 

But  the  shadow  secretary 
fbr  culture,  media  and  sport. 
Francis  Maude,  said:  “Mr 
Mandelson  has  not  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for 
over  a year.  He  refuses  to 
answer  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment The  king  of  media  ma- 
nipulation believes  be  is  so 
important  that  he  need  only 
answer  questions  he  has 
drafted  himself.  Tbe  Minister 
without  Portfolio  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  minister  with- 
out accountability". 

Tbe  Tories  claimed  that  a 
typical  femfly  is  already  more 
than  £500  a year  worse  off 
under  tbe  new  administra- 
tion. They  said  four  interest 
rate  rises,  17  tax  increases 
and  government  raids  on  pen- 
sion funds  and  foe  lottery  had 
hit  “hardworking  people" 
hard  in  the  pocket 
The  Tories  dismissed  the 
annual  report  idea  as  “yet  an- 
other public  relations 
device”. 

Mr  Prescott  claimed  that  in 
education,  the  economy, 
health  service,  crime  and  the 


environment.  Labour  had 
“got  off  to  a flying  start”. 

But  Mr  Mandelson  unex- 
pectedly signalled  an  appar- 
ent cooling  in  his  party's 
relationship  with  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  warning  that  the 
party  would  have  to  show 
"more  responsibility*’  In 
opposition. 

He  said  the  Jury  was  still 
out  on  its  approach  to  its 
much-prized  membership  of  a 
joint  cabinet  committee  set  ' 
up  to  look  at  constitutional 
reform. 

A senior  Liberal  Democrat 
said:  “It  Is  about  time  he  took 
a holiday”. 
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Labour’s  first  100  days 


LIKE  God  at  the  end  of  His 
first  seven  days,  they  have 
looked  at  their 
achievements  and  found 
that  they  were  good:  good 
enough  to  share  with  foe 
country  in  yesterday's 
celebratory  exercise. 

More  of  the  same  is 
promised,  with  a kind  of 
national  checklist,  perhaps 
next  May , so  voters  can 


check  on  Labour’s  success 
' in  keeping  its  promises. 
Such  exercises,  though,  are 
Inevitably  partisan.  It 
would  need  a respected  and 
independent  authority  to 
compile  an  objective 
scoreboard:  an  Ofgov, 
perhaps,  to  match  the  Ofteis 
andOfwats  set  up  to 
monitor  subordinate 
centres  of  power. 
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DECEPTION 
ON  HIS  MIND 

‘George  is  excellent... a rich  and 
provocative  page-turner’ 
Independent 
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Doctors  try  to  wean  murder  victim’s  baby  brother  off  drug  □ Neighbours  protest  at  return  of  family  gynagogUe  attack 

Heroin  addict,  3 weeks  old 
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Duncan  Campbell 

Crime  Correspondent 


THE  younger  brother 
of  Dillon  HuQ,  the 
five-year-old  shot 
dead  in  Bolton, 
Manchester,  on 
Wednesday,  is  another  casu- 
alty of  the  drug  battles  being 
waged  in  the  area.  Codie  was 
bora  three  weeks  ago  ad- 
dicted to  heroin. 

His  grandfather  said  the 
baby  was  still  in  hospital,  be- 
cause doctors  were  trying  to 
wean  him  off  the  drug.  Co- 
die’s  mother.  Jane,  was  a reg- 
istered addict  he  said,  and 
had  been  warned  by  a judge 
to  protect  Dinnn  from  drugs. 

The  search  for  the  man  who 
fired  a bullet  through  DQlon’s 
brain  continued  yesterday. 
Greater  Manchester  police 
authority  has  put  up  a £10.000 
reward  in  a bid  to  find  the 
killer,  hoping  the  money  may 


: i 


frjeger  a response  among  the 
crhmnal  fi*temity7many  of 
^<Hn  are  likely  to  hWafeS 
utei  of  the  killer's  identity. 

*?**¥■><«■,  John 
tntha®!?1  ^ who  was  shot 
to  the  stomach  during  the 

^turned  yesterday 
to  their  homeln 
Boltoh  Hey  are  under  police 
guard  andDetective  Superin- 
tendent Peter  Ellis,  the  man 
leading  the  hunt  for  the  kill- 
er'  Increased  security 
would  surround  the  house  for 
^s  long  as  is  necessary”. 

■ " Post  mortem,  indicated 
that  Dfllon  was  kmed  by  a 
singe  shot  It  hit  him  on  the 
right  hand  side  and 
through  his  brain  before  exit- 1 
ing  near  his  left  ear.  “The 
only  consolation  is  Dil- 
lon would  have  died  in- 
stantly," Mr  et?ir  said. 

K emerged  yesterday  that 
Mr  Bates  had  told  police  that 
when  he  left  his  house  to  look 
for  Dillon  just  before  foe 


Police  guard  the  Bolton  home  of  John  and  Jane  Hull 


The  weather  in  Europe 


shooting,  he  had  seen  the  gun- 
man sitting  In  a yellow  Metro 
car.  Mr  Bates  told  detectives 
the  gunman  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  him  then,  but 

had  instead  chOfffP  to  nwk* 

his  attack  from  the  alley  near 
the  house  when  DOlon  was 
with  his  stepfather. 

Mr  Elite  said  Mr  Bates  had 
given  police  a description  ctf 
the  killer,  but  police  declined 
to  say  whether  he  knew  the 

man  Mr  gfljg  said  the  family 

had  decided  “after  lots  of  con- 
sultation” to  return  to  tin  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

There  was  yesterday  ten- 
sion in  the  area  over  the 
return.  Neighbours  who 
started  collecting  names  for  a 
petition  to  have  Mr  Bates  and 
his  wife  moved  said  they  were 
too  frightened  to  allow  their 
children  to  play  out 

“I  feel  sorry  for  what  hap- 
1 pened.  but  be  is  a dangerous 
person  to  live  near  and  we  are 
all  afraid  they  will  come  back 
fbrhim,”  one  said. 

Another  added:  'The  street 
has  dozens  of  kids  in  it  every 
day.  People  will  be  terrified  to 
let  them  out  He  has  the  right 
to  move  back  in  but  we  also 
have  the  right  to  a safe  life." 

It  also  emerged  yesterday 
that  Jane  Hull  had  been 
placed  on  probation  for  two 
years,  12  months  ago,  for 
allowing  her  husband  to  sell 
drugs  at  her  then  home  in 
Blackburn.  Lancashire.  Mr 
Bates  was  sentenced  to  21 
months  in  jail  for  dealing  in 
heroin. 

At  Buznfey  Crown  Court 
Recorder  Arthur  Noble  told 
her.  “I  hope  that  you  win 
bring  your  son  up  properly 
and  make  sure  be  doesn’t 
have  any  such  involvement'' 

Relatives  of  the  couple  say 
they  were  devoted  parents, 
and  that  Dfllon  bad  been  de- 
lighted at  the  arrival  of  his 
brother. 


r— EARS  that  the  fragile 
Middle  East  peace  Is 

I crumbling  deepened  yes- 
terday after  a rocket  attack  on 
a synagogue  in  northern  Is- 
rael during  morning  prayers. 

Although  the  congregation 
escaped  serious  injury  when 
the  Katyusha  rockets 
punched  through  the  roof  of 
the  synagogue  in  KIryat 
Shmona.  the  attack  appeared 
to  signal  that  the  Hizbullah 
guerrilla  movement  may 
abandon  a partial  truce  with 
the  Israeli  army  which  has 
contained  the  conflict  In 
south  Lebanon  for  more  than 
a year, 

A firm  Indicator  on 
whether  a ceasefire  under- 
standing reached  in  April  last 
year  Is  still  being  respected 
may  come  tomorrow  when 
the  agreement’s  five-country 
monitoring  committee  is  due 
to  convene  at  a United 
Nations  base  in  south 
Lebanon. 

Hizbullah’s  secretary-gen- 
eral, Sheikh  Hassan  Nasral- 
lah,  said  his  organisation  was 
not  responsible  for  the  mis- 
sile attack.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
bloody  week  In  south  Leba- 
non, he  said  last  year’s  agree- 
ment to  avoid  civilian  casual- 
ties was  not  working. 

“We  say  the  understanding 
has  ceased  to  protect  civil- 
ians. We  say  the  resumption 
of  using  other  means  to  pro- 
tect civilians  has  become 
necessary." 

It  was  unclear  whether 
"other  means”  Included  fur- 
ther cross-border  rocket 
pttartrq  in  Hizbullah's  attempt 
to  drive  the  Israelis  out  of 
Lebanon.  “The  timing  of 
using  Katyushas  to  protect  ci- 
vilians has  to  do  with  the  situ- 
ation on*  the  field,”  Sheikh 
Na&rallah  said. 

The  recent  upsurge  in  vio- 
lence along  the  Israeli-Leba- 
nese  border  has  contributed 


Jane  Hull  was  warned  by  a judge  a year  ago  to  protect  her  son  Dillon  from  drugs 


to  the  general  Impression  that 
the  Middle  Bast  peace  b un. 
ravelling,  particularly  since  a 
suicide  bombing  last  week  la 
Jerusalem  killed  13  people. 

The  breakdown  In  diplo- 
macy was  reflected  in  blunt 
remarks  attributed  yesterday 
to  Avlgdor  Lleberman.  the 
Russian-born  chief  of  the  b- 
raell  prime  minister’s  office. 

“Look,  it's  no  secret  that  r 
do  not  like  to  chase  alter  and 
suck  up  to  the  Arabs,  Includ- 
ing the  Jordanians,  including 
the  Egyptians,  Including  ah  of 
than.”  Mr  Lieberman  told  tbs 
Israeli  newspaper,  Ma’arlv. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Hiz- 
bullah-Israel  I Defence  Force 
(IDF)  understanding  on  civil- 
ian casualties  would  mark  an- 
other substantial  blow  to 
regional  peace.  The  agree- 
ment followed  Israel’s  l&day 
Grapes  of  Wrath  bombing  op- 
eration last  year,  aimed  at  de- 
stroying guerrilla  bases, 
which  killed  at  least  175 
people,  many  of  them  civil- 
ians. Since  then,  the  conflict 
has  been  mostly  contained 
within  a nine-mile  deep  secu- 
rity zone  established  by  Israel 
on  the  Lebanese  side  of  the 
border,  patrolled  by  1.500  IDF 
troops,  and  its  2^00- strong 
ally,  the  South  Lebanon 
Army.  The  agreement  is  mon- 
itored by  a five-country  com- 
mittee, comprising  represen- 
tatives of  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  France  and  the  United 
States. 

The  deal  has  shown  In- 
creasing signs  of  fraying. 
Thirteen  people  — including 
seven  civilians  — have  been 
killed  since  Monday,  when  an 
Israeli  commando  raid  killed 
three  Hizbullah  commanders 
and  two  other  guerrillas. 

Hizbullah,  a radical  Shi’ite 
movement  backed  by  Iran 
and  Syria,  threatened  repri- 
sals but  Sheikh  Nasrallah  ad- 
amantly denied  responsibility 
for  yesterday  morning's 
attack  on  the  prosperous  mar- 
ket town  of  Kiryat  Shmona. 
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European  weather  outlook 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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Norway  wg  be  douefy  wfifi  rain  In  many  parts  wtiicfi 
trey  spread  into  northern  and  central  Sweden  fater  in 
tha  day.  Remaining  parts  will  be  dry  wtth  plenty  of 
warm  awMne.  Highs  24-27C  (7S«ff}  in  tha  suvnr 
parts  but  17-20C  (83-68F)  in  the  doud  and  rain. 
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Spain  and  Portggta 
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tosafc  though  oapacUy  atang  aheftared  southern 
Coasts.  Spain  and.  tha  Maurice  wfi  havo  mostly 
surny  condftJarra  md  hat  tempereturea  but  lha  odd 
ttUKSaratomt  wtt  break  out  n tha  interior  of  Stet 
Highs  29-32C  (84-90^  ganaraBy  bte  3SC  B6F)  h 
Inland  Span  and  mainty  25-28C  (77-82F)  ii  PortugaL 
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SPOTLIGHT/FRAUD  ON  THE  NET  3 


‘Antigua 
is  too 
small 
and  too 
badly 
run. 

It’s 

literally 

two 

men  in  a 

Nissen 

hut’ 


Richard  Miles  on  a 
global  fraud  alert 
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PRIVATE  BANKING 

COMPANIES 

COUNTRIES 

WHAT'S  NEVA 

FULL  SERVICES 

ABOUT  SABOURiU 

EUROPEAN  UNION  BANK 
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GET  APPLICATION 


European  Union  Sank  was  incorporated  in  Antigua  and  Barbuda  Under  the  International  Business 
Corporations  Act  (IBC)  of  1 982.  The  primary  thrust  of  the  Bank  Is  the  provision  of  private,  personalized 
banking  services  with  guaranteed  privacy  and  confidentiality  so  necessary  to  the  rationalization  of 
offshore  banks.  The  ultimate  incentives  clients  Is  an  Internationally  attractive  interest  rate  offered  in  the 
milieu  of  a tax-free  jurisdiction. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  AND  PRIVACY 

EUB  provides  clients  with  total  privacy  and  adheres  to  the  maxim  of  strict  confidentiality  and 
professionalism. 

Under  Antiguan  Law  no  person  shall  disclose  any  information  relating  to  the  business  affairs  of  a 
customer,  that  he/she  acquired  as  an  officer,  employee,  director,  share-holder,  agent  auditor  or  solicited 
of  the  banking  corporation,  except  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a court  in  Antigua.  The  com  can  only  issue 
such  an  order  in  connection  with  an  alleged  criminal  offense.  There  Is  no  exchange  of  information  treaty  1 
between  Antigua  and  any  other  country. 


CLIENT  ORIENTED  BANK 

Developing  a constructive  relationship  with  the  client  is  a pre-requisite  fora  successful  relationship. 

Pur^rwpn  I lr.l^rvP-3  r,L>  addMM  «.A  gjfoatjl  nrrrHt  Tlftf*  BMtljBeaftdj 


Lord  Mancroft:  ‘We  could  have  been  very  rich' 


photograph:  stevh  pyke  BUB's  website  promised  total  privacy*.  *Becanseaf  our  tax-free  location  we  can  pay  much  more  than  our  competitors,’ It  said. 


Investors’  cash  goes  missing  in  cyberspace 


Net’s  first  offshore 
bank  collapses 


Thousands  of  inves- 
tors across  the  globe 
are  nursing  heavy 
losses  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  world's 
first  offshore  Internet  bank. 

The  European  Union  Bank, 
located  in  the  former  British 
colony  of  Antigua,  has  gone 
into  receivership,  the  Bank  of 
England  said  yesterday.  Its 
two  Russian-born  owners  are 
believed  to  have  Qed  with  de- 
positors' money. 

BUB.  which  has  share  capi- 
tal of  $10  million,  is  said  to 
have  links  with  Russian  mob- 
sters, who  allegedly  used  It  to 
launder  money.  Last  night, 
the  bank's  website  on  the  In- 
ternet appeared  to  have  been 
shutdown. 

In  autumn,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land warned  British  investors 
against  dealing  with  EUB 
after  a meeting  with  Its  for- 
mer chairman  Lord  Mancroft, 
a reformed  heroin  addict 
British  Investors  with  the 
Caribbean-based  bank  will 
receive  no  compensation,  be- 
cause EUB,  as  an  offshore  In- 
stitution. Calls  outside  the 
Bank  of  England's  supervi- 
sory remit. 

A Bank  of  England  official 
said  the  Antiguan  authorities 
had  put  out  an  international 
“fraud  alert”,  and  added  that 
the  collapse  of  EUB  again 
highlighted  the  perils  of  car- 
rying out  financial  transac- 
tions across  the  Internet 
Since  its  creation  in  the 
mid-1980s,  EUB  has  had  a suc- 
cession of  owners.  Three 
years  ago,  the  bank  hit  on  the 
idea  of  marketing  its  services 
worldwide  by  establishing  a 
website.  Billing  itself  as  the 
first  offshore  bank  on  the  In- 


ternet at  its  relaunch  in  1994, 
EUB  sought  to  attract  wealthy 
investors  by  offering  high  in- 
terest Its  rates  on  deposits 
were  up  to  10  times  as  much 
as  those  at  other  banks. 

EUB  also  exploited  Anti- 
gua’s tax  laws,  which  guaran- 
tee individuals  complete  fi- 
nancial confidentiality,  and 
have  earned  the  country  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  easi- 


est places  to  launder  money. 
The  bank's  advertising  on  the 
Internet  claimed  it  could  give 
clients  “total  privacy  and  ad- 
heres to  the  maxim  of  strict 
condfldentiality”.  "Because  of 
our  tax-free  location  we  can 
pay  much  more  than  our  com- 
petitors.” it  said. 

But  in  February,  the  Anti- 
guan authorities  cracked 
down  on  offshore  banks  and 
money  laundering. 

They  decided  to  close  five  of 
the  island's  six  Russian- 
owned  hanks,  and  the  EUB 
came  under  intense  scrutiny. 

According  to  reports  in  the 
US  press,  its  two  principals, 
Servey  Ushakov  and  Vitali 
Papsouev,  Russians  based  In 


Antigua,  small  and  deeply  in 
organised  crime 


debt,  has  difficulty  fighting 
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North  America,  are  now 
being  sought  over  an  alleged 
fraud.  The  pair  are  said  to 
have  mafia  and  KGB  links. 

EUB  has  a history  of  Rus- 
sian involvement.  Its  shares 
were  once  owned  by  Alex- 
andre P Konanykhine,  a 
young  entrepreneur.  Konan- 
ykhine, aged  29,  is  being  held 
on  immigration  charges  in 
the  US.  where  he  is  fighting  a 
deportation  order. 

In  Russia,  Konanykhine. 
who  is  based  in  offices  in 
Washington  DC,  is  accused  of 
embezzling  S8.1  million  (£5 
million)  from  the  All-Russian 
Exchange  Bank. 

Claiming  to  have  been 
stalked  across  the  world  by 
Russian  mobsters,  Konan- 
ykhine sold  his  shares  in  EUB 
some  years  ago,  and  owner- 
ship of  the  bank  passed 
briefly  to  a coalition  of  US 
corporations.  They  called  in 
Lord  Mancroft  as  an  adviser 
and  appointed  him  non-execu- 
tive chairman  of  EUB. 

Lord  Mancroft,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  British  Held 
Sports  Society  and  two  drug 
rehabilitation  charities, 
heads  Inter  Lotto,  a company 
with  plans  to  launch  an  on- 
line lottery  in  Britain. 

Yesterday,  he  stressed  that 
his  relationship  with  the 
bank  ended  last  year  and  EUB 
was  under  new  ownership: 
the  two  Russians,  one  living 
In  New  York,  the  other  in  On- 
tario, Canada. 

He  hotly  disputed  that  the 
EUB  could  have  been  used  by 
Russian  mobsters  for  money 
laundering,  as  total  deposits 
were  too  small.  But  be  empha- 
sised that  as  a non-executive 
director  he  had  bad  no  in- 
volvement in  the  dally  run- 
ning of  the  bank. 

“I  visited  the  place  twice.  I 
was  asked  if  I would  have  a 
look  at  the  bank  with  a view 
to  helping  with  its  positioning 
and  dealing  with  the  percep- 
tions of  the  public.  One  of  my 
conditions  was  that  the  EUB 


Virtual  bargains  now  in  store 


Una&dgol 


CYBERSHOPPING  is  no 
longer  just  a passing 
Cad.  Amid  the  hype  sur- 
rounding the  Internet,  compa- 
nies are  rapidly  establishing 
a web  presence  from  which  to 
sell  their  wares. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  an 
estimated  500.000  consumers 
in  Britain  will  participate  in 
virtual  shopping,  now  worth 
an  estimated  at  £1  billion  — 
big  business  for  banks  and 
retailers. 

While  the  European  Union 
bank  was  the  first  offshore  fi- 
nancial institution  to  operate 
on  the  Net  more  than  1,000 
banks,  including  around  265 
in  Europe,  are  now  on  the 
web.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land announced  Britain's 


first  fully  Hedged  Internet 
banking  service  in  January. 

Insurance,  mortgage  and 
savings  rates  can  also  be 
found  □ oating  in  cyberspace, 
as  can  investment  advice  and 
share  dealing  services. 

Cybershopping  is  conve- 
nient. open  24  hours  and 
goods  are  often  cheaper  than 
in  stores  because  their  are  no 
overhead  costs.  Couch  pota- 
toes can  have  fresh  groceries 
delivered  to  their  door  for  a 
£5  fee  by  Tesco,  with  a choice 
of  20.000  products.  Salis- 
bury's and  Barclaycard  have 
been  selling  wine  on-line  for 
more  than  a year. . 

Fashion  victims'can  browse 
for  clothes  at  their  leisure. 
Great  Universal  Stores,  the 
mail  order  giant  which  owns 
Kays  and  Marshall  Ward  cat- 
alogues, has  set  up  more  than 


Safety  on  the  Net 


□ To  protect  your  credit 
card  number  when  paying 
for  goods,  check  your 
browser  is  secure  and 
equipped  to  encrypt  and 
scramble  purchase 
information.  If  you  don’t 
have  encryption  software, 
fax  your  order. 

□ Shop  with  companies  you 
have  heard  of.  If  in  doubt 
ask  for  a paper  catalogue  to 
be  sent  in  the  post 

□ Check  the  company's 


refund  and  return  policies 
prior  to  placing  an  order. 

□ Never  give  out  your 
Internet  password. 

□ Be  cautions  if  you  are 
asked  too  many  personal 
details  on  a transaction. 

□ The  same  laws  that 
protect  you  when  you  shop 
by  phone  or  by  post  apply 
to  cyberspace  shopping, 
and  If  you  pay  by  credit 
card  you  are  protected  by 
the  Consumer  Credit  Act. 


15  virtual  shops.  Music  lovers 
can  buy  CDs  direct  from  the 
US,  making  significant  sav- 
ings, and  bookworms  can 
download  an  extensive  selec- 


tion erf  books.  The  Net  also 
accounts  for  a growing  pro- 
portion of  travel  sales  as  on- 
line reservations  can  be 
cheaper. 


Peter  Mandelson  may  have  made  an  impressive  job  of 
modernising  the  Labour  Party,  of  transforming  its  image 
from  Red  Flag  comrades  to  Red  Rose  Islingtonians.  But  he 
has  consistently  failed  to  spin-doctor  the  image  of  himself. 

Katharine  Viner  meets  the  Prince  of  Darkness 


call  In  a European  or  US 
banker  to  head  the  bank,  but 
they  didn’t  do  this,  so  I left  ” 
Antigua  is  keen  to  clean  up 
Its  financial  services  industry 
because  it  hopes  to  match  the 
success  of  Bermuda,  which 
derives  much  of  its  revenue 
from  foreign  investment 
Earlier  this  year.  Antigua 
sought  help  from  London,  In- 
viting the  Foreign  Office's 
special  adviser  on  the  finan- 
cial services  in  the  region,  a 
former  partner  at  accoun- 


tants Coopers  & Lyhrand,  to 
examine  its  haniring  sector. 

But  it  faces  an  uphill 
struggle.  British  and  US  offi- 
cials believe  many  of  Anti- 
gua’s 57  offshore  banks  have 
been  used  to  launder  money 
stolen  from  former  Soviet  in- 
stitutions. Antigua's  prime 
minister,  Lester  Bird,  has 
since  halted  registration  of 
new  banks  and  is  revising  the 
country’s  hanking  laws. 

The  Island  is  handicapped 
in  its  fight  against  organised 


crime  by  a lack  erf  resources. 
It  has  a population  of  67,000 
and  its  economy  Is  based  al- 
most entirely  an  tourism, 
which  has  declined  in  recent 
years.  A note  from  the  For- 
eign Office  says:  “Antigua 
has  a large  fiscal  Imbalance 
and  is  deeply  indebted;” 

In  the  eyes  of  Lord  Man- 
croft, the  island  has  a long 
way  to  go  before  its  financial 
regulation  matches  other  off- 
shore centres. 

- “It’s  literally  two  men  in  a 


Nissen  hut.  The  country  is  too 
small  and  too  badly  run.”  Yes- 
terday, the  only  person  avail- 
able at  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance was  the  receptionist 
Financial  secretary  Wrenford 
Ferrance  had  "too  much  on  to 
come  Into  the  office". 

Lord  Mancroft  remains  con- 
vinced, however,  that  bank- 
ing over  the  Internet  is  a 
"brilliant  idea".  He  said:  “All 
the  big  banks  are  following. 
We  could  have  been  very  rich 
if  it  had  been  run  properly.” 


If  you’d  tike  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  tin  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

IF  CHECKERS  ever  gets  to  be  an  international  sport,  we  probably 
have  a couple  of  gold  medalists  here  at  Jack  Daniel  Distillery. 

Our  employees  have  plenty  of  time  to  practice.Truth  is, 
there’s  not  much  else  to  do  while  we’re  waiting  for  our 
whiskey  to  age.  So  we  work  on  our  crowns  and  jumps 
and  storytelling,  while  the  Tennessee  Whiskey  inside 
our  chaired  oak  barrels  gains  the  rareness  you’ve  come 
to  expect.  Hurrying  only  harms  good  whiskey; 
according  to  these  men,  it’s  not  much  help  to  a 
checker  player,  either: 
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OASIS  EXCLUSIVE 


Australian  court  orders  brother  of  murdered  woman  to  stop  'false  claims’  and  end  call  for  execution 


Hope  for  death  case  nurses 


Sue  Quinn 


LAWYERS  and  family 
of  two  British 
nurses  accused  of 
murder  Ln  Saudi 
Arabia  yesterday 
welcomed  a ruling  tfiai  pre- 
vents the  brother  of  their  al- 
leged victim  demanding  the 
death  penalty  if  they  are 
found  guilty. 

The  South  Australian  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  that 
Frank  Gilford,  brother  of 
murdered  Australian  nurse 
Yvonne  Gilford,  should  make 
no  forth  er  calls  for  their  exe- 
cution until  his  mother’s 
mental  condition  has  been 
assessed. 

Lawyers  representing  the 


M 


accused  nurses,  Deborah 
Parry,  aged  38,  and  Lucille 
McLauchlan,  31,  had  told  the 
court  in  Adelaide  that  under 
Saudi  law  a call  for  the  death 
penalty  by  the  victim's  family 
must  be  unanimous.  They 
said  Yvonne’s  mother,  Mur- 
iel, had  AlZhelmer’S  rilfipasp 
and  was  not  competent  to  en- 
dorse her  son's  decision, 
i Dick  Whitington,  acting  for 
Parry  and  McLauchlan,  said 
Mr  Gilford’s  claim  that  he 
represented  his  mother’s 
views  on  the  death  penalty 
were  ‘“knowingly  false  and 
malicious  . - . [and]  calculated 
to  cause  damage  to  [the 
nurses]’’. 

He  said  there  had  been 
seven  hearings  of  the  Saudi 
court  to  date,  with  another 


scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
“This  may  be  the  final  hear- 
mg,  and  it  may  be  that  a ver- 
dict and  sentence  will  be  im- 
posed on  this  date  or  shortly 

thereafter,"  he  said. 

Michael  Dark,  representing 
Parry  and  McLauchlan.  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  welcomed  the 

ruling  and  said  the  Saudi 

court  would  now  decide  the 
next  step. 

“The  judge  will  either  say 
there  can  be  no  unanimous 
decision  because  Mrs  Gilford 
is  not  competent,  or  some  sort 
of  guardian  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  decision 
on  her  behalf,”  Mr  Dark  said. 

Jonathan  Ashbee,  Parry’s 
brother-in-law,  said  he  hoped 
for  a swift  conclusion  to  the 1 
triaL  'This  is  the  best  news 


we  have  heard  in  an  awfully 
longtime,"  he  said. 

“We  don’t  want  to  get  ton 
optimistic,  but  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  nearing  a final  deci- 
sion on  the  rights  of  the  Gfl- 
ford  family  in  this  case.  Hope- 
fully once  that  is  concluded 
we  will  move  forward 
swiftly." 

Yvonne  Gilford,  aged  55. 
was  found  murdered  at  the 
King  Fahd  medical  complex 
In  Dhahran  on  December  11. 
She  had  been  stabbed,  blud- 
geoned with  a hammer,  and 
i suffocated. 

McLauchlan,  from  Dundee, 
and  Parry,  from  Alton,  Hamp- 
shire. were  arrested  and . 
charged  with  the  murder  of 
their  colleague  and  are  being  \ 
held  in  prison.  i 


They  deny  any  involvement 
in  the  murder, . and  have 
claimed  they  were  forced  to 
confess  to  the  crime  under 
threat  of  sexual  mistreatment 
by  their  interrogators. 

They  have  since  retracted 
their  confessions. 

Concern  has  been 
expressed  by  the  women’s  rel- 
atives over  their  health, 
which,  they  said  was  deterio- 
rating in  prison. 

■Hie  Ashbee  and  McLauch- 
lan families  visited  the.  two 
last  month  and  said  they  had 
frequently  suffered  from  sick- 
ness and  diarrhoea. 

If  found  guilty,  the  nurses 
face  the  death  penalty,  which 
by  tradition  in  Saudi  Arabia  _ _ _ 

taw  the  farm  of  public  be-  Frank  Gilford . . . must  stop 
heading  by  aworf.  demanding  death  penalty 
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Don  sacked  in 
row  over  race 
and  child  sex 


1 wwmcs  Ponegaw 


Christopher  Brand,  the  Edinburgh  university  lecturer  dismissed  for  ‘disgraceful  conduct* 


A LECTURER  who  de- 
fended paedophilia  and 
“scientific  racism"  was 
sacked  yesterday  after  a uni- 
versity tribunal  found  him 
guilty  of  disgraceful  conduct 
Christopher  Brand,  aged  53, 
a psychology  lecturer  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  wrote  on 
his  Internet  site  that  some 
forms  of  child-sex  were  ac- 
ceptable, depending  on  the 
age  and  intelligence  of  the 
child  and  whether  or  not  they 
had  been  paid. 

He  had  previously  attracted 
controversy  with  a book.  The 
g-Factor,  a science-based  ex- 
amination of  race  and  IQ  that 
concluded  that  blacks  were 
genetically  less  intelligent 
than  whites.  An  outcry 
caused  the  book’s  publisher 
to  withdraw  it,  but  did  not 
prevent  Mr  Brand  being  ap- 
pointed head  of  Edinburgh 
University's  ethics  committee. 

He  was  suspended  last  No- 
vember after  the  discovery  of 
his  views  on  paedophilia.  A 
university  tribunal,  which 
heard  ^evidence  from  Mr 
Brand  and  his  colleagues, 
found  he  had  deliberately 
courted  controversy. 

“His  remarks  were  dearly 
chosen  to  inflame  an  already 
difficult  situation.  The  effect 
was  to  undermine  completely 
any  remaining  trust  and  con- 
fidence which  members  of  the 
psychology  department  might 
| have  had  in  him  as  a col 
PHOTOGfiAPft  MuRDo  M«±£oo  league,”  the  tribunal  said. 


Edinburgh’s  principal.  Sir 
Stewart  Sutherland,  said  the 
university  had  defended  Mr 
Brand's  right  to  report  the 
conclusions  of  his  research 
on  race  and  intelligence,  but 
academics’  freedom  to  ex- 
press their  views  in  any  way 
they  wished  bad  to  be  bal- 
anced with  due  care  for  the 
sensitivity  of  a given  Issue. 

“Mr  Brand’s  conduct  — 
particularly  his  comments  on 
paedophilia  — were  of  a dis- 
graceful nature,  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  his  office  or 
employment 

“It  was  made  dear  to  him, 
well  before  be  publicised  his 
views  on  paedophilia,  that  he 
also  had  responsibilities  to 
act  with  care,  whether  in  a 
departmental,  teaching  or 
wider  situation  — advice 
which  he  apparently  chose  to 
ignore."  Sir  Stewart  said. 

Mr  Brand  said  last  night  he 
would  appeal  against  the  deci- 
sion. He  said  he  did  not  con- 
done paedophilia,  and  his 
remarks  were  Intended  to 
support  US  psychologist  and 
Nobel  laureate  Daniel  Gajdu- 
sek,  who  had  been  accused  of 
having  sex  with  children. 

He  raid  Sir  Stewart  was  de- 
nying him  freedom  of  speech 
— a claim  rejected  by  the 
principal  — and  in  a newslet- 
ter on  the  Internet  said:  “I  de- 
nounce the  inquiry  as  a felled 
witchhunt  which  has  pro- 
duced only  a force  while 
odiously  reserving  to  Itself 
the  right  to  resume  its  uncon- 
stitutional inquisition  at  any 


All  hell  breaks  loose  as  new  angel  Tamagotchi  toy  is  branded  cynical  marketing  ploy  exploiting  ypung 


1 

Emily  Sheffield 

Some  schools  in  Britain 
have  banned  the  original 

at  their  owners  when  they 

dai,  the  Japanese  toymaker 

ploy  to  encourage  children 

I 

► 

• 

ANEW  Tamagotchi  vir- 
/Atual-pet  in  the  shape  of 
an  angel  is  being  branded  a 
cynical  marketing  ploy  by 
teachers  and  psychologists, 
who  say  it  exploits  chil- 
dren’s emotional  depen- 
dence on  the  toys. 

pets,  a liquid  crystal  dis- 
play of  little  animals,  be- 
cause  they  disrupt  lessons. 

Psychologists  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned 
at  the  grief  children  are  ex- 
periencing when  the  crea- 
tures die. 

The  original  models  beep 

ciplined  or  loved.  They 
“die”  when  neglected,  turn- 
ing into  an  angel  and  end- 
ing the  Tamagotchi’s  use. 
The  new  toy  is  the  angel 
that  featured  in  the  origi- 
nal version,  which  the  user 
has  to  feed  and  bathe. 

A spokeswoman  for  Ban- 

the  cyber-angel  had  been 
created  in  response  to  com- 
plaints about  children 
being  upset  when  they  died. 

But  last  night  John  An- 
drews, general  secretary  of 
the  Professional  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers,  said:  *Tt  is 
clearly  a cortical  marketing 

think  a close  relationship 
with  a piece  of  technology 

is  healthy-” 

Sidney  Crown,  a consul- 
tant psychotherapist,  yes- 
terday said:  “A  few  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  loss 
before  might  grieve  all  over 
again  for  these  pets  and  I 

don’t  think  the  angel  ver- 
sion will  prevent  this.” 

The  new  Angel  Tamagot- 
chi will  hit  Britain’s^  shops 
in  January  and  is  being 
launched  in  Asia  next 
week.  Over  one  million  of 
the  original  toys  — selling 
for  between  £10  an  £12  — 
have  already  been  sold 
since  their  launch  in  May. 


Brum,  Brum  - Eurovision  pop  test  revs  up  for  post-modernism,  reports  John  Ezard 


Honour  for 

‘Midlands 

Venice’ 

BIRMINGHAM  yester- I But  the  song 
day  wan  the  most  I which  puns  12  mi 
double-edged  prize  In  ers  but  is  apt  to  be 
showbuslness.  the  cruisitelv  awful”  hi 


Birmingham  yester- 
day wan  the  most 
double-edged  prize  ln 
showbuslness,  the 
Eurovision  Song  Contest, 
after  a sales  pitch  stressing 
the  city's  new  imag»  as  “the 
Venice  of  the  Midlands". 

The  contest  will  bring  some 
6,000  people  from  25  countries 
to  fiie  city's  National  Indoor 
Arena  next  May.  Costing  up 
to  £5  million,  it  is  to  be  held 
there  because  the  United 
Kingdom  -delighted  Ireland, 
the  contest’s  longtime  win- 
ners, by  coming  top  this  year. 
So  it  has  to  host  next  year's 
contest 

Birmingham  heat  13  other 
bids  with  a campaign  claim- 
ing: “We  have  more 
than  Venice." 

However,  Barry  Qeverdon, 
chief  executive  of  the  city’s 
NEC  group  of  venues,  ac- 
knowledged: ’’If  you  had 
asked  us  10  years  ago  what 
tpere  was  to  see  in  Btrming- 

to  would  have  strug- 

eted  to  answer  that". 

T&e  BBC’s  decision  yester- 

.3",'  » seen  as  a triumph  for 

Birmingham’s 

, ' ’ . to  shed  its  reputation. 

Katrina  Laaltanavich  perfonningLove  Siune  A light,  the  UK’s  winning  entry  in  tU,  yea r.  conteat  ^ «, 


But  the  song  contest  — 
which  puffs  12  miRIon  view- 
ers but  is  apt  to  be  called  “ex- 
quisitely awful”  by  reviewers 
— has  its  own  image  problem. 
After  five  Irish  wins  in  six 
years,  a broadcaster  in  the 
Irish  network  RTE  said  be- 
fore this  year’s  event  “We 
are  praying  for  nul  points. 
We’re  sick  to  death  of  it.  But 
we  keep  winning,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  song.” 

Next  year  Is  the  first  time 
In  16  years  that  Great  Britain 
has  bad  to  host  the  contest 
Announcing  the  decision, 
Terry  Wogan  called  Birming- 
ham “one  of  the  most  lntema- 
tional"  of  the  country’s  cities, 
adding:  “It's  high  time  Europe 
sampled  the  delights  of  Spa- 
ghetti Junction  and  baltL" 

The  weH-known  British  dif- 
ficulty with  foreign  languages 
means  BBC  staff  , expect  to 
have  to  recruit  a small  army 
of  interpreters  to  cope  witb 
the  overseas  Influx. 

However,  the  BBC  is  keen 
to  reposition  the  contest's 
image  as  an  entertainment 
aimed  partly  at  ironic,  post- 
modernist audiences.  Mike 
I*ggo,  BBC  TV  head  of  tight 
entertainment,  said:  "The 
contest  was  considered  naff 
but  that  is  no  longer  so. 
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^ Finger  pointed  at 
Guam  crash  pilot 


WORLD  NEWS  5 


Jonw  Col—  in  How  York  J 

PILOT  error  was 
suggested  yester- 
day as  the  cause  of 
the  plane  crash  in 
Guam  earlier  this 
week  which  killed  225  people. 
Preliminary  evidence  from 
the  recovered  “black  box", 
which  contains  the  cockpit 
voice  recorder,  Indicated  that 
there  were  no  ■mechanical 
problems  and  that  the  pilot 
was  not  aware  of  any  difficul- 
ties as  he  approached  Guam 
airport.  Flight  801  crashed  in 
the  jungle  several  mites  short 
of  the  runway. 

George  Black  of  the  United 
States  National  Trans porta- 
tionSafety  Board  (NTSB)  said 
in  Guam  that  the  lack  of  com- 
munication from  the  pilot  in 
the  minutes  before  the  crash 
showed  that  he  did  not  sus- 
pect any  problems. 

“If  they  were  having  some 
emergency  they  would  have 
been  having  some  discussion 
and  there  is  none  of  that,”  he 
said.  "If  there  was  a problem 
they  were  not  aware  of  it.” 

He  stopped  short  of  con- 
firming media  reports  which 
blamed  the  pilots. 

Meanwhile,  as  Buddhist 
monks  arrived  in  Guam  to 
chant  and  bum  incense  at  a 
makeshift  altar  near  the 
crash  site,  the  tension  be- 


Bnddhist  monks  pray  for  victims  of  the  crash  yesterday 

tween  the  US  safety  board  in- 
vestigating the  crash  and 
Korean  Air  officials  became 
more  apparent. 

Peter  Goelz,  an  NTSB  offi- 
cial, criticised  the  airline, 
saying  it  had  had  no  contin- 
gency plans  in  case  of  a crash. 

‘They  had  absolutely  no  Idea 
how  to  respond  to  this  trag- 
edy,” he  said. 

He  added  that  there  bad 
been  confusion  at  the  aintmt 
about  who  was  responsible 
for  dealing  with  the  disaster, 
and  his  officials  had  had  prob- 
lems finding-  out  whom  they 
should  be  talking  to. 

He  said  other  airlines  had 
emergency  plans  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents, usually  assigning  an 
airline  worker  to  each  be- 


reaved family.  Many  relatives 
were  furious  at  the  lack,  of  in- 
fbmmtion  on  this  occasion. 

Mr  Black  also  criticised  the 
airline,  saying  he  could  not 
explain  why  there  were  dis- 
crepancies in  reports  of  the 
number  of  survivors. 

: Twenty-nine  people  sur- 
vived. but  Korean  Air  Ini- 
tially told  waiting  relatives 
and  the  media  that  only  27 
people  had  escaped  when  It 
was  already  clear  this  was  not 
the  case. 

Contributing  to  the  confu- 
sion, the  US  television  net- 
work NBC  quoted  unnamed 
sources  as  saying  the  pilots 
had  picked  up  the  wrong 
radio  signal,  mistakenly  be- 
lieving that  a signal  from  a 


nearby  hill  belonged  to  the 
runway. 

A spokesman  for  Korean 
Air  denied  this,  saying  the 
airline  could  not  yet  rule  out 
a “change  in  altitude  caused 
by  torrential  rains”.  He  also 

mentioned  the  breakdown  of 

the  glide  Slope,  an  airport  In- 
strument used  to  guide  air- 
craft during  night  flights, 
which  was  out  of  service  at 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

American  Investigators 
have  said  the  glide  slope  was 
probably  irrelevant 

Survivors  have  given  con- 
flicting accounts  of  the  first 
indications  that,  the  plane  was 
in  trouble.  Some  said  it 
crashed  without  warning, 
others  that  there  had  been  a 
terrible  juddering  and  shak- 
ing befbre  the  aircraft  hit  the 
trees.  The  fuselage  was  bro- 
ken into  four  sections  and 
bodies  were  scattered  across 
the  mountainous  terrain 

Another  NTSB  official. 
Mathew  Furman,  said  half 
the  victims  had  been  recov- 
ered and  denied  that  the 
removal  of  bodies  had  how 
stopped.  Relatives  have  com- 
plained to  the  Korean  media 
that  American  bureaucracy 
has  held  up  the  release  of 
bodies.  Mr  Furman  denied 
that  the  removal  of  bodies 
was  being  slowed  down  be- 
cause it  Interfered  with  inves- 
tigators’work. 
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Gene  joins  Dolly  in  clone  kingdom 


Joanna  Colas  In  Haw  York 


DOLLY  the  sheep  has 
been  joined  by  Gene,  a 
six-month-old  calf 
cloned  by  a small  company 
in  Wisconsin  which  said 
yesterday  that  it  planned  to 
market  Its  cloning  tech- 
nique. The  advance  could 
have  important  repercus- 
sions for  the  beef  industry. 

Gene,  a Holstein,  was  pro- 
duced by  ABS  Global  Inc 
with  a technique  similar  to 
that  used  by  Scottish  scien- 
tists to  produce  Dolly. 

The  difference  was  that 
the  genetic  material  used  to 
produce  the  sheep  came 
from  the  udder  cell  of  an 
adult  sheep,  whereas  Gene 
was  produced  using  much 
younger  cells  from  a foetus 
which  bad  not  yet  devel- 
oped specific  Auctions  the 
way  most  adult  cells  have. 
ABS  Global  said  it  had 


another  10  cows  In  calf  by 
the  same  method.  Michael 
Bishop,  foe  company's  di- 
rector of  research  and  tech- 
nology, said  foe  calves  were 
dne  to  be  delivered  soon. 
“Once  yon  get  past  90  days 
yon  pop  the  champagne 
corks,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  firm  had  pro- 

cloned  embryonic  cell  is 
then  placed  in  an  unfertil- 
ised cow’s  egg  from  which 
the  nucleus  has  been 
removed. 

A low-voltage  electric 
current  is  passed  through 
foe  egg  to  fuse  foe  new  cell 
inside  it  The  cell  then  div- 
ides into  normal  embryo 

It  Is  thought  the  technique,  developed  in 
cattle,  could  be  used  In  other  species 

dneed  more  than  50  preg- 
nancies In  cattle  from  a va- 
riety of  foetus  cells. 

Until  earlier  this  year  it 
was  thought  impossible  to 
produce  clones  from  adult 
animal  cells  , or  cells  frupa 
foetuses. 

The  new  process  involves 
first  preparing  foe  young 
cells,  which  are  grown  In  a 
special  protein  solution.  A 

cells,  each  having  foe  same 
genetic  Information,  and 
one  of  foe  cloned  cells  is 
then  fUsed  with  another 
egg.  Eventually  foe  embryo 
is  placed  Inside  a cow  for  a 
normal  gestation  period  of 
280  days. 

- Dr  Bishop  said  his 
researchers  had  been  work- 
ing on  foe  method  for  five 
years  and  had  initially  run 

into  problems.  Cows  regu- 
larly miscarried  on  about 
day  55  of  the  10-month 
gestation. 

ABS  has  set  up  a subsid- 
iary to  market  the  tech- 
nique, which  might  enable 
producers  to  develop  better 
milk  and  beef. 

But  ranchers’  groups  said 
ranchers  had  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  technique  for  it 
to  help  the  beef  industry. 

Though  ABS  Global 
specialises  in  trying  to 
done  cattle,  it  is  thought 
that  the  technique  could  be 
used  in  other  species. 

Randall  Prather,  an  ex- 
pert in  cloning  research  at 
Missouri  University,  said  it 
was  “wonderful”  progress. 
But  a Japanese  farm  group 
promptly  announced  that  it 
too  had  just  produced  a bull 
calf  by  a cloning  technique 
which  could  produce  up  to 
200  indentlcal  cattle  from  a 
single  fertilised  egg. 
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Selected  scores  now  open  until  10.30pm. 
Offer  runs  from  7.8.97  to  1 3.8.97  inclusive. 


A painter  in  Bombay  works  on  a portrait  of  the  nationalist  leader  Lokmanya  Ttlak,  who  coined  foe  war  cry ‘Freedom  is 
my  birthright  and  1 shall  have  if,  in  time  for  India’s  independence  anniversary  celebrations  photograph:  savita  wrloskar 

Indian  firms  find  a golden  cause 
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Suzanne  Qoldenberg 
fn  Bombay 

ANY  ordinary  Indi- 
ans see  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Indepen- 
dence next  week  as  a time  to 
weep  rather  than  celebrate, 
but  for  advertisers  and 
retailers  It  truly  is  a golden 
jubilee  — and  they  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  cash  in. 

In  India  and  Pakistan, 
which  share  a 50th  birthday 
at  midnight  on  August  15, 
popular  sentiment  about  the 
occasion  Is  gloom-laden:  the 
letters  columns  in  news- 


papers moan  about  medioc- 
rity, corruption  and  the  un- 
fulfilled promises  of 
statehood. 

But  advertisers  on  Indian 
and  satellite  television  — 
which  is  also  beamed  to  Paki- 
stan — In  newspapers  and  on 
billboards  have  become  un- 
abashed patriots. 

Pepsi  led  the  way  a few 
months  ago  with  commercials 
featuring  a Bollywood  star 
chanting  azaadi  (freedom). 
Macleans  boasts  that  it  is 
"bringing  smiles  across  Paki- 
stan during  its  golden  jubi- 
lee". A Bombay  diamond  mer- 
chant Is  releasing  a 
commemorative  gold  medal- 
lion at  5.000  rupees  (£90). 

‘It’s  a bonanza.”  said  Aly- 
que  Padamsee,  for  more  than 
30  years  the  guru  of  Indian 
advertising.  “Because  the  ad- 
vertising market  is  going  into 
recession,  clients  are  reluc- 
tant to  spend  on  brand  names 


directly. 

“Consumer  buying  has 
gone  Into  a slight  freeze 
frame.  So  you  get  much  more 
mileage  for  your  advertising 
rupee  when  you  link  up  with 
something  that's  in  the 
national  interest 

“It  makes  you  a good  corpo- 
rate citizen." 

In  part,  the  advertising 
blitz  is  a homage  to  the  canni- 
ness of  the  Indian  shopper, 
who  after  six  years  of  liberal- 
isation has  a choice  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  is  reftisfng 
to  accept  shoddy  items. 

This  is  forcing  manufactur- 
ers to  demonstrate  their  reli- 
ability: they  are  latching  on 
to  national  symbols,  or  saying 
they  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  be  trusted  — a spu- 
rious claim  for  the  recently 
arrived  multinationals. 

Most  of  the  commercialism 
surrounding  the  anniversary 
has  passed  without  comment 


But  older  people  are  horri- 
fied by  the  exploitation  of  the 
anniversary,  especially  those 
who  have  unwittingly  become 
a part  of  it 

Usba  Mehta,  the  doyenne  of 
Bombay’s  freedom  fighters, 
who  was  jailed  for  four  years 
by  the  British,  was  horrified 
to  discover  film  of  her  raising 
a patriotic  slogan  incorporat- 
ed in  a toothpaste  ad  shown 
on  the  state-controlled  Door- 
darshan  network. 

“Someone  told  me  they 
wanted  to  have  my  picture  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  free- 
dom struggle.  They  said  their 
father  was  a freedom  fighter," 
she  said. 

Other  freedom  fighters 
were  similarly  duped.  But 
after  Ms  Mehta  protested  the 
television  network  reluc- 
tantly pulled  the  ads. 


India  special.  Arts, 
The  Week,  page  1 8 


Argentine  jobless 
put  faith  in  saint 


CahrfnSlms 
in  Buenos  Aires 


UNABLE  to  feed  his 
family  after  losing  his 
welder's  Job  last  year, 
Roberto  Fnentes  went  to 
church  this  week  to 
petition  St  Cayetano.  the 
patron  saint  of  bread  and 
work. 

But  he  bad  to  join  a queue 
of  more  than  a million  Ar- 
gentines who  bad  also  come 
to  pay  homage  to  foe  saint, 
16th-century  priest  who 
used  his  family  fortune  to 
help  the  poor  of  Naples. 

After  18  hours,  much  of  it 
spent  in  foe  freezing  winter 
night,  Mr  Fuentes,  aged  32, 
burst  into  tears  and,  on  his 
knees,  entered  St  Cayetano 
Sanctuary,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

“As  it  was  In  your  day,  St 
Cayetano,  foe  government 
ignores  those  in  need,”  he 
said,  kneeling  before  a 
statue  of  the  saint  “We  are 
hungry,  we  are  cold,  we  are 
suffering.  All  we  have  is 
yon.  Saint” 

It  was  a scene  repeated 
many  times  as  a record 
number,  according  to  the 
police,  passed  through  foe 
church.  Upon  seeing  the 
small  statue  of  St  Cayetano 
cradling  a baby  Jesus  in  his 
arms,  many  gasped  aloud, 
crossed  themselves,  or 
prayed  loudly.  Some  kissed 
the  glass  encasing  the 
statue. 

Church  officials  called 
the  mass  pilgrimage  an  ex- 
traordinary outpouring  of 


faith  and  proof  that  Roman 
Catholicism  was  still  rele- 
vant in  Argentina,  despite 
the  recent  growth  of  Protes- 
tantism and  sects. 

But  critics  of  President 
Carlos  Menem *s  govern- 
ment said  the  large  turnout 
showed  how  desperate  Ar- 
gentines had  become  after 
years  of  record  unemploy- 
ment and  falling  pay. 

The  unemployment  rate 
has  more  than  doubled 
since  President  Menem 
came  to  power  in  1989, 
making  it  the  top  issue  In 
October’s  mid-term  con- 
gressional elections. 

The  president’s  policies 
have  brought  stability  to 
foe  economy,  once  plagued 
by  runaway  inflation,  but 
free- market  reforms  and 
privatisation  have  put  mil- 
lions out  of  work. 

Tens  of  thousands 
throughout  foe  country  are 
blocking  roads  and  and 
bolding  rallies  in  protest. 

President  Menem  has  dis- 
missed the  protests  as  “sub- 
version” and  says  robust 
economic  growth  and  new 
laws  to  cut  labour  costs  will 
create  jobs. 

Church  officials  said  the 
government’s  inflexibility 
might  explain  why  so  many 
came  to  honour  St  Caye- 
tano this  year. 

Father  Fernando  Maletfi, 
who  oversees  St  Cayetano 
Sanctuary,  said:  “Argen- 
tines are  an  Intelligent 
people  and  they  know 
where  to  go  when  they  need 
help,  especially  material 
things.” — New  York  Times. 


Vegas  retreat 
for  holy  rollers 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


ALAS  VEGAS  entrepre- 
neur plans  to  create  a 
Sl.fi  billion  (£1  billion) 
religious  theme  park  in  the 
Nevada  desert,  recreating 
Biblical  scenes  with  virtual- 
reality  technology. 

Dam:  Edder,  head  of  Quo- 
rum International,  hopes  to 
sign  a deal  for  a 3,000  acre  site 
next  week  for  what  will  even- 
tually become  Holy  Land. 

The  site,  near  the  town  of 
Mesquite,  borders  the  appro- 
priately-named Virgin  river. 

Plans- include  a 500.000  sq  ft 
convention  centre  with  infor- 
mation booths  for  any  reli- 
gion that  wishes  to  join  in,  in- 
teractive scenes  from  the 
Bible,  camel  rides  and  a 
Noah’s  Ark  zoo  featuring  two 
of  each  animal. 

There  are  also  plans  to  re- 
create parting  of  the  Red  Sea. 

For  unbelievers,  there  will 
be  a simulation  of  hell  com- 
plete with  trapdoors  and  holo- 
gram of  lost  souls. 

Mr  Edder  and  his  investors 
had  planned  a simulation  of 
Heaven  but  decided  to  skip 
that  idea. 

“That's  something  we  can't 
make  because  we  don’t  know 
what  it's  like  yet” 

Towering  over  foe  park  will 
be  a 33-storey  statue  of  Jesus, 
representing  his  years  spent 
on  earth.  Four  lifts  will  carry 
tourists  to  a head  depicting 
the  three  faces  of  the  father, 
son  and  holy  spirit 
Mr  Edder  has  dreamt  of 
building  foe  park  since  a 
friend  suggested  it  in  1938.  He 


and  his  Canadian  partner. 
Stephen  VeczeL  say  it  will 
"promote  better  understand- 
ing among  men". 

Mr  Veczel  added:  "There's 
been  too  much  that's  hap- 
pened in  human  history  that 
has  driven  men  apart  it's 
about  time  that  something 
came  along  to  bring  them 
together." 

In  keeping  with  this  theme 
of  universal  brotherhood,  the 
partners  will  invite  leaders  of 
the  world's  religions,  includ- 
ing the  Pope. 

After  the  blessings  are 
given,  work  will  start  on  the 
site  within  30  days.  Comple- 
tion is  due  in  five  to  eight 
years. 

The  partners  hope  to  attract 
casino  patrons  who  might 
want  spiritual  uplift  after 
heavy  gambling  sessions. 

“Sin  City  Is  dose  by.  So  if 
you  don’t  like  one,  so  you  can 
choose  the  other."  Mr  Edder 
said.  “Well  bring  people  to 
Nevada  who  otherwise 
wouldn’t  come." 

They  are  looking  at  Mes- 
quite because  the  area  has 
long  been  a native  American 
religious  ground. 

Besides,  Mr  Edder  thinks 
the  area  looks  like  Israel 

"The  whole  area  has  an  up- 
lifting feeling  about  it,  a spiri- 
tual tone.  The  people  seem  in- 
ordinately dose  to  God.”  he 
said. 

But  not  all  locals  are  con- 
vinced foe  idea  will  work. 

Councillor  Alice  Fassenden 
told  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal:  ‘Tm  just  wondering 
how  they  are  going  to  mix 
Jesus  in  with  these  casinos." 
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Tough  budget  decisions  by  France’s  Socialist  prime  minister  will  inflame  tensions  with  the  president,  writes  Paul  Webster  in  Paris 

Jospin’s  defence  cuts  rile  Chirac 


FRANCE'S  Socialist 
prime  minister,  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  win  de- 
cide this  weekend  on 
the  level  of  huge  de- 
fence cuts  during  a wide-rang- 
ing spending  review  that  will 

strain  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac. 

A bold  plan  to  save  billions 
of  pounds  in  readiness  for  the 
autumn  parliamentary  bud- 
get debate  brought  Mr  Jospin 
back  tram  his  holidays  on  the 
Atlantic  island  He  de  R£. 
Some  of  the  savings  will  be 
transferred  to  Job  creation 
and  education. 

The  Ganllist  Mr  Chirac  has 
promised  military  chiefs  that 
he  will  resist  defence  cuts  and 
hd  appears  ready  to  add  to  the 
tension  with  the  government 
that  has  been  apparent  since 
Mr  Jospin's  election  on  June 
1.  They  are  already  on  course 


for  a dash  about  Prance's  Af- 
rica policy  which  — iflc? 
Europe,  foreign  affairs  and 
considered  to 
fc01  under  the  president’s  sole 
control. 

After  two  days  of  consulta- 
tions, Mr  Jospin  will  Inform 
cabinet  ministers  of  moves  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  to 
3 Per  cent  of  GDp  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  the  European 
single  currency. 

Last  month  the  government 
announced  cuts  worth  £i  btt- 
hon,  and  £JL2  billion  in  extra 
company  taxes,  as  a partial 
solution  to  a threatened  defi- 
cit of  between  3 js  and  3-7  per 
«nt  left  by  the  previous 
(Gaullist-led)  government. 

Economists  believe  that 
further  cuts  or  tax  increases 
of  up  to  £2.4  billion  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  Maas- 
tricht conditions.  The  defence 


minister,  Alain  Richard,  said 
that  "a  number  of  military 
equipment  programmes  will 
undergo  economy  measures", 
but  there  appears  to  have 

been  no  consultation  with  Mr 
Chirac. 

Mr  Jospin  plans  another  in- 
cursion into  the  presidential 
reserved  domain  during  a 
review  of  African  policy 
which  includes  dismantling 
j the  presidency's  African 
"cell",  a sector  created  by 
Charles  de  Gaulle  nearly  40 
years  ago  to  maintain  per- 
sonal links  with  black 
leaders. 

Officials  at  both  the  prime 
minister's  office  and  the  Ely- 
see  (presidential  palace)  say 
confrontation  is  inevitable. 
But  if  Mr  Chirac  does  not 
make  a stand  on  foreign  af- 
fairs and  defence  when  he 
returns  from  bis  holiday  on 


the  Indian  Ocean  island  of  La 
Reunion,  the  challenge  to  his 
authority  will  accelerate  the 
blurring  of  the  constitutional 
roles  of  the  president  and 
prime  minister. 

Since  the  left  won  a big  par 
Liamentary  majority  after  an 
electoral  blunder  by  Mr 


seating  all  French  people  and 
has  been  poshed  into  the  role 
of  a dejaao  opposition  leader 
Mr  Jospin  made  his  first 
1 move  into  presidential  terri- 
tory at  the  European  summit 
in  Amsterdam  in  June  whan 
he  asked  Mr  Chirac  to 

renounce  the  stability  pact  on 


France  lacks  an  authoritative  voice  at  a 
time  when  it  urgently  needs  consensus 


Chirac  — who  dissolved  a 

predominantly  rightwing  par- 
liament a year  early  — the 
government  and  the  presi- 
dency have  been  at  odds  on 
several  occasions. 

With  his  own  Gaulllst 
movement  in  disarray,  Mr 
Chirac,  elected  In  1996,  has 
dropped  the  pretence  of  repre- 


monetary  union.  The  presi- 
dent's refusal  has  not  stopped 
the  Social  1st- Communist- 
Green  coalition  from  further 
trespass. 

On  Bastille  Day  Mr  Chirac 
hit  back,  criticising  most  of 
the  government's  key  mea- 
sures. including  denial  of 
children's  allowances  to  fam- 


ilies earning  more  than  £2^00 
a month  and  a suspension  of 
privatisation  plans  approved 
by  Alain  Juppe’s  defeated 
government  , . t 

At  the  subsequent  cabinet 
meeting,  Mr  Jospin  expressed 
his  annoyance  at  EHysde  reti- 
cence about  government  poli- 
cies approved  at  the  polling 

booths  less  than  two  months 
before.  But  the  first  opinion 
polls  on  public  reaction  to  Mr 
Chirac’s  criticisms  have 
turned  to  the  president's 
advantage. 

A Paris-Match  survey  this 
month  showed  an  eight-point 
jump  in  the  president's  popu- 
larity to  43  per  cent  in  a 

mnnth 

The  most  disquieting  news 
for  Mr  Jospin  was  a sharp 
swing  towards  the  president 
by  middle  and  working  class 
voters. 


The  struggle  for  advantage 
in  political-  cohabttion  de- 
pends more,  on  personality 
than  political  factore,  The  late 
Francois  Mitterrand  got  the 
better  of  two  rightwtag  prime 
ministers,  Mr  Chirac  and 
Edouard  Balladur.  -•  - 

He  humiliated  the  first  be- 
fore trouncing  him  in  the  1988 
presidential  poll  and  flattered 
the  second  by  encouraging, 
his  unrealistic  presidential 
hopes  in  1995- 

Tradltlonally,  the  president 
has  more  popular  support  In  a 
showdown,  enabling  him  to 
prime  ministers  at 
will.  Mr  Chirac  discovered 
this  21  years'  ago  when,  as 
prime  minister,  he  tried  to 
hustle  the  centrist  president 
of  the  time,  VaMry  Giscard 
dTSstaing,  into  giving  him 
more  executive  power. 

Mr  Giscard  treated  the 


Nato  gets  tough 
with  Karadzic’s 
private  guard 


The  crackdown  coincides  with  moves  to 
prop  up  Plavsic,  writes  Jonathan  Steele 


NATO  ordered  all  para- 
military forces  in  the 
Bosnian  Serb  entity  to 
return  to  barracks  yesterday 
or  face  the  seizure  of  their 
weapons. 

It  acted  against  the  Bosnian 
Serb  strongman  Radovan 
Karadzic  as  the  tough-talking 
American  special  envoy  Rich- 
ard Holbrooke  flew  to  Banja 
Luka  to  try  to  prop  up  Mr 
Karadzic’s  main  political  op- 
ponent, President  Biljana 
Plavsic. 

About  3,000  special  police 
have  acted  as  a kind  of  pri- 
vate army  for  Mr  gflradzfo, 
who  has  been  indicted  for  war 
crimes  by  the  international 
tribunal  in.  The  Hague.  The 
guards  give  him  24-hour  pro- 
tection and  have  so  far  dis- 
couraged the  Nato-led  stabili- 
sation force  (S-For)  from 
trying  to  arrest  him. 

S-For  said  the  order  was 
part  of  its  mission  to  control, 
retrain,  and  restructure  Bos- 
nia's police  forces. 

It  has  the  support  of  Mrs 
Plavsic,  who  recently  ordered 
the  dismissal  of  the  interior 
minister,  Dragan  Kijac,  who  < 
remains  loyal  to  Mr  Karadzic. 

Mr  Holbrooke  managed  to 
engineer  Mr  Karadzic’s  for- 
mal departure  as  Bosnian  j 
Sorb  president  last  year  but 
he  remains  the  entity’s  | 
effective  leader. 

A key  ally,  Momcflo  Krajis-  I 
nik.  Is  the  Serb  representa- 
tive on  the  three-man  presi- 
dency of  the  Bosnian 
Federation,  created  under 
Dayton  to  unify  the  fractured 
state. 

Before  flying  to  Banja  Luka, 
Mr  Holbrooke  managed  to 
achieve  a Late-night  agree- 
ment between  Mr  Krajisnik 
and  the  Croat  and  Muslim 
members  of  the  presidency  to 
appoint  new  ambassadors  and 
to  link  the  federation’s  phone 
systems.  They  will  also  set  up 
a joint  military  mission. 

But  Mr  Holbrooke  felled  to 
get  the  three  sides  to  agree  on 
the  design  of  a common  cur- 
rency. This  means  no  central 
bank  can  yet  be  set  up. 

A delay  in  agreeing  on  new 
ambassadors  led  the  Euro- 
pean Union  to  stop  dealing 
with  the  current  envoys  ear- 
lier this  week.  They  were  ap- 
pointed before  the  war  and 
represented  the  multi-ethnic 
Character  of  the  old  Bosnia, 
answerable  to  Sarajevo. 

Under  the  new  deal  the  Bos- 
nian Serbs  will  appoint  11  am- 
bassadors, including  the  one 
to  Washington,  the  Croats 
eight  and  the  Bosniacs  — as 
the  government  side  in  the 
Federation  is  known  — 13. 


After  briefly  meeting  Mrs 
Plavsic  in  Banja  Luke.  Mr 
Holbrooke  described  her  as 
a democratically  elected,  le- 
gitimate president  who  was 
committed  to  democracy,  the 
rule  of  law  and  a single  Bos- 
nia-Herzegovlna  with  two 
entities. 

"This  is  the  essence  of  Day- 
ton."  he  said. 

Mrs  Plavsic's  tenuous  con- 
trol only  holds  in  the  Bosnian 
Serb  entity,  and  particularly 
| Banja  Luka.  As  ardent  a na- 
tionalist as  Mr  Karadzic,  she 
broke  with  hi™  this  spring 
after  being  elected  president 
She  accuses  him  of  control- 
ling the  entity’s  finances  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  snowing 
corruption  to  damage  the 
Serb  republic’s  Image. 

The  international  commu- 
nity has  given  her  strong  sup- 
port in  the  hope  that  she  can 
be  the  battering  ram  to  break 
open  the  Kar camp.  But 
observers  fear  she  made  her 
move  without  assuring  her- 
self of  sufficient  backing. 

The  parliament,  which 
meets  in  Pale,  where  Mr  Kar- 
adzic has  his  headquarters, 
refused  to  disband  when  she 
dissolved  1L  The  constitu- 
tional court  has  not  endorsed 
her  move.  Most  ministers 
have  turned  against  her. 

Most  worryingly,  the  mili- 
tary command  has  started  to 
move  in  recent  days  to  Pale’s 
side.  The  general  staff  signed 
a joint  declaration  with  the 
interior  and  defence  minis- 
tries saying  they  would  not 
carry  out  any  of  Mis  Plavsic's 
orders  if  they  thought  they 
endangered  the  republic.  It 
was  tantamount  to  mutiny. 

Mrs  Plavsic  has  also  been 
expelled  from  the  ruling  Serb 
Democratic  party. 

State  television  is  in  Mr 
Karadzic's  hands.  Journalists 
in  Banja  Luka  have  been  pre- 
vented from  supporting  the 
president 

Nato  leaders  tried  recently 
to  put  more  teeth  into  their 
efforts  to  force  compliance 
with  Dayton  by  threatening 
the  media  with  closure  if 
peace  is  obstructed. 

In  a mild  concession,  some 
of  Mrs  Plavsic’s  activities  are 
now  broadcast  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  show  respect  for 
her  position. 

Mr  Holbrooke  went  on  to 
Belgrade  yesterday  to 
threaten  Slobodan  Milosevic 
with  economic  sanctions  un- 
less he  abides  by  his  Dayton 
commitments,  which  include 
handing  over  Mr  Karadzic. 
The  Yugoslav  president  has 
given  tacit  support  to  the  Kar- 
adzic side. 


Neo-Nazi  killer  blames  the 
state  for  picking  on  him 


Denis  Staunton  hi  Berlin 


A GERMAN  rightwing  ex- 
tremist yesterday  ad- 
mitted killing  a police- 
man and  shooting  a leftwing 
bookseller  during  a campaign 
against  "everything  un- 
German". 

Kai  Diesner,  a 25-year-old 
member  of  the  neo-Nazi 
White  Aryan  Resistance 
movement,  denies  murder, 
chiming  “a  right  of  defence 
against  the  state",  which  he 
alleges  has  been  persecuting 
him. 

He  killed  the  policeman  as 
he  attempted  to  carry  out  a 
routine  traffic  inspection  on  a 
road  between  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  In  February. 

A few  days  before  killing 
the  policeman,  Mr  Diesner  at- 
tacked an  office  of  the  ex-com- 
munist Party  of  Democratic 
Socialism  near  his  home  in 


Berlin.  He  shot  a 62-year-old 
bookseller,  injuring  him  in 
the  arm. 

Mr  Diesner  had  lain  in  wait 
for  an  hour  before  attacking 
the  office  but  later  said  he 
chose  his  victim  at  random 
and  was  cartful  not  to  kill 

him. 

"I  wanted  him  to  tell  people 
who  shot  him,"  he  said. 

Alleging  that  the  state  had 
declared  war  on  him,  Mr 
Diesner  said  that  something 
inside  him  had  exploded 
when  the  policeman  stopped 
him  and  spoke  arrogantly  to 

him. 

The  trial  comes  amid  a ris- 
ing number  at  attacks  by  ex- 
tremists on  the  memorial  at 
the  former  concentration 
camp  at  Buchenwald.  Volk- 
hard  Knigge,  a 43-year-old  his- 
torian who  runs  the  memo- 
rial. is  on  the  hit  list  of  many 
of  Germany's  violent  neo- 
Nazi  groups. 


Poodle  puppies  shelter  from  the  scorching  August  heat  on  the  beach  at  Novorossiysk  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Blade  Sea  photograph:  vuuxmr  velengurin 


World  news  in  brief 


More  Russians  succumbing  Inkatha  leaves 
to  drink  than  ever  before  talks  with  ANC 


Call  to  curb  Polluters  stopped 
Rwandan  army  China  has  shut  down  74,00 

* dnioll  DC  aao  wneti 


ROSS  IANS  appear  to  be 
drinking  themselves  to 
death  at  a rate  unequalled 
anywhere  else  in  modern 
times,  researchers  say. 

The  average  life  expectancy 
for  Russian  men  fell  by  6.2 
years  and  for  women  by  3.4 
years  between  1990  and  1994, 
and  a major  reason  for  that 
was  a high  consumption  of  al- 
cohol, according  to  a report  in 
The  Lancet 

“The  available  evidence 
suggests  ...  that  the  very 
high  alcohol  consumption, 
together  with  the  habit  of 
binge  drinking,  may  be 
resulting  in  a very  large 
number  of  circulatory  deaths 
in  middle  age,’*  said  the  i 
report. 


It  added  that  binge  drinking 
probably  accounted  for  a sub- 
stantial proportion  of  sudden 
deaths  in  Russian  men  and 
women  under  the  age  of  50. 

The  health  of  the  Russian 
population  is  poor  and  has  de- 
clined since  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  199L  Av- 
erage life  expectancy  at  birth 
for  Russian  men  fell  from  63.8 
years  in  1990  to  57.6  years  in 
1994  and  for  woman  from  74.4 
years  to  71  years. 

The  report  said  the  de- 
crease was  preceded  by  a , 
sharp  Increase  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  which  coincided  with 
an  anti-alcohol  campaign 
launched  in  1985  by  the  then 
Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev. —AP,  London. 


Strike  crowd  kills  policeman 
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^NATIONAL  general 
#mstrike  called  by  Kenya’s 
opposition  patties  turned -vio- 
lent yesterday  when  a crowd 
beat  a plainclothes  policeman 
to  death.  The  officer,  Gilbert 
Shnuyu,  was  in  the  Uhuru 
(Freedom!  Paris  in  central 
Nairobi  listening  to  speeches 
by  strike  organisers  when  he 
was  recognised  and  attacked. 

The  strike,  observed  in 
varying  degrees  throughout 
the  country,  is  the  boldest 
move  so  far  by  the  opposition 
since  it  began  four  months 
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ago  to  put  pressure  on  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi  to  in  fro- 
duce  constitutional  reforms 
before  the  elections  later  this 
year. 

The  labour  minister,  Philip 
Mas  aide,  called  the  strike  ille- 
gal and  ordered  the  police  to 
make  sure  people  worked 
normaliy. 

Groups  of  riot  police  pat- 
rolled the  streets  in  central 
Nairobi  and  there  were  sev- 
eral dashes  with  protesters 
(above).— AP. 

PHOroORAPH:  CORtNNE  DURA 


SOUTH  Africa’s  Zulu- 
based  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party  withdrew  yesterday 
from  talks  Intended  to  end 
10  years  of  internecine  con- 
flict with  Nelson  Mandela’s 
ANC. 

Its  chairman,  Ben  Ngu- 
bane,  blamed  bias  against 
his  party  at  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
bearings  this  week. 

Mangosuthu  Buthelezi, 
the  Inkatha  leader  and 
home  affairs  minister  In  Mr 
Mandela’s  cabinet,  was 
accused  at  commission 
hearings  of  knowing  about 
killings  carried  out  by  Xn- 
katha-allgned  hit  squads. 

Mr  Buthelezi  has  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  hit 
squads  alleged  to  have  op- 
erated against  political  ene- 
mies. Mr  Ngubane  said  In- 
katha would  return  to  the 
talks  when  Mr  Mandela 
showed  a “commitment  to 
peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion”.—Reuter. 


The  UN  human  rights  office 
said  yesterday  that  more  than 
2,000  mostly  unarmed  civil- 
ians h^d  been  killed  in  the 
mainly  Hutu  north-west 
region  of  Rwanda  during 
army  sweeps  in  May  and 
June,  and  called  for  an  end  to 
the  excessive  use  of  force  by 
troops.  — Reuter. 

Samper  ally  killed 

National  Liberation  Army 
guerrillas  were  suspected  of 
killing  Jorge  Cristo,  a Liberal 
Party  senator  and  staunch 
ally  of  President  Ernesto 
Samper.  In  north-east  Colom- 
bia yesterday,  the  authorities 
said.— Reuter. 

Lenin  scrapped 

A 4 ton  bronze  statue  of  Vladi- 
mir Lenin  was  stolen  from  a 
park  in  Taraz  in  south  Ka- 
zakhstan. Russia’s  Itar-Tass 
news  agency  said  yesterday. 
Police  ruled  out  a political 
motive,  saying  It  would  prob- 
ably be  melted  down  and  sold 
as  scrap. — Reuter. 


China  has  shut  down  74,000 
small  factories  — 86  per  cent 
of  plants  contravening  a pol- 
lution decree  issued  last  year, 
the  Xinhua  news  agency  said 
yesterday. — Reuter. 

Youth  crime  wave 

The  number  of  juveniles  in 
Japan  arrested  or  detained  for 
violent  crimes  rose  nearly 
eo  per  cent  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  statistics 
compiled  by  the  national 
police  agency  showed.  — AP. 

Battle  of  sexes 

Ulrica  Messing,  Sweden’s 
minister  in  charge  of  promot- 
ing sexual  equality,  is  being 
sued  far  custody  of  her  only 
child.  The  father  has  alleged 
she  works  too  hard  to  be  a 
good  mother.  — AP. 

In  a pickle 

Firemen  attending  the  scene 
of  an  explosion  yesterday  at  a < 
flat  in  Vladimir,  xoo  miles  east 
of  Moscow,  found  the  cause  1 
was  two  large  jars  of  pickled  < 
cucumbers  left  on  a window  i 
ledge  in  the  sun.  — AP. 


challenge  with  such  contempt 
that  Mr  Chirac  resigned 
rather  than,  await  dismt^ 
Before  Mr  Giscard,  De  Gaulle 
made  life  a misery  for  his 
' prime  minister,  Georges 
Pompidou-  - - 

Unless  Mr  Chirac  deckles 
on  another  dissolution  --  he 
can  try  again  nest  May  — 
there  are  five  years  of  cohabi- 
tation before  the  next  doc-  - 
tkms.  Hie  reaction  to  Mr  Jos- 
pin’s defence  budget  and 
foreign  policy  initativaa  could 
show  whether  shared  rule  id 
undermining  France’s  inter- 
national status. 

Weakness  by  Mr  Chirac 
will  reinforce  the  view  foot 
France  lacks  an  authoritative 
voice  at  a time  when  Its  Euro- 
pean, Third  World  and  de- 
fence policies,  including 
Nato,  urgently  need  internal 
consensus. 


stomach 
offal  ban 


Helena  Scntth  In  Attains 


GREEKS  are  accusing 
Brussels  mandarins 
of  being  out  of  their 
minds  because  of  new  rules 
which  threaten  to  remove 
some  favourite  dishes  from 
the  country’s  menus. 

Brains  — along  with  eyes 
and  other  animal  parts 
highly  prized  by  Greeks  — 
are  to  be  banned  for  human 
consumption  as  part  of 
Europe-wide  measures  to 
tackle  mad  cow  disease  and 
Its  equivalents  in  other 
species. 

The  policy,  passed  under 
pressure  from  Britain  on 
an  8-7  vote  last  month,  is 
being  billed  as  the  single 
biggest  blow  to  traditional 
Greek  cuisine  since  Con- 
stantinople fell  to  the 
Turks.  Even  tourists,  Ath- 
ens argues,  take  delight  in 
the  eyes  and  entrails.  Why 
tinker  with  the  taste  buds 
now? 

“There  is  no  logic  to  tht« 
measure  — there  are  Just 
dark  commercial  inter- 
ests.” huffed  Nikoloas  Wer- 
avoglou,  a senior  director 
at  the  agriculture  ministry. 

Under  the  EU  ruling, 
which  takes  effect  In  Janu- 
ary, slaughterers  win  have 
to  destroy  the  brains,  eyes, 
spinal  cords  and  spleens  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats  If 
the  animals  are  motse  than 
one  year  old. 

“How  can  you  congaxe  a 
Greek  sheep  or  goat  or  cow, 
grazing  in  our  pastures, 
with  a British  one?”  asked 
Mr  Meravoglou.  “W«*ve 
never  had  mad  cow  disease, 
ever.  It’s  ridiculous.”  . 

The  Greeks  take  their 
meat  seriously  and  eat 
more  of  It  than  any  other 
EU  country.  Lamb  heads 
and  stuffed  spleens  have 
pride  of  place  on  taverna 
menus.  Innard  soups, 
known  as  mayiritsa,  grace 
the  table  of  every  Greek 
family  at  Easter.  And  Aofor- 
etst,  skewered  offal 
wrapped  hi  intestines.  Is 
standard  fare.  To  ban  It, 
restaurateurs  say,  would  be 
tike  outlawing  steak  and 
kidney  pie  In  Britain. 

Yesterday  the  meat  mar- 
ket was  brimming  with 
cheerful  customers  buying 
goat  heads,  cow  brains  and 
lamb  intestines.  What  will 
happen  when  Brussels 
makes  them  change  their 
eating  habits? 

“Well,’*  said  one 
butcher’s  assistant,  “that 
will  be  the  time  when 
black-market  animal 
organs  hit  the  news. 
People’s  stomachs  are  a 
serious  business  after  all.’* 
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Victor  Quinn 


OBITUARIES  7 


Arguing  the  point . . - Victor  Qniim,  cncottragtng  the  development  of  moral  values  as  a crnirtfpr  to  fnhlniJ  enltore 

First  steps  in  a moral  maze 


VICTOR  Quinn,  who 
has  died  aged  54, 
was  a philosopher, 
educator,  a gifted 
teacher,  and  an  in- 
ternational figure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  critical  thinMng 
in  young  children;  He  made 
no  concessions  to  age,  forcing 
children  to  defend  their  views 
and  to  confront  flaws  in  their 
arguments  on  an  unending 
flow  or  moral  and  social 
Issues. 

in  his  early  career  he  was  a 
meticulous  critic  of  conven- 
tional educational  philoso- 
phy, His  forensic  analysis  of 
texts  mode  him  a relentless 
opponent.  His  passion  was 
darity,  in  thought  and  In 
moral  values. 


Victor  never  confused  qual- 
ity of  intelligence  with  age  or 
experience,  and  was  passion- 
ately convinced  of  the  need 
for  all  children  to  develop 
disciplines  of  reason  and  ar- 
gument He  saw  the  need  for 
this  growing  as  contemporary 
culture  made  increasingly 
competitive  rfahnw  on  chil- 
dren's values  and  beliefs. 

A few  weeks  before  his 
death,  his  Critical  Thinking 
in  Young  Minds,  an  innova- 
tive work  In  educational 
theory  was  published.  It  Is 
also  a highly  practical  book — 
he  was  committed  to  moving 
children's  thinking  beyond 
the  pressures  of  cultural  cli- 
ches. 1 want  to  interrupt  the 
tabloid  culture,”  he  wrote.  'I 


want  children  to  see  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  contradictions 
that  are  endemic  features  of 
moral  and  political  persuad- 
ers, I want  them  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  to  authority  figures, 
with  a respect  for  reason  and 
argument  in  which  all  are 
invited  to  share.” 

Victor  Quinn  was  the 
seventh  of  nine  children  of  a 
south  Armagh  family.  He 
went  from  boarding  school  to 
Maynooth  to  train  as  a priest, 
but  after  a year  be  trans- 
ferred to  University  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  read  philos- 
ophy. He  became  secretaxy  of 
the  James  Joyce  Society  and 
won  the  Hutchinson-Stuart 
literary  Award. 

He  became  a primary 


David  Warbeck 


school  teacher  in  Newham 
and  after  three  years  took  up 
a teacher-training  post  at  the 
Yorkshire  arts  and  education 
college,  Bretton  Hall,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  career, 
training  teachers  and  chil- 
dren in  practical  philosophy. 

I studied  with  Victor  in  the 
early  1970s.  He  was  a memo- 
rable and  inspiring  teacher, 
impressing  me  deeply  with 
his  passion  for  argument  and 
for  hie  exacting  disciplines  cf 
analysis.  He  had  an  impish 
humour  and  would  buckle 
with  delight  at  a sharp  obser- 
vation. One  of  the  great  plea- 
sures of  being  his  student  was 
his  roars  of  laughter  at  a 
sudden  joke  or  a turn  of  argu- 
ment he  hadn’t  anticipated. 


Philosophy  was  always  a 
challenge,  a discipline  and  a 
delight  He  brought  the  same 
rigour  and  pleasure  to  his 
work  with  children,  and  they 
responded  in  kind. 

His  teaching  techniques 
made  increasing  ngp  of  role 
play.  Often  taking  arrtgganls- 
tic  roles  in  argument,  he  pro- 
voked primary  children  into 
impassioned  moral  debates. 
Latterly  his  work  attracted 
growing  media  attention, 
partly  because  of  the  mount- 
ing public  interest  in  educa- 
tion about  values  and  partly 
because  of  the  nature  and  suc- 
cess or  his  methods. 

Victor’s  teaching  and  theo- 
ries enriched  foe  lives  of 
many  children,  students  and 


teachers.  He  published  regu- 
larly and  was  in  worldwide 
demand  at  professional  con- 
ferences. Throughout  it  all  he 
maintained  his  own  childlike 

pleasure  in  new  ideas,  in  wit 
humour  and  life  itself  A 
number  of  videos  were  made 
of  his  work  and  they  survive 
to  Inspire  us,  and  sustain  the 
debates  he  loved  to  ignite.  He 
leaves  five  children;  three 
from  his  first  marriage  to 
Noirin,  and  two-year-old 
twins  from  his  second  mar- 
riage to  Trisha. 


Kn  BoMnwn 


Victor  Quinn,  philosopher,  and 
educator,  bom  September  29, 
1942;  died  June  23, 1997 


Shock,  horror,  Italian-style 


David  Warbeck . . . leading  exponent  of  spaghetti  splatter 


DAVID  Warbeck,  who 
has  died  aged  55, 
spent  15  hectic  years 
battling  zombies,  de- 
mons awd  madmen  in  an  Ital- 
ian film  genre  dubbed  “spa- 
ghetti splatter”.  More  than 
two  decades  of  his  private  life 
meanwhile  were  spent  restor- 
ing bis  London  home,  “the 
Convent”,  a Victorian  Gothic 
masterpiece  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  ScotL 

Born  David  Mitchell  In 
New  Zealand,  Warbeck  was 
expelled  from  London’s  Rada; 
he  claimed  it  was  for  sexual 
misbehaviour.  EQs  first  major 
role  was  the  Juvenile  lead  In  a 
1971  Hammer  horror.  Twins 
of  Boil,  which  led  to  nothing 
other  than  sexploitation 
pictures. 

Then  in  1980,  thanks  to  an 
Italian  agent,  he  played  an 
American  captain  in  The  Last 
Hunter,  accurately  described 


by  one  critic  as  “an  Italian 
parasite  feeding  on  Apoca- 
lypse Now".  More  than  30  Ital- 
ian adventure  movies  fol- 
lowed with  War  beck’s  name 
above  the  title. 

Many  were  terrible,  unre- 
leased in  Britain.  There  was 
cult  success  for  The  Beyond 
(1981),  an  atmospheric  horror 
film  directed  by  the  notorious 
Luclo  FulcL  Warbeck  went  on 
to  become  a popular  guest  on 
the  festival  and  convention 
circuit  where  he  fold  outra- 
geous stories  about  lunatic 
directors  and  co-stars. 

His  film  career  was  done 
for  the  love  of  it  not  money. 
He  claimed  he  earned  only 
about  £4.000  for  each  of  the 
Italian  films, . and  latterly 
worked  for  several  new  film- 
makers for  free.  His  sizeable 
fortune  was  amassed  from 
modelling  assignments,  tele- 
vision commercials  and  photo 


romances.  His  wife,  the  for- 
mer Lois  Shepherd,  whom  he 
married  in  1965,  recalled  that 
he  could  transform  himself  in 
five  minutes  from  a red-cardi- 
gan ed  nonentity  into  a 
LTTomo  Vogue  cover  boy. 

Warbeck  bought  the  Con- 
vent unaware  that,  in  its  Vic- 
torian heyday,  it  was  a salon 
where  Liszt,  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, and  Ellen  Terry  gave 
recitals.  After  discovering  its 
history,  he  restored  the 
house.  Ostentatiously  deco- 
rated with  mirrors  and  red 
drapery,  it  featured  in  maga- 
zines and  hosted  concerts  and 
flmd-raising  events,  often  for 
the  nearby  Royal  Free  hospi- 
tal. where  Warbeck  was  lat- 
terly a patient 

Although  he  had  been  ill  for 
some  years,  and  looked  pain- 
fully thin  In  >ii. c last  film,  flip 

as  yet  unreleased  Razor  blade 
Smile,  Warbeck  remained  the 


professional  action  man,  wfll- 
ing  to  do  a few  days’  work  for 
struggling  film  directors.  He 
was  a genial  lord  of  his  man- 
or, charming  and  generous. 

He  continued  to  work,  even 
after  gastric  lymphoma  was 
diagnosed  in  March.  He 
recorded  a commentary  for 
the  American  laser-disc 
release  of  The  Beyond,  and 
during  a period  in  hospital, 
wrote  an  outline  for  its  se- 
quel, Beyond  The  Beyond. 
There  were  even,  a few  more 
parties. 

Warbeck  was  long  sepa- 
rated from  Lois  but  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  her. 
She  and  their  daughter,  Lucy, 
survive  him. 


David  McGIIllvray 


David  Warbeck,  actor,  bom  No- 
vember 17.  1941;  died  July  23. 
1997 


Walter  Gregory 


An  unpaid  bill 
from  the  Civil 
War  in  Spain 


WALTER  Gregory,  who 
bas  died  aged  85,  was 
one  of  the  last  of  those 
dedicated  working-class 
young  men  and  women  who 
went  to  fight  for  the  Spanish 
Republic.  I met  him,  long 
after  those  events,  when  I was 
giving  a course  in  Spanish 
history  to  adult  education  stu- 
dents at  Nottingham  Univer- 
sity. Walter  must  have  been 
In  his  sixties  then,  silent,  un- 
assuming and  attentive. 

When  I reached  the  period 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  he 
slapped  a flag  of  the  XV  th 
Brigade  and  a battered  mess- 
tin  on  the  table.  "Where  did 
you  get  those?”  I asked.  "I 
was  there,”  he  said.  “Then 
you’d  better  take  the  rest  of 
the  class.”  He  refused  po- 
litely, but  afterwards  I askpti 
him  to  address  my  undergrad- 
uates. He  was  nervous  at  first 
saying  he  had  never  spoken 
in  public  before.  But  he 
riveted  Ms  audience  with  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  a 
recording  of  that  talk  is  now 
in  the  National  Sound 
Archives. 

Walter  was  born  in  Lincoln, 
grew  up  in  the  Depression 
years  and  after  some  minor 
clerical  jobs  was  made  redun- 
dant In  1932.  He  attended  the 
local  WEA  and  acquired  a 
radical  political  conscious- 
ness which  led  him  to  join  the 
Unemployed  Workers’  Associ- 
ation. He  got  a broken  nose 
fighting  the  Mosley  Black- 
shirts in  Nottingham  and  was 
thrown  out  of  a meeting 
addressed  by  William  Joyce 
in  a school  at  West  Bridgford. 

In  1934.  when  he  learned 
that  the  Tyneside  hunger 
marchers  were  to  pass 
through  Lincoln  under  the 
leadership  of  a Communist 
councillor,  Bobbie  Elliot,  he 
joined  them  on  a course 
which,  as  he  said  later,  was 
not  to  stop  until  he  reached 
Madrid.  In  December  1936  he 
found  out  how  to  get  to  Baris 
clandestinely,  and  finally,  by 
various  trains,  to  Madri- 
gueras,  an  unromantic  filthy 
Utile  village  south-west  of  Va- 
lencia. He  had  never  been 
south  of  London  before  in  his 
life. 

Within  a couple  of  months 
he  was  fighting  on  the  east 
hank  of  the  Jarama  river  in 
defence  of  Madrid.  He  was 
wounded  but  after  convalesc- 
ing be  rushed  back  to  the 
British  Battalion  at  Jarama. 

In  July  1937  he  was  again 
wounded  during  the  Brunete- 
Belchite  campaign.  He 
recalled  in  his  memoirs 
crawling  through  the  sand  in 
the  suffocating  heat,  across 
rocks  that  could  blister  your 
fingers.  Dispirited  and  ex- 
hausted, the  battalion,  down 
to  a quarter  of  its  strength, 
moved  to  the  Aragon  front 
towards  Saragossa,  and  Wal- 
ter was  put  briefly  on  to  train- 
ing men  at  Tarazona  de  la 
Mancha. 

It  was  around  this  time, 
that  the  camp  was  visited  by 


some  students  from  the 
Oxford  Union.  They  discussed 
the  Non-Intervention  Pact 
and  the  president,  a young 
Tory  called  Edward  Heath, 
presented  Walter  with  a 
watch.  Later  Walter  regretted 
that  he  had  lost  it  when,  after 
being  captured  at  the  Ebro 
front,  he  was  stripped  of  all 
his  belongings. 

With  the  Republic  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  by  the 
spring  of  1938,  the  long  retreat 
from  Belchite.  which  finished 
at  the  defence  of  the  Ebro 
front,  began.  At  Ebro.  Walter 
was  wounded  for  the  third 
time  — in  the  neck  hut  went 
back,  to  the  Caballs-Pandols 
sector  where  the  casualties 
were  even  more  appalling. 
Walter  entitled  his  memoirs 
The  Shallow  Grave  (1986)  be- 
cause the  ground  was  so  hard 
that  you  couldn't  dig  a proper 
defensive  ditch.  He  was  cap- 
tured, court-martialled  In 
Saragossa,  condemned  to 
death  but  was  Instead  ex- 
changed for  Italian  prisoners 
of  war  and  taken  to  France. 

Back  in  Nottingham,  in- 
stead of  a hero’s  welcome  he 
received  only  a bill  from  the 
Foreign  Office  for  £3  "repre- 
senting expenditure  advanced 
from  public  fends  by  His  Maj- 
esty's Consul  at  Bordeaux  in 
connection  with  your  repatri- 


Gregory  was 
captured,  and 
condemned  to 
death  but 
exchanged  for 
other  prisoners 


ation”.  That  bfll  remains  un- 
paid. 

Walter  soon  joined  the 
Royal  Navy  and  took  part  in 
the  North  Sea  Russian  con- 
voys (he  was  awarded  a medal 
by  the  USSR),  the  Dieppe  raid 
and  the  engagement  in  the 
Channel  with  the  Scharn- 
horst  and  the  Gneisenau. 

Back  in  civilian  life,  he 
worked  with  the  Nottingham 
Co-Operative  Wholesale  Soci- 
ety until  his  retirement  when 
he  moved  hack  to  Lincoln- 
shire. He  returned  to  Spain  in 
1982  to  take  part  In  a BBC 
documentary,  but  ill  health 
prevented  him  attending  the 
60th  anniversary  commemo- 
ration of  the  Civil  War  in 
Madrid  and  Barcelona  earlier 
this  year. 

Walter  survived  all  sea- 
sons, mentally  and  emotion- 
ally; his  convictions 
remained  unchanged.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons. 


Brian  Tate 


Waller  Gregory,  International 
Brigader,  bom  June  12,  1912; 
July  14.1997 


Walter  Gregory . . . unshaken  convictions 
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Jews  must  respect  their  diversity 


SttaronLe* 


AS  A JEW  in  Britain,  I 
am  able  to  practise  my 
religion  in  freedom  and 
djgnltv.  What  is  harder  to  do, 
is  to  follow  my  personal  be-  ■ 
iwfc  within  Jewish  communal 
Institutions  that  have  diffi- 
culty In  care  ring  for  all  Jews, 

from  the  most  secular  or  lib- 
eral to  the  most  ultra-ortho- 
dox. In  this  diverse  commu- 
nity, who  decides  the  ide  Stogy 

of  a Jewish  school?  Who  de- 
fines "JewJsh',for  the  purpose 
of  attending  a Jewish  youth 
dub?  Who  Influences  toe  reli- 
gious ethos  of  a students’  soci- 
ety or  a residential  home  for 
the  elderly?  These  questions 

are  not  asked  until  underm^ 

dissatisfaction  erupts  into  bit- 
ter controversy,  resulting 
from  a clashof  strongly  heM 
beliefs. 

-I  respect  Individuals 
make  their  own  choices  and 
will  fight  for  them  all 
equally,  “one  rareworaorwim 
the  elderly  told  me.  Sheen- ^ 
sure*  residents  that  are  not 

strictly  Kosher  are  taken  Ota 

for  the  occasional  meal  (Hem* 
tomato  soup  is  a fltvourite), 
whilst  ultra-orthodox  resi- 
dents have  extra  kosher  . 

"supervised  miUCdeUvcred 


tothe  home.  But  she  admits  to 
"clinging  on  by  her  nails”  to 
her  principles,  as  she  was 

often  criticised  for  felling  to 
ensure  that  an  orthodox  way 
was  imposed  on  everyone. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  liv- 
ing in  aninstitution,  or  at- 
tending one  like  a Jewish  : . 
school,  youth  group  or  univer- 
sity , can  make  our  own 
choices.  We  can  choose  for  ex- 
ample to  attend  reform  or  lib- 
eral synagogues,  masorti  (tra- 
dltional  norefondamentalist), 
orthodox  or  ultra-orthodox 
ones.  But  as  soon  as  we  be- 
come Involved  in  the  wider 
Jewish  community,  our  per- 
sonal belieft  may  no  longer  be 
recognised  in  the  same  way. 

Carers  in  the  community,  ■' 
who  provide  ao  wen  for  their 
clients’  physical  needs  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  that, 
those  clfents’ religious  bdifife 

should  also  be  catered  for. 

Even  greater  difficulties 
occur  in  areas  snth  as  educa- 
tion where  ideological  differ- 
ences are  much  harder  to 
resolve.  Unlike  the  etderiy. 
younger  Jews  are  seen  as  vital 
to  the  future  of  file  Jewish 
fyntirrmwitv.  Tterialming 
"Rut”  Jews  was  the  primary 
caacern  erf  Jewish  Continuity 
■—  a fended 

project,  which  floundered 


when  tiie  orthodox  would  not 

accept  input  from  reform  and 

lihnral  rrwimtinitiA*- 

Naturally,  those  whose  reli- 
gious beliefs  were  rejected  did 
not  want  to  contribute 
towards  the  coet.  Excluding 
lndividualsor  groups  from 
communal  activities  Is  also 
problematic.  Two  years  ago  a 
large  Jewish  comprehensive 
provided  youth  organisations 
offering  a gap-year  pro- 
gramme in  Israel  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  their  wares 
to  sixth-formers.  All  youth 
groups,  including  secular  and 

orthodox  ones  were  invited, 
but  the  nonorthodox  religious 
ones  (reform  and  masorti) 
were  excluded.  When  one  of 
these  groups  turned  up,  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  education 
department  asked  them  to 

leave.  The  argument  that  fol- 
lowed left  many  children  very 
upset  that  the  tradition  of 
which  they  were  justly  proud 

was  not  acceptable  at  their 

school.  , 

More  recently,  controversy 
pas  centred  on  children  who 
were  not  considered  suffi- 
ciently Jewish  to  attend  a Lon- 
don youth  club. 

incidents  like  these  con- 
tinue to  upset  the  community 
and  create  the  lmpresskm 

that  we  are  unable  to  organise 


ourselves  without  squab- 
bling. This  isn’t  true  at  alL  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  not  one 
homogenous  community,  but 
are  made  up  of  several  differ- 
ent religious  communities. 

many  cultural  organisations 

and  secular  individuals.  Fail- 
ing to  respect  those  differ- 
ences is  bound  to  cause  trou- 
ble. 

This  is  why  the  Chief  Rabbi 
has  had  so  many  problems.  A$ 
the  leader  of  an  orthodox  com- 
munity (the  United  Syna- 
gogue) hehas  not  been  able  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  so 
many  other  members  of  the 
community  he  appears  to  rep- 
resent A position  illustrated 
by  the  substantial  numbers  of 
active  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  who  were  not  eli- 
gible for  his  “Awards  forEx- 
cellence  to  fhefVwnmnnWy" . 

IDEALLY,  the  community 
should  combine  separate 
development  with  an  equal 
opportunities  policy  for  those 
institutions  and  projects  that 

are  common  to  all  But  could 
such  a policy  work?  A grow- 
ing number  of  organisations 
have  tried  to  find  ways  of  ca- 
tering for  everyone.  One  of  the 
most  successful  is  the  Lim- 
mud  Conference  which  meets 
over  the  winter  holiday 


period  and  offers  participants 
a varied  educational  and 
entertainment  programme.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  places,  where, 
for  example,  reform  and  or- 
thodox Jews  can  study  reli- 
gious texts  together.  For  those 
differences  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  in  prayer,  it  offers 
participants  a range  of  reli- 
gious services  to  choose  from. 
Other  organisations  Hka  the 
Jewish  Women’s  Network 
which  was  set  up  to  create  a 
framework  for  dialogue,  have 
found  that  their  ethos  ofinclu- 
sivffy  has  attracted  women, 
who  have  otherwise  shied 
away  from  the  Jewish 

■community. 

These  initiative  succeed 
because  of  a willingness  to 
make  them  work.  Whether  the 
community  as  a whole  would 
be  either  willing  or  able  to  put 
these  principles  into  practice 
is  another  matter.  The  recur- 
ring storms  and  controversies 
show  the  present  system  is  not 

working,  but  changing  the  be- 
haviour and  structure  of  a 
long-established  community 
isnot  likely  to  happen  over- 
night It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever; to  exdude  people,  espe- 
cially the  young,  without 
aifonn'Hwg  fhom  _ Unless  ways 
Can  be  found  of  including  all  of 
us  in  all  our  variations,  there 
will  be  fewer  and  fewer  Jews 
who  will  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Jewish 

mrnmrmity  at  all 


Sharon  Lee  has  been  an  active 
campaigner  on  women's  issues 
in  the  Jewish  Community. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


We  harbour  a special  affection 
for  broadcaster  James 
Nauehtte.  45  today,  the 
Guardian  "s  once  breathlessly 
energetic,  magnificently  dis- 
organised, push-lt-to-the-dead- 


line.  always-keep-your-eye-on- 
the-big-picture.  political  edi- 
tor. Since  he  moved  to  radio, 
his  second  obsession  has  flow- 
ered with  his  opera  pro- 
grammes and  introductions  to 
the  Proms.  We  hear  he's 
recently  bought  a hugs  new 
house  in  south  London,  his 
adopted  home,  possibly  to  cele- 
brate the  changes  in  radio,  for 
which  he’s  been  a longtime 
evangelist  The  good  news  is 
that  he  will  still  be  there  in  the 
mornings  on  Today,  a useful 
foil  to  the  saloon-bar  cynicism 
of  John  Humphrys. 

Today’s  other  birthdays : Prof 
Elizabeth  Cutter,  botanist, 

68;  Tam  Dalyell,  labour  MP. 
65;  Melanie  Griffith,  actress, 
40;  Whitney  Houston,  singer, 
34;  Jackie  Lawrence.  Labour 
MP,  49;  Rod  Laver,  tennis 
player,  59;  Posy  Simmonds, 


cartoonist,  52;  John  Simpson, 
broadcaster.  53;  Prof  Kevin 
Thompson,  musician.  44;  Dr 
David  VanderLinde,  vice- 
chancellor.  Bath  University. 
55;  Lord  Young  of  Darting- 
ton,  sociologist,  82. 

Tomorrow ’s  birthdays: 
Rosanna  Arquette,  film  ac- 
tress, 38;  Dame  Elizabeth 
Brrtler-Sloss,  Appeal  Court 

judge,  64;  Catherine  Free- 
man, film-maker,  66;  Gillian 
Langley,  scientist,  45;  Prof 
Adrian  Harris,  oncologist. 

47;  Roy  Keane,  footballer,  26; 
Prof  Andrew  Miles,  epidemi- 
ologist 34;  Dame  Barbara 
Mills  QC.  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  57;  Kate 
O’Mara,  actress,  58;  Sarah 
Raphael,  painter,  38;  Richard 
Wells,  chief  constable,  South 
Yorkshire,  57;  Rosalie  Win- 
ter! on,  Labour  MP,  39. 


Death  Notices 

COOK.  Kdkfc,  formerly  ot  ftwWlfla  Road, 
peacefully  In  her  sleep  an  1st  August,  aged 
SS  years.  HdasJ  daughter  ol  Dr  Lfl  Cook  of 
Woodford  House,  Woodford  Green  end 
Dorothy  Futmoux  Halt  Of  CHfton,  Bristol. 
Private  kmanai-  No  Rowers,  but  donations 
to  Charing  Cross  Hospital  If  desired. 

CMSQUOME.  FoBotty  Mary  Ana Bn.  Of 
Noxwfcn.  mad  peacefully  on  Jim  July,  aged 
78. 

PORIBI.  Stanley.  « Soumery.  Norfolk. 
Balovad  falter  of  Judy  and  a osar  tmher-ln- 
In  of  Sony,  dearest  grandfather  Id 
Rachel,  Jans  pid  Melanie  ana  grandt&tner- 
in-law  ol  Darryl  and  muen  fo«ea  by  his 
great-grandson.  Jack.  Funeral  private  bid 
VJ  who  wish  to  come  are  invftad  to  a 
memorial  service  at  Scummy  MeenorSsi 
Chapel  at  2pm  on  Wednesday  August  tttti. 
WILDER.  m,an  3,  Honorary  Consul  Of 
See  Tome  end  ftfodpe.  peased  away  sutf- 
on  August  6th  1897.  Much  loved  Iw 
of  Irena  and  bther  of  Jeffrey  and 
Lorraine. 


Acknowledgments 


STONSR  ■ At  Castle  Grove,  Hampton  on  HEUSEL.  The  temny  ot  the  late  Mr  Fredar- 

■ - tk  HmkoI  wkn  lo  Blank  all  Mends  and 

neighbours  tor  the  kind  msseages  of  sym- 
pathy, support  beautiful  ifonl  MfiuMs  and 
donations  recBfvad  during  Bier  recant  sad 


Friday  1st  August  1997,  peacefully  after 
short  illness.  UoiHe  Sonar  ol  The  OM  Post 
Office.  Marabalh.  Devon.  Door  mother  ot 
Francis  and  grandmother  to  Edmund  and 


denly  i 
band  i 


Laurence.  Ragfoent  Mass  at  Sl  James's 
R.C.  Church,  Old  Road.  Tiverton  at  ZXDpm 
12th  Auguri.  followed  by  short  Thanksghr- 
fop  for  Tar  Uf*  at  Morabath  Church  and 
informant  than  at  3 -30pm  Family  (towers 
only  please,  but  donations  lo  Morebam 
Church  Restoration  Fund  may  bs  made,  c/o 
Walter  H Squires  A Son.  11  WeUbrook 
Street.  TTvcnnn,  Devon  EX16  SJW  (01 SM 
2626681,  or  by  roUring  coflecUon.  FLIP. 

In  Memoriam 

■•ABBOT,  Rft  August  ISM.  Fondly  remem- 
bered aa  ever. 

SCHonojDk  John.  8th  August  19B&.  Killed 
in  Croatia.  Loved  and  missed  by  his  family 


loss.  A special  thank  you  to  the  doctor  and 
caring  sSffat  Soutldleid  Manor  Horsing 
Home  for  Ihelr  nursing  cart.  Also  to  Have»- 
end  Polar  isherweod  for  Ms  kind  and  com- 
forting minuunnions. 

Marriages 

BEALE-MfeOULUN:  Andrew  and  Kau 
wore  married  In  Surrey  on  1st  j*>u»r»t. 
Andrew  to  foe  wn  of  Pauline  Sgqtos. 
Surrey,  and  Kate  is  mo  daughter  « Brian 
and  Jane  McOulrUn.  Cumbria. .Much  Imra 
and  beet  whAbS  hwn  b«h  tammea  Tor  your 
Mure  happiness. 

To  piece  your  announcement 

8171  7134567  or  fax  0171 713  4139  bmween 

9am  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


V. 
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So  far,  so  good 

But  Labour  still  has  much  to  do 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Two  unhappy 
house-hunters 


Mine’s  ecstasy:  and  yours 


*%  The  BA  (Hon)  in 
■ dole  studies 


\ A /HEELE  sympathising  with 
! V V house-buyers  who  have 


A HUNDRED  days  is  not  a very  long  time  in  politics  or 
anything  else.  About  the  length  of  a school  term,  its  not 
much  of  a basis  on  which  to  judge  a government  But 
since  Harold  Wilson  aped  John  F Kennedy  the  first 
century  of  a new  regime  has  become  a’ standard 
measuring  post  a fact  Labour  acknowledged  yesterday 
when  it  issued  its  own,  predictably  warm  end-cf-term 
report  Tony  Blair  and  his  team  have  a flying 
start  Bill  Clinton’s  spokesman  offered  his  own  congrat- 
ulations on  Thursday,  noting  that  Mr  Blair  had  done 
much  better  in  his  first  three  months  than  the  president 
had  when  he  took  office  in  1993.  In  both  substance  and 
style  the  new  administration  has  established  itself  as  a 
well-organised,  disciplined  operation  wfth  few  debts  to 
the  past.  Those  who  supported  Labour  through  the  long 
18  years  of  exile  are  entitled  to  let  out  a sigh  of  relief 
many  thought  they  would  never  see  the  day  when 
Labour  was  in  power,  let  alone  a hundred  of  them. 

In  the  ranking  of  reasons  to  be  cheerful,  just  after  the 
feat  of  taking  power  must  come  Labour's  early  moves  to 
share  it  On  every  one  of  these  hundred  days,  it  seems 
this  government  has  unveiled  a plan  to  spread  power 
around,  from  the  measure  of  independence  granted  to 
the  Bank  of  England  on  Day  5 to  the  directly-elected 
mayor  of  London  on  Day  89.  This  newspaper  has  long 
argued  the  case  for  Britain  to  disperse  power  beyond 
Westminster,  and  we  can  only  cheer  the  steps  toward 
self-rule  in  the  capital,  Wales  and  Scotland.  Labour  has 
confounded  those  progressive  critics  who  feared 
changes  to  the  way  Britain  is  governed  would  be  put  to 
one  side,  dismissed  as  a fetish  of  the  chattering 
Sure  enough,  there  has  been  lamentable  backsliding  on 
freedom  of  information  and  on  reform  of  the  embarrass- 
ing museum-piece  that  is  the  House  of  Lords.  But  a 
white  paper  is  expected  at  the  end  of  next  month  on 
incorporating  the  European  Convention  of  Human 
Rights,  a reform  which  may  seem  arid  and  arcane  to 
most  voters  — but  which  could  establish  for  Britain  the 
first  serious  check  on  the  power  of  the  executive  since 
the  Act  of  Settlement 

Labour  did  not,  of  course,  get  elected  on  these  ideas  — 
even  if  they  do  form  the  most  radical  elements  of  its  I 
mission.  The  party  talked  much  more  of  the  economy, 
and  here,  too,  there  is  much  to  commend.  Gordon  I 
Brown's  first  Budget  certainly  contained  holes,  but  it  1 
won  near-universal  approval  and  that  — for  a Labour  | 
government  — is  an  achievement  in  itself  The  £5  j 
billion  windfall  tax  on  the  utilities  is  a measure  whose  | 
time  had  long  come.  The  welfare-to-work  scheme  which 
it  will  fond  is  equally  commendable.  The  City  is  not 
hysterical  to  worry  about  Mr  Brown’s  “raid”  on  pen- 
sion funds  and  his  failure  to  slow  down  consumer 
spending  and  cool  down  a hot  economy.  But  the  Iron 
Chancellor’s  achievement  in  constructing  a Budget  that 
was  both  fiscally  conservative  and  squeezed  a few  extra 
billion  pounds  for  health  and  education  should  not  be 
underestimated.  It  established  the  new  government's 
financial  credibility  — which  may  prove  a precious 
asset  in  leaner  times  ahead. 

Still,  there  are  some  concerns.  This  government  has  a 
puritanical,  almost  Cromwellian  streak  which  is  at 
ready  causing  a few  hackles  to  rise.  We  Britons  don’t 
make  a fuss  about  it,  but  we  are  a liberty-loving  people 
and  we  don't  much  care  for  the  state  telling  us  when  we 
should  read  to  our  children  or  how  much  homework 
they  should  do.  New  Labour  should  tread  carefolly.  The 
smack  of  firm  government  is  all  very  well,  but  not  when 
it  sounds  like  a smack  on  the  knee.  Such  nannyism 
reeks  of  hubris  — and  as  foe  Robin  Cook  affair  revealed 
— foe  British  take  a peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing  that 
even  the  preacher  Has  feet  of  day. 

Labour  should  think  twice,  too,  about  its  intimacy 
with  foe  glitterati,  another  marked  feature  of  these  first 
100  days.  Tony  Blair  talks  a lot  about  being  “inclusive" 
but  all  these  glamour  nights  at  Number  Ten  could  send 
foe  wrong  message,  that  New  Labour  is  now  foe 
exclusive  preserve  of  foe  in-crowd  and  the  rest  of  us  — 
party  activists  and  trade  unionists  included  — can  stay 
home.  Also,  foe  Government  should  realise  foe  truth  of 
its  own  message.  If  it  genuinely  believes  in  decentralisa- 
tion, it  should  give  up  its  preelection  compulsion  for 
control.  That  means  less  obsession  over  media  manage- 
ment, less  paranoia  — and  a real  job  for  Pete: 
Mandelson. 

What  happens  in  the  next  100  days,  and  in  foe 
thousand-plus  days  beyond,  is  not  solely  up  to  foe 
Government  Politics  is  not  a spectator  sport  If  progres- 
sive-minded people  want  more  from  this  government  it 
is  up  to  all  of  us  to  push,  cajole  and  demand.  For  nearly 
two  decades  that’s  what  the  allies  of  Conservatism  did. 
If  we  want  to  read  a truly  glowing  annual  report  next 
May,  then  we,  and  not  just  they,  must  get  to  work. 


been  gazumped  (Crackdown 
on  gazumping,  Augusts),  I 
would  urge  the  Government 
to  take  into  consideration  the 
plight  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  “gazundered". 

lam  referring  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  unscrupulous 
house-buyer  who  makes  a 
reasonable  offer,  allows  the 
process  to  reach  the  stage  of 
eyrhangtng  contracts,  with- 
draws the  original  offer,  and 

Instead  offers  a price  well  be- 
low that  agreed.  All  this  is 
done  knowing  the  seller  may 
wen  be  in  the  process  ofbuy- 
ing  another  home. 

This  has  happened  to  us 
twice  in  the  past  year,  one 
buyer  wanted  £30.000  off  the 
asking  price  at  the  last  min- 
ute; another  buyer,  having 
prolonged  the  legal  process  for 
two  months  in  older  to  sell  a 
house  we  had  not  been  in- 
formed of,  tried  to  re-negotiate 
a price  £20,000  below  the  origi- 
nal offer. 

Because  the  legal  process 
can  take  up  to  three  months  to 
reach  contract  stage,  a great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted,  and  gen- 
uine prospective  buyers  are 
put  off  because  the  house  is 
“under  offer”.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  unlucky,  but  ours  is 
notan  isolated  case,  and 
frankly  the  notion  of  gazump- 
ing on  our  house  is,  at  the 
moment,  very  appealing. 

(Dr)  Linda  Dry  den. 

21  Dick  Place, 

Edinburgh  £H9  2JU. 


m m SHILST  spot-on  in 
ljKI  pointing  out  the 
lflf  inter-play  of 
wK  W music,  ecstatic  ex- 
periences and  drug-use,  Rich- 
ard Benson  (And  the  rave  par- 
ties on,  August  7)  fails  to  place 
use  of  ecstasy  in  the  wider  con- 
text of  being  just  one  route 
into  the  “ecstatic  experience". 
My  current  PhD  research  sug- 
gests that  it  is  not  the  drug 
ecstasy  perse  that  is  central  to 
the  popularity  of  clubbing,  but 
ratter  the  quest  for  those 
“moments  of  ecstasy"  that  so 
characterise  certain  experi- 
ences and  situations. 

These  experiences  are  fea- 
tures of  all  cultures  and  histo- 
ries. Ecstasy  acts  only  to  ac- 
centuate and.  at  times, 
accelerate  access  to  them. 
Feelings  of  being,  Fora  Dee  ting 
moment,  outside  oneself  and 
submerged  within  the  dub- 
bing crowd,  feelings  of  eupho- 
ria, of  empathy,  even  medita- 
tion—all  vital  elements  of 
clobbers’  experiences  — are 
attainable  without  ecstasy. 

We  all  have  our  own  routes 
into  ecstatic  states  (through 
religion,  music,  art,  nature, 
alcohol,  food,  sex,  travel).  But 
1 the  motivations  for  taking  ec- 
I stasy  (and  other  dance  drugs) 


are  often  ignored  In  the  rush 
to  condemn  it  as  dangerous. 

To  search  for  the  ecstatic 
experience  is  only  human — 
we  have  all  done  it  Perhaps 
we  should  neither  condemn 
(nor  evangelise)  until  we  are 
ail  honest  with  ourselves 
about  our  own  routes  Into 
these  states  of  bliss. 
BenMalbon. 

Department  of  Geography. 
University  College. 

London  WCIHOAP. 


QmfULANTScanbead- 
^9dictive  and  we  can  expec 


HARLEM’S  Savoy  Ball- 
room. the  innovative  < 


■ Broom,  the  innovative  cen- 
tre for  much  of  social  jazz 
dance,  provided  a safe,  but  ex- 
citing, environment,  where 
young  people  danced  until 
breakfast  time  (without 
drugs)  whilst  protected  from 
the  main  threat  to  their 
health,  which  was  the 
“gotrof  being  passed  off  as 
alcohol  during  Prohibition. 

Are  there  any  ethical  entre- 
preneurs today  who  care 
enough  about  young  people’s 
health  to  provide  similar 
imaginatively  run  danceter- 
ias  that  don’t  need  drugs? 
Terry  Monaghan. 

Editor,  Jazz,  Jump  & Jive. 

35  Newton  Avenue, 

London  W38AR. 


Sldictive  and  we  can  expect 

a significant  number  of  young 
people  to  progress  to  opiates 
and  stimulants  such  as  am- 
phetamines or  crack/ cocaine 
(Nearly  all  ravers  ‘have  tried 
drugs’,' August  8). 

There  are  very  few  doctors 
wQUng  to  help  those  addicted 
to  stimulants.  In  order  to  at- 
tract such  people  into  treat- 
ment, It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe amphetamines  and 
hope  that  by  counselling  and 
support,  these  people  will 
OTpfihiffpy  ytahili»  and  be- 

come  abstinent. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  there  is  a pre- 
vailing attitude  that  all  one 
needs  to  do  is  to  stop  taking 
the  drug  and  withdrawal 
occurs  without  aide-effect 
This  is  for  from  true  and  ef- 
fects can  be  severe  and  fright- 
ening. People  suffer  from 
severe  depression,  panic 
attacks,  lethargy  and  muscu- 
lar pains.  It  can  take  many  . 
months  for  the  body  to  return 
tonormaL 

It  is  important  that  the  med- 
ical profession  looks  at  the 
stimulant  problem  objectively 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  ludi- 
crous situation  whereby  doc- 


tors who  do  try  to  help  am- 
phetamine addicts  are 
admonished. 

(Dr)  J A Garfoot. 

Lay  bourne  Clinic, 

Admiral's  Way. 

London  E149UH. 


I WAS  interested  to  read  of 
the  distinction  made  be- 


■ the  distinction  made  be- 
tween purchasing  drugs  from 
a friend  rather  than  a dealer . If 
someone  supplies  another 
with  an  Illegal  substance  and 
requests  payment  in  return, 
then  surely  that  person  is  "a 
dealer”.  What  kind  cf  “friend” 

gives  another  a potentially 
life-threatening  and  fetal  sub- 
stance? 

(Rev)  Ayshe  ErdaL 
30  Woodgate  Drive, 

Chellas  ton,  Derby  DE73 1UX. 


IT'S  not  surprising  that 
drugs  are  common  at  ra 


■drugs are  common  at  raves 

and  dances.  How  else  can  the 
participants  adapt  to  the  ca- 
cophonous onslaught  of  artifi- 
cially amplified  music?  A 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
decibels  permitted  might 
result  in  a corresponding 
reduction  of  the  drug  intake. 
H Richards. 

30b  Grand  Parade, 

Green  Lanes,  London  N41LG. 


Weekending 
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\/ODR  Leader  (August  5) 
T stated  that  seven  out  of 


-THE  lauding  of  the  Scottish 
I system  of  house-buying  has 
concentrated  on  the  process 
once  an  offer  is  accepted.  Le- 
gally binding  both  buyer and 
seller  very  quickly  undoubt- 
edly makes  gazumping  diffi- 
cult and  is  desirable.  How- 
ever, what  goes  on  before  an 
offer  is  accepted  is  fraught 
with  worry. 

As  almost  all  desirable 
properties  in  the  major  towns 
and  cities  will  generate  sev- 
eral interested  parties,  compe- 
tition is  fierce.  With  the  seller 
setting  a dosing  date  at  short 
notice,  and  with  surveys  car- 
ried out  before  offering, 
potential  buyers  can  have  a 
nightmare  trying  to  organise 
surveys  and  finance  at  very 
short  notice. 

Once  in  a position  to  offer, 

you  face  a blind  auction  in 
which  you  get  one  bid.  As  I sit 
waiting  for  solicitors  to  open 
sealed  envelopes  and  an- 
nounce the  winner  of  the 
second  decent  flat  I have  seen 
in  30  visits,  the  Scottish  way  of 
baying  a house  doesn’t  look 
quite  so  attractive. 

John  Williams. 

22  Thistle  Street. 

Aberdeen  AB10 IXD. 


I every  10  patients  left  a GP’s 
surgery  with  a prescription. 

| In  the  last  few  days  I have 
1 unfortunately  had  to  give  pre- 
i scriptlons  to  patients  with 
diabetes,  hypertension, 
asthma  and  cancer.  I realise 
that  I may  be  prolonging  their 
lives  and  hence  putting  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  the  Trea- 
sury. On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I offer  my  apologies  to 
my  fellow  taxpayers. 

(Dr)  RW  Thomas. 

Old  Road  Surgery, 

Old  Road, 

Llanelli. 


Interest  in  rates 


THE  obsession  with  a fixed 
target  inflation  continues 


Bridgets  no  match  for  Eliza 


DECCA  Aitkenhead  is 
wrong  to  draw  parallc 


CHRISTOPHER  Padley 
claims  (Letters,  Augus 


w claims  (Letters,  August  1) 
that  “there  is  no  better  device 
than  congestion  to  stop  us 
using  roads.”  A more  efficient 
and  less  polluting  device  is  to 
reduce  car-parking  places.  If 
drivers  know  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  park  their  car  at 
the  end  of  their  journey,  they 
will  find  another  mode  of 
travel. 

.Selma  MontforrL 
9 South  Road, 

Brighton  BNl  6SB. 


wrong  to  draw  parallels 
between  Bridget  Jones  and 
the  heroines  oT  Jane  Austen’s 
novels  (Bridget  Jones:  don’t 
ya  just  love  her?  August  8). 
Jane  Austen’s  heroines  are  in- 
telligent and  gutsy  women, 
rather  than  “sad  spinsters 
righting  over  undeserving 
men”.  In  Pride  And  Prejudice. 
Elizabeth  Bennett  turns  down 
Mr  Darcy’s  first  proposal  pre- 
cisely because  he  is  rude  and 
arrogant  and  rejects  the 


pompous  Rev  Collins  because 
he  is  a prat  Even  foe  milque- 
toast Fhnny  Price,  the  central 
character  of  Mansfield  Park, 
spurns  the  dashing  but  creepy 
Henry  Crawford,  despite 
heavy  pressure  to  make  a 
“good  match”. 

Jane  Austen’s  heroines  may 
not  match  modern  definitions 
of  feminism,  but  Eliza  Bennett 
is  closer  to  This  life’s  Anna 
than  to  Bridget  Jones. 
Richard  Adams. 

Golden  Lane,  London  ECl. 


Refugees  and  wasted  resources 


DR  BN  PARSONS  seems  to 
have  ignored  the  practica- 


AZUMPENG  happens  be- 
cause  house  agents  under- 
estimate the  market  value.  A 
legatee  would  not  expect  an 
executor  to  behave  like  a po- 
faced  saint  at  his  expense. 
RTownshend. 

Pine  Treet,  Middleton. 
Saxmundham, 

Suffolk  IP173LU. 


Cook’s  recipe 


L/have  ignored  the  practica- 
lities of  Trevor  Baylis’s  very 
simple  idea  of  a clockwork 
radio.  (Letters,  August  8).  It 
makes  the  radio  a very  porta- 
ble instrument  The  use  of 
solar  panels  would,  amongst 
other  things,  render  it  prohib- 
itively expensive.  The  DTI 
probably  felled  to  grasp  the 
point  when  excluding  the 
claim  for  a smart  grant 
Warren  James. 

34  Nicholson  Drive, 

Beccles, 

Suffolk  NR34. 


I UDITH  Cook’s  argument 
«J  that  Labour  needs  to  learn 


fast  from  the  Uxbridge  byelec- 
tion (Letters,  August  6)  is 
flawed.  Detailed  policy  hand- 
books and  summaries  were 
widely  circulated  to  all  candi- 
dates, constituencies  and 
members  during  the  general 
election  and  a policy  informa- 
tion hotline  was  staffed  seven 
days  (and  nights)  -a-week.  We 
have  received  numerous  let- 
ters and  messages  of  thanks 
from  candidates  in  non-mar- 
ginal seats,  grateful  for  the 
service. 

Perhaps  she  has  forgotten 
that  Labour  won  foe  general 
election  with  the  largest-ever 
recorded  landslide. 

Naomi  Grove. 

Uxbridge  Road, 

Hampton  Hill.  Middx  TW121SL. 


i 1 Jones,  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft 
1 which  crash-landed  at  Man- 
chester airport  (Report. 
August  5).  Is  glad  that  he  is  not 
a British  train  driver,  or  he 
would  have  incurred  flve  pen- 
alty points  for  that  moustache. 
CHE  Warren. 

19  Rectory  Road, 

Fara  bo  rough  GU14  7BU. 


QTUART  Jeffries  may  be 
O reading  too  much  into  a 
pop  group’s  musings  (Look 
deeply  into  Oasis's  new  album 
| sleeve.  What  do  you  see? 

! August  l).  I used  to  clean  the 
swimming  pool  at  Stock’s 
i Hotel  and  was  troubled  more 
by  floating  leaves  than  sinking 
cars. 

PhilRuston. 

54  Knaves  HILL 
Leighton  Buzzard. 
Bedfordshire  LU7  7DD. 


T who  meet  barriers  when 
attempting  to  practice  med- 
icine here  (Doctors  at  large, 
August  6)  raises  the  broader 
subject  of  refugees'  wasted 
skills.  The  Surrey  University 
Horizon  Project  offers  advice 
to  refugees  and  asylum-seek- 
ers who  are  trying  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  employment  or  educa- 
tion. Often  our  clients  have 
gained  qualifications  and  con- 
siderable work  experience  be- 
fore being  forced  to  flee  their 
homes. 

In  many  cases,  these  qualif- 
ications are  not  fully  recog- 
nised here.  This  can  result  in 
deep  frustration  at  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  from  welfare  to 
work  in  order  to  build  new 
lives.  The  situation  Is  made 
worse  by  the  protectionist 
strategies  of  many  of  foe  pro- 
fessions. These  were  rightly 
described  in  your  article  as 
actingakin  to  trade  guilds, 
and  many  refugees  find  it 
near  impossible  to  pick  up  the 
| threads  of.  for  example,  a legal 
1 career  once  in  Britain.  Such 
, barriers  to  entry,  of  course, 
affect  foe  indigenous  popula- 
tion as  well  as  migrant 
i groups. 

To  overlook  this  willing 
potential  would  be  perverse  at 
a time  where  skills  and  work 
experience  are  at  such  a pre- 
mium. This  is  particularly  so 
amongst  a group  where  many 
are  desperate  to  do  Labour’s 
bidding  and  move  away  from 
welfare  and  Into  work. 


Perhaps  the  welfare-to- 
work  theme  needs  to  expand 
its  remit  and  become  more 
inclusive. 

PanitaAshe. 

Ken  Brown. 

JUlOInmide. 

Nicholas  Walters. 

Horizon  Project 
University  of  Surrey, 

Ward  Street 

Guildford,  Surrey  GUI  4LH. 


with  little  apparent  concern 
about  recession  and  future 
employment  levels  (Bank 
takes  heat  for  rate  rise. 
August  8).  Because  of  the 
inter-dependence  of  econom- 
ics, our  inflation  will  always 
be  influenced  by  what  is  hap- 
pening In  other  countries. 

Our  target  should  not  there- 
fore be  a fixed  rate  plucked 
out  of  thin  air:  it  should 
reflect  the  interdependency  of 

economics  and  should  be  the 
mid-point  of  foe  anticipated 
inflation  rates  of  a basketful 
of  our  competitors. 

Interest  rates  are  for  too  im- 
portant to  leave  to  the  experts 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  gaggle  of  economists  ap- 
pointed by  Mr  Brown.  The 
Bank’s  monetary  committee 
should  be  reconstituted  with 
a majority  of  others  con- 
cerned with  the  economic 
well-being  of  foe  country,  who 
could  vote  down  foe  experts. 

There  is  little  point  in  try- 
ing to  restrict  inflation  to  an 
arbitrary  specific  figure  if 
massive  unemployment  fol- 
lows and  a time  when  our 
competitors'  inflation  rate  is 
different 
Bill  Kearns. 

11  Court  Royal  Mews. 
Northlands  Road, 
Southampton  S015  2TU. 


\/OUR  article  (Jobless 

T young  to  Swap  college  ft* 
the  dole.  August  7)  reveals  a 
lot  about  foe  Government's 
attitude  to  both  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  education 
system. 

If  New  Labour  seriously 
want  to  take  250.00Q  people  off 
tte  dole,  then  they  should  do 
so  by  creating  SBO.OOoreal 
jobs.  If  they  want  to  open  up 
education  for  people  currently 
unemployed,  they  should 
offer  foil  grants  to  Item  rather 
than  a £11,500  debt. 

If;  insteedtbay  merely  went 
to  massage  foe  unemployment 
figures  and  save  some  cash 
from  the  benefits  WD,  then 
okay,  force  people  into  col- 
lege* or  onto  £60  ft  week 
“McJobs"— and  If  they  don’t 
accept,  then,  like  a modern 
day  Mister  Bumble,  snatch 
their  benefits  back! 

The  Government's  attitude 
to  education  seems  to  be  in- 
creasingly that  it  should  be 
little  more  than  a glorified  Job- 
training scheme  and  a dump- 
ing ground  to  help  them  abuse 
the  jobless  figure. 

A high-quality,  decently- 
funded  education  system  that 
is  freely  accessible  to  all  and 
that  exists  primarily  to  ex- 
pand knowledge,  seems  to  be 
an  idea  totally  beyond  the  pale 
to  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
unthinkable. 

Mick  Duncan. 

Co-Secretary.  Campaign  for 
Free  Education, 
c/o  Newcastle  University 
Students' Union. 

Kings  Walk, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  NEi  BQfl. 


1 A 5 a graduate.  Iam  out- 
/Araged  by  this  proposal. 


/Araged  by  this  proposal. 

Undergraduates — who 
studied  for  years  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a university,  who 
worked  feverishly  to  balance 
their  study  and  survive,  and 
who  emerge  qualified,  usually 
in  debt  and  frequently  unem- 
. ployedor  underpaid— will 
find  their  degree  being  dis- 
missed as  worthless  because 
“the  man  in  the  street”  could 
have  achieved  it. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  the  ma- 
jority of  graduates  to  find  de- 
cent jobs.  ones  not  involving 
shelf-stacking  that  is.  Mean- 
while. are  those  who  have 
studied  for  A-leveis/BTEC 
and  who  would  take  the  risk  of 
studying,  to  be  displaced  by 
the  semi-literate? 

Why  aren’t  foe  “disadvan- 
taged” taught  the  basic  skills 
and  qualifications  they  need 
to  get  ahead?  If  they  are  to  be 
admitted  to  places  of  exclusiv- 
ity, why  doesn’t  Labour 
resume  the  assisted  places 
scheme? 

Mark  JTuban. 

27  Langley  Park, 

London  NW72AA. 


A Country  Diary 


IUST  before  the  election,  a 
U young  asylum-seeker  from 
central  Africa  approached  me 
for  English  classes  at  my  local 
adult  education  centre.  He 
had  recently  arrived  at  Water- 
loo, and,  unsure  of  what  to  do. 
he  had  spent  the  night  at  the 
station  before  applying  for 
asylum.  As  he  d id  not  apply  on 
arrival,  he  Is  not  eligible  for 
benefits  until  he  is  either  rec- 
ognised as  a refugee  or 
removed.  This  could  take  two 
or  three  years.  He  doesn’t 
even  have  foe  right  to  work  for 
the  first  six  months. 

Without  cash,  he  was  hav- 
ing to  walkfor  two  hours  just 
to  see  his  solicitor.  Hie  was 
sick,  depressed  and  alone. 
Thousands  more  are  in  the 
same  situation. 

After  100  days  in  power,  foe 
Government  has  yet  to  do  any- 
thing about  changing  thi<  dis- 
mal state  of  affairs,  in  spite  of 
having  originally  con- 
demned foe  legislation  which 
made  it  possible. 

Sam  Mackenzie. 

17  The  Polygon,  London  SW4. 


MACHYNLLETH:  A lovely 
Sunday  being  forecast  I de- 
cided to  climb  MoelHebog, 
which  gives  such  perfect 
views  east  to  Snowdon  and 
west  to  Bardsey  Island.  But  the 
gods  were  not  smiling.  Sunday 
brought  rain  Instead  of  shine 
and  I stay  ed  at  home  and  read 
a book  instead.  Happily,  it  was 
a hook  that  took  me  to  the 
mountains,  not  only  those  of 
Wales  but  as  far  away  as  Ever- 
est — a sequence  of  elegant 
essays  bright  with  the 
sparkling  touches  that  are  the 
hallmark  of  Jim  Perrin’s  style. 

This  latest  book  of  his, 
Spirits  Of  Place,  is  a rich  col- 
lection of  his  recent  writings 
for  journals  and  radio.  And  al- 
though mountains  and  rock- 
climbing  are  prominent 
themes,  there  is  much  else. 
Jim  tells  a strange  tale  as  he 
takes  us  on  a walk  along  the 
wild  cliffs  of  north-west  An- 
glesey; be  brings  to  life  an 
abandoned  Caernarfonshire  . 
slate  quarry;  he  relates  a poi- 
gnant story  in  foe  churchyard 
at  Aberdaron.  We  range  from 
a fascinating  tale  in  the  Ma- 


binogion  to  thoughts  gener- 
ated by  foe  deaths  of  rock- 
climbing  friends.  The  “short 
span  between  laughter  and 
oblivion"  is  never  for  from 
Jim's  mind. 

In  a different  mood  we  are 
treated  to  vivid  profiles: 
among  them  the  Irish  travel- 
ler and  writer,  Dervia  Mur- 
phy, the  Bardsey  Island  artist, 
Kim  Atkinson;  foe  politician. 
Michael  Foot;  the  mountain- 
eer, Sir  Charles  Evans;  the  al- 
pine botanist  Evan  Roberts. 
The  book  ends  in  Wales,  in  a 
great  trek  south  in  the  steps  of 
George  Borrow,  an  enjoyable 
safer!  on  which  our  author 
has  plenty  of  scope  for  delight, 
humour,  disgust  and  other 
feelings  engendered  by  what 
he  sees  along  foe  road. 

It  is  an  endearing,  thought- 
provoking  book  given  added 
liveliness  by  Jim’s  many  un- 
conventional ideas  and  his 
well-known  lack  of  reverence 
for  foe  establishment.  A great 
entertainment  you’ll  love  it 
It  is  published  by  Gomer 
Press  at  £17.50. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


A blow  for  free  speech 

Major  Joyce  is  well  worth  listening  to 


Even  Branson  can’t  make  trains  run  on  time 


INITIALLY  there  was  a sensible  official  response  to 
Major  Eric  Joyce’s  damning  indictment  of  the  Army’s 
current  recruitment  and  promotion  policies  set  out  in  a 
Fabian  pamphlet  and  Guardian  feature  this  week.  No 
one  doubted  his  commitment  to  improving  the  service. 
Privately,  some  officers  that  conceded  his  main  criti- 
cism — antiquated  class  distinctions,  which  were 
preventing  talented  working-class  recruits  from  becom- 
ing successful  officers  — would  have  to  be  tackled.  An 
Army  spokesman  told  the  Daily  Telegraph:  “We  would 
like  to  talk  to  him  and  look  at  his  research’’.  But  then 
crude  instinct  intervened  and  on  Thursday  Major  Joyce 
was  suspended  pending  die  outcome  of  a disciplinary 
hearing 

Undoubtedly,  the  major  has  broken  the  rules.  He  did 
not  submit  his  pamphlet  — or  Guardian  feature  — to  I 
his  senior  officers  for  approval.  But  if  he  had  done,  they 
would  not  have  been  published.  And  yet  the  Govern-  j 
ment  has  called  for  an  open  debate  in  its  current 
strategic  defence  review.  As  Major  Joyce  noted  in  bis  , 
Guardian  article,  the  only  group  excluded  from  airing 
their  views  openly  are  the  190,000  service  personnel  j 
“not  fbrtunate  enough  to  be  generals,  admirals  or  air 1 
marshals”.  All  the  others  have  to  submit  their  com- 
ments through  established  chains  of  command  As  a 
senior  army  recruitment  adviser,  Major  Joyce  is  better 
informed  than  most  about  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
Army's  current  Victorian-styte  social  divide:  it  is  5,000 
under  strength  and  is  projected  to  show  a 15  per  cent 
shortfall  in  recruitment  for  several  years  to  come. 
Ministers  should  take  the  generals  aside  and  tell  them 
to  stop  disciplining  the  messenger  — and  get  on  with 
addressing  the  problem  he  has  identified. 


Mark  Lawson 


Opinion  polls  show 
that  many  British 
people  believe  that 
Richard  Branson 
ought  to  be  In  politics.  Well, 
be  certainly  seems  to  have 
one  of  the  traditional  qual- 
ities: extreme  sensitivity  to 
press  criticism. 

The  London  Evening  Stan- 
dard recently  expressed  con- 
cern that  Branson’s  company 
was  diversifying  too  widely: 
“slapping  its  brand-name”  on 
anything  that  sold.  This  is  not 
a minority  opinion.  As  he  has 
rapidly  expanded  from  air- 
lines to  fizzy  drinks  to  finan- 
cial investment  to  cinemas  to 
clothes  and  now  railways, 
many  have  frit  that  this  level 
of  promiscuity  should  be  rec- 
ognised by  formally  changing 
the  company’s  trade-name 
from  Virgin  to  Whore. 
Branson  fexed  a charming 


article  from  his  personal  Car- 
ribean  island,  explaining  that 
foe  writer  had  got  it  all 
wrong.  WelL  he  can  send  an- 
other letter,  but  this  column 
has  an  advantage  over  him.  I 
happen  to  be  a commuter  on 
the  Virgin  West  Coast  line. 

Those  in  madia  and  bus- 
iness are  frequently  cynical 
about  Branson's  popularity 
with  the  public.  But  the  adm- 
iration is  deep  and  genuine. 
He  is  the  first  pop-star  entre- 
preneur, routinely  topping 
surveys  to  choose  top  role 

i model  for  pre-teenagers  or 
first  president  of  a British 
1 republic.  The  attraction  is 
| based  partly  on  bis  attitude  — 

! the  beard,  the  woollies,  the 
adrenalin  sports  — but  also 
On  consumer  gratitude:  he 
has  reinvented  trans-Atlantic 
travel.  Americanised  British 
cinemas  and  even  made  pen- 
sions relatively  sexy. 

And  so  the  eve  of  the  West 
Coast  changeover  was  the 
rough  equivalent  for  Milton 
Keynes  Central,  Manchester 
Plcadflly  and  stations  to  Glas- 
gow of  July  1789  in  Paris  or 
February  1917  in  Moscow.  A 
chant  started  up  on  one  of  the 
last  evening  trains  out  of 
Eustoxu  “Branson!  Branson! 
Branson!”  Snriy  ticket  in- 
spectors were  taunted  wife 
predictions  of  their  job  pros- 


pects when  the  peoples'  cham- 
pion took  over.  For  a political 
commentator,  this  was  a rare 
moment  when  metaphor  be- 
came reality:  these  people  lit- 
erally believed  that  Richard 
Branson  would  make  the 
trains  run  on  time.  On  that 
twilight  journey  of  the  rid 
regime,  one  traveller  was 
heard  to  say:  “On  Virgin 
flights,  they  bring  round  choc 
ices  halfway  through,  even  In 
Economy!”  In  retrospect,  this 
comment  is  unbearably  sad- 

The  first  surprise  — as 
Branson  has  made  his  fortune 
as  an  under-cutter  — was  foe 
pricing:  on  foe  same  extor- 
tionate cheques,  the  payee 
simply  changed  from  Inter- . 
City  to  Virgin  And.  although  1 
a couple  of  engines  were 
painted  with  the  red  and 
white  flash  — so  that,  if  you 
closed  one  eye  on  the  {flat- 
farm,  they  pleasantly  resem- 
bled an  aeroplane  — the  car- 
riages remained  the  familiar 
I juddering  dust-traps.  The 
catering  has  remained  stalely 
i foe  same. 

And  he  has  not  — far  from 
it  — made  the  trains  run  on 
time.  On  Thursday  of  this 
week,  for  example,  the  dis- 
may of  passengers  at  foe  an- 
nouncement that  the  Virgin 
train  they  had  come  to  catch 
was  running  20  minutes  late 


out  of  Wolverhampton  was 
tempered  only  by  an  Illogical 
joy  that  a previous  Virgin  ser- 
vice, being  80  minutes  de- 
layed, would  now  arrive 
slightly  before  it 

The  platform  mi  which  we 
were  standing  riigpTaypH  large 
notices  apologising  for  foe  ab- 
sence of  proper  catering  facil- 
ities on  various  Virgin  trains. 
When  the  service  finally  ar- 
rived, there  was  an  intercom 
apology  about  the  break-down 
In  the  on-board  air-condition- 
ing. There  is  nothing  novel  In 
these  conditions  for  commut- 
ers. The  point  is  that  they 
now  give  the  impressuto  of! 
coming  with  Richard  Bran- 
son’s best  wishes. 

Branson  is  right  to  argue 
that  successful  companies 
run  the  risk  of  stagnation  — 

the  fall  of  Apple,  this  week 
humiliatingly  baled  out  by  its 
rival  Microsoft,  is  an  example 
of  what  can  happen  with 
under-expansion  — but  what 
Virgin  seems  to  have  done,  in 
the  case  of  foe  West  Coast 
line,  is  to  abandon  its  proven 
business  methods. 

The  company's  trick  has 
been  to  be  the  quasi-hippy  op- 
position, the  small  guy  on  the 
big  guy’s  patch.  Branson’s 
business  signature  has  been 
to  challenge  — with  better 
service  and  cheaper  prices  — 


financially  successful  but  cul- 
turally unpopular  corporate 
monoliths:  British  Airways, 
Coca-Cola,  the  high  street 
banks  and  giant  insurance 
companies. 

Ronald  Reagan  — for  his 
ability  to  take  the  praise  and 
evade  the  Name— was  called 
the  Teflon  President  In  the 
same  way,  Richard  Branson 
has  been  foe  no-stick  bus- 
inessman. If  Virgin’s  flights 
were  late  or  cancelled,  this 
seemed  to  passengers  to  be 
the  fault  orBritish  Airways. 

The  British  railway  net- 1 
work,  however,  was  a market 
unlike  any  other  Branson  had 
entered.  In  a curious  sense, 
the  dominant  monolith  — 
Inter-City  — was  effectively 
the  underdog,  for  most  com- 
muters understood  that  the 
rail  system  had  been  starved 
of  investment  .(Government 
ministers  were  always  disap- 
pointed by  the  travelling  pub- 
lic’s relative  tolerance  of 

strikes.) 

And  so,  unusually,  Branson 
came  in  as  top-dog.  Made  fam- 
ous by  offering  a sparky  alter- 
native at  the  margins,  he 
finds  himself  for  the  first  time 
on  the  west  Coast  line  a 
monopoly  provider.  On  these 
trains,  Branson  is  foe  estab- 
lishment. He  exists  in  theoret- 
ical opposition  to  Inter-City 


but  is  challenging  only  a 
memory.  The  West  Coast 
mess  has  an  important  mes- 
sage for  Branson  both  within 
business  — suggesting  that 
Virgin  inevitably  works  best 
an  Innovator  of  companies 
rather  than  a renovator  — 
and  outside  of  it 

The  question  of  the  tycoon- 
balloonist’s  long-term  ambi- 
tions remains  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  things  about  him. 
A man  alert  to  his  own  public- 
ity. he  must  at  least  have  con- 
sidered the  possibilities  of 
elective  office  in  a reconsti- 
tuted London  or  Britain.  Poli- 
tics the  franchise:  Vir- 
gin Leader. 

Yet,  If  he  is  tempted  to  obey 
the  opinion  polls,  Branson 
might  reflect  that  Ids  Involve- 
ment in  the  railways  haw 
given  him  a useful  preview  of 
a political  career  coming  into 
power  with  high  public  expec- 
tations, he  has  faced  public 
dismay  as.  it  became  clear 
that  the  great  figure  of  oppos- 
ition and  criticism  is  no 
longer  so  impressive  when  he 
has  sole  responsibility. 

This  is  what  happens  when 
the  underdog  becomes  the  top 
dog.  For  commuters  on  the 
West  Coast  line,  this  has  been 
the  summer  when  Richard 
Branson's  extraordinary  rep- 
utation fell  under  a train. 
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Holy  Land  leaders  need 
their  heads  banging 


comment  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THEY  say  that  over  the 
years  partners  in  a 
marriage  come  to 
resemble  earh  other. 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  are 
bonded  in  an  enforced  union 
which  is  like  the  most  terri- 
ble of  marriages.  Certain 
related  vices  have  long  been 
obvious.  But  their  two  lead- 
ers now,  Yasser  Arafat  and 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  have 
much  too  much  in  common, 
all  of  it  for  the  worse.  Both 


are  weak,  both  are  Incompe- 
tent and  both  are  corrupt, 
though  in  different  ways  and 
m different  degrees.  Peace  is 
hostage  to  their  deficiencies. 

All  these  things  are  inter- 
connected. Netanyahu  is  a 
man  who  cannot  give  up  the 
idea  of  the  Palestinian^  as 
the  enemy,  and  can  envisage 
a settlement  only  as  a scheme 
to  ensure  the  other  side’s  per- 
manent impotence.  Arafat  is 
a man  who  similarly  cannot 
give  up  old  ways.  This  is  not 
so  much  in  his  frequent  rhe- 
torical taking  back,  when 
speaking  in  Arabic,  of  what 
he  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceded, but  In  his  manner  of 
rule,  which  Is  conspiratorial, 
inefficient,  and  inherently 
corrupt.  That  corruption 
arises  from  the  idea  that  the 
way  to  govern  is  by  having 
all  things  in  your  gift  — as- 
sets to  distribute  or  withhold. 


Israeli  government  Is  honest 
by  comparison.  Yet  Netanya- 
hu's maimer  of  rule  skirts 
corruption  because  of  the  du- 
bious manoeuvres  to  which 
he  has  several  times  resorted 
in  order  to  keep  his  govern- 
ment going.  This,  also.  If  not 
to  the  same  exaggerated 
degree,  is  the  politics  of  the 
pay-off  . 

Both  leaders  undoubtedly 
believe  in  pain.  The  mea- 
sures that  Netanyahu  has  Im- 
posed after  the  Jerusalem 
market  bombing  are  only  a 
particularly  "visible  twrampig 
of  the  Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter’s long  attachment  to  col- 
lective punishment  as  the 
best  means  of  combating  the 
terrorism  on  which  he  sees 
hlmsdfas  an  expert 

As  for  Arafat,  If  the  idea 
that  he. could  suppress  every 
single  terrorist  operation  is 
nonsensical,  it  Is  true  that  he 


could  try  harder.  And  when 
be  warns  of  an  explosion  to 
come,  it  is  code  for  more  vio- 
lence against  lipwt)* 

The  Holy  Land's  misfor- 
tune is  that  its  affairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  two  men  who  do 
not  have  the  authority  or  vi- 
sion to  move  toward  a settle- 
ment Their  legitimacy  is 
eroding  at  about  an  equal 
rate.  They  undermine  them- 
selves and  they  undermine 
each  other. 

Arafat  has  wasted  much  of 
the  prestige  he  rightly  earned 
by  keeping  the  flame  burning 
to  the  point  where  he  and  the 
FLO  were  ahle  to  return  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  to  the  West 
Bank  and  imagtno  how 
different  the  situation  might 
be  now  If  his  administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  young 
technocrats,  there  were  no 
huge  villas  to  attract  popular 
anger,  and  what  revenues 


there  are  were  not  going 
mainly  to  maintain  inflated 
police  and  paramilitary 
forces. 

Netanyahu  has  also  wasted 
his  political  capital.  His 
reluctant  compromises  have 
alienated  Ms  supporters,  the 
easy  formulas  of  his  election 
have  proved  to  be 
nonsense,  and  his  govern- 
ment is  a patched  and  bat- 
tered thing. 

Yet  a false  equivalence  be- 
tween the  two  men  and  the 
two  sides  must  be  avoided. 
Arafefs  failure  is  of  a lesser 
order  than  Netanyahu's.  He 
fafTfl  to  fihann*  the  TwaaHh 
Into  better  behaviour,  foils  to 

Command  the  iniyrnatinnal 

support  that  would  put  pres- 
sure on  them,  fails  to  achieve 
the  stature  that  would  ensure 
Palestinian  acceptance  of  dif- 
ficult decisions.  But  he  has 
not  repudiated  the  frame- 
work for  a settlement  which 
the  Oslo  Agreement  created, 
even  though  that  agreement 
was  always  going  to  lead  to  a 
settlement  giving  Palestin- 
ians for  thaw  they  had 
ever  been  ready  to  accept  be- 
fore. Netanyahu's  case  is 
very  different.  He  wishes  to 
discard  the  Oslo  agreement, 
but  baa  nothing  to  put  in  its 
place  except  an  unfair  and 
unworkable  plan  which 
would  give  the  Palestinians 
less  than  half  of  the  West 
Bank,  in  separate  chunks, 


surrounded,  overlooked,  and 

economically  dependent  on 
Israel,  and  without  even  the 
n«mp  of  a state-  His  own  sol- 
diers and  secret  service  men, 
hard  cases  though  they  arj, 
know  how  fertile  this  is.  Yet  it 
Is  for  this  noble  aim  that  he 

wants  Arafat  to  round  up  his 

radicals  and  hand  over  toe 
terrorists.  You  might  as  wen 
ask  the  animals  to  organise 
their  own  zoo,  or  the  prison; 
era  their  own  prison.  Arafat 
only  cooperates  because  re 
hopes  the  Americans  will 
force  Netanyahu  to  change.. 

Netanyahu  has  been  disas- 
trous. HO  epitomises  Israel’s 
faults  to  the  point  of  carica- 


new  Labour  leader,  has  let 
out  about  Labour’s  ideas  on  a 
territorial  settlement,  for 
Instance,  is  not  that  dramati- 
cally different  from  Netanya- 
hu's position. 

Some  responsible  Palestin- 
ians. like  the  PLO’s  London 
representative,  Aflf  Safieh, 
believe  that  if  Labour  were 
Still  in  power,  there  would 
still  be  a deadlock  which  a 
third  party,  meaning  the 
United  States,  would  have  to 
resolve.  If  so,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a different 
kind  of  deadlock,  accompa- 
nied by  less  bitterness,  fewer 
acts  of  provocation  and,  per- 
haps. fewer  bombs  in  market- 


Palestinians  and  Israelis  may  be 
learning  a number  of  lessons  about  their 
unavoidable  intimacy  with  each  other 


ture.  But  it  has  to  be  said  that 
the  alternative.  Labour,  path 
sbnmiri  not  be  romanticised. 
Would  everything  be  settled 
haH  Rabin  not  been  billed,  or 
had  Peres  been  elected? 
There  are  structural  ob- 
stacles to  a settlement  in  Is- 
raeli society  and  In  the  Is- 
raeli political  system  that 
wonld  operate  whichever 
party  or  leader  were  in 
charge.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  what  Ehud  Barak,  the 


places,  but  still  a block  requr- 
ing  a push  from  outside. 

The  Arab- Israeli  conflict 
has  never  been  autonomous. 
It  has  always  been  managed, 
or  mismanaged,  by  outside 
powers.  So  the  United  States 
moves  forward  — was  al- 
ready moving  before  the 
bombs  — to  get  the  two  sides 
on  terms  again.  Washington 
has  been  on  the  sidelines 
since  President  Clinton 
foiled  in  April  to  persuade 


Netanyahu  to  cancel  or  post- 
pone the  building  scheme  at 
Har  Homar  which  had  so  en- 
raged  Palestinians.  The  issue 
Is  whether  the  American  gov- 
ernment really  understands 
that  simply  modifying  Netan- 
yahu’s policies  is  not  enough. 
Unless  American  interven- 
tion emphasises  that  any 
settlement  must  produce  a vi- 
able Palestinian  state,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories in  continuous  tracts, 
and  with  a capital  zone 
within  the  present  limits  of 
Jerusalem,  then  it  win  be  ef- 
fectively on  Netanyahu’s 
side. 

PflleffHnlanq  and  Jjfpaallc 

may  be  in  the  process  of 
learning  a number  of  slow, 
subterranean  lessons  about 
their  unavoidable  Intimacy 
with  each  other  and  about 
leadership,  provocation,  and 
the  limits  of  the  use  iff  force. 
That  may  be  the  true,  and  for 
the  moment  the  only,  peace 
process.  Neither  side  wants 
or  could  sustain  real  war,  so 
the  question  is  whether  they 
want  to  live  on,  hurting  and 
punishing  one  another  by 
turn,  bomb  and  blockade  in 
endless  alternation,  or  on 
some  other  basis.  In  deter- 
mining this,  israAHs  have  not 
been  assisted  by  their  pres- 
ent leader,  while  Arafat’s 
resistance  to  Netanyahu’s 
foolish  plans  has  lacked  the 
weight  it  ought  to  have  had. 


A land  stained  with  guilty  secrets 


When  Julia  Pascal  went  to  live 
in  France  she  was  shocked  to 
discover  a Catholic, 
xenophobic,  racist  streak 
embedded  deep  within  the 
nation’s  culture.  But  is 
the  mood  about  to  change? 


FIVE  years  ago,  I ar- 
rived In  Prance 
with  a dream.  I be- 
lieved that  liberie, 
egalitg,  fratemite 
was  actually  possible.  Revolu- 
tionary France  changed  Its 
calendar  and  the  world  order. 
It  rejected  Catholic  domina- 
tion and.  even  if  Revolution 
degenerated  into  Terror,  at 
least  the  Idea  of  social  Justice 
could  never  be  forgotten. 

I knew  the  Revolution  In- 
spired slaves  to  revolt,  Jews 
to  expect  citizenship  and 
women  to  aim  for  les  droits  de 
1'homme.  As  an  atheist  a 
woman  and  a Jew.  I found 
this  utopia  Irresistible. 

I Imagined  a secular,  multi- 
cultural country  where  the 
Church  would  have  little  im- 
pact. After  being  hugely  influ- 
ence by  Simone  De  Beau- 
voir’s book  The  Second  Sex,  I 
expected  women  to  be  Inde- 
pendent, confident  and  ambi- 
tious. And  yes.  I'd  soaked  up 
the  image  of  Prance  as  a land 
of  resistance  heroes. 

The  French  Revolution  was 
part  of  my  cultural  makeup 
as  a European.  Hadn’t  it 
smashed  Church  power? 
Hadn't  it  released  the  Idea  of 
equality  between  all  men  and 
women?  Its  effect  on  English 
literature  was  massive.  It  in- 
spired Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge to  write  the  lyrical  bal- 
lads and  celebrate  the  lives  of 
the  outcast,  the  beggar  and 
the  gypsy. 

Certainly  It  had  done  all 
those  things,  and  yet  I was 
naive.  There  Is  another 
France  with  a conservative 
Catholic  mindset,  contradic- 
tory to  the  revolutionary 
ideals  of  1789  and  1968.  This 
older  Prance  is  a xenophobic, 
central  power  which  still 
remains  embedded  in  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  on  earth.  In  the 
12th  century,  it  annihilated 
France’s  first  protestants,  the 
Cathars.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  five  years  ago,  on  the 
night  of  August  24/25,  it  mas- 
sacred the  Huguenots.  And 
today,  over  90  years  after  offi- 
cial Church  disestablishment, 
French  Catholicism  still  al- 
ters through  state  bureau- 
cracy. The  effects  of  the 
Church  still  reach  Into  almost 
every  area  of  the 
political  culture.  Buildings 
are  still  paid  for  and  refur- 
bished by  the  local  mayor - 
which  means  clergy  have 
renl-free  beautifluiy-atafo- 
mined  property. 

French  public  holidays  are 
stubbornly  Catholic,  and  on 
TV  the  weather  reporter  in- 
forms viewers  of  tomorrow's 
saint’s  day.  Until  recently, 
parents  were  only  allowed  to 
give  their  children  saints' 
names.  A residue  of  .Catholi- 
cism remains  in  the  collective 
memory  along  with  an  intol- 
erance of  difference.  This  is 
most  noticeable  in  Ur  France. 
Prvfande,  the  rural  Prance  of 
Chabrol's  films. 

This  hidden  France  is  a 
place  few  tourists  experience. 

“The  personal  is  political" 
has  informed  our  attitudes 
for  over  a decade  but  no  such 
philosophy  penetrates  Latin 
France.  Newspapers  protect 
rather  than  expose  Catholic 
politicians  who  parade  their 
wives  In  public  white  humili- 
ating them  by  maintaining 
their  mistresses.  Mitterrand  s 
long  relationship  with  Anne 
Ptogeot.  housed  to  theStysfe, 
and  his  daughter  Mazarine, 
was  known  by  the  pw»  who 
censured  the  story  tmtu  Mit- 
terrand fhose  to  apeak-  Simi- 
larly Mitterrand's  fascist 

medal,  awarded  by  Wtaba  for 
services  to  Vichy,  ^os 
revealed  over  50  years  later. 


When  Mitterrand  died  no 
journalist  noticed  the  oddity 
of  the  president  of  a secular 
state  receiving  a frmeral  ma« 
in  Notre  Dame.  As  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  Mr  Mitterrand 
may  be  buried  as  he  wishes, 
but  when  the  president  of  the 
republic  endorses  the  liaison 
between  State  and  Vatican  in 
an  official  republican  cere- 
mony, then  surely  this  is  an- 
other matter. 

The  FngHfih  rarely  come 
Into  contact  with  tills  level  of 
French  life,  and  English  atti- 
tudes to  the  French  tend  to  be 
suspicious.  French  food,  wine 
and  sensuality  Is  adored, 
French  people  are  not  Here, 
anti-French  feeling  dates 
back  to  the  100  Years  War 
when  French  anti-English- 
ness  and  English  anti-French 
prejudice  was  territoriaL 

Why  has  the  Church 
regained  such  power  after 
disestablishment?  Perhaps 
there  is  a collective  uncon- 
scious guilt  after  the  original 
sin  or  the  Revolution.  Despite 
celebrating  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. Mitterrand  thought  the 
Revolution  was  a “bloc’’.  No 
politician  dares  to  challenge 
this  curious  anomaly.  Indeed, 
when  Mitterrand  tried  to  na- 
tionalise state  education  In 
1983,  the  Church  mobilised 
such  a virulent  opposition 
that  plans  were  dropped.  Lan- 
guage reinforces  this  pro- 
Catholic  bias.  Catholic  educa- 
tion is  described  as  Vecole 
Ilbre,  implying  state  educa- 
tion Is  a form  of 
imprisonment. 

Today  the  territorial 
struggle  is  between  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  ways  of 
looking  at  the  world.  The  cen- 
tralised Catholic  faith  with 
its  ornate  Imagery,  opposi- 
tion . to  women  priests, 
abortion  and  contraception, 
is  in  direct  challenge  to  the 
more  relaxed  attitude  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Of  course 
this  country's  several  Protes- 
tant voices  have  Influenced 
English  mores  since  the  Ref- 
ormation, encouraging  a 
modern  pluralism  where 
today  almost  every  point  of 
view  is  valid. 

Charlotte  Bronte  in  her 
novel  ViHette,  explores  the 
battle  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  aesthetic.  Set- 
ting her  book  In  19-century 
Brussels,  BrontS  criticises  a 
priest-ridden  French  society 
where  girls  are  brought  up  to 
be  pretty  dolls,  educated  only 
to  find  rich  husbands.  Over  a 
century  earlier.  Voltaire’s 

Lettres  Philosophiques  mar- 
velled at  the  non-hierarchlcal 
Quakers  and  applauded 
English  non-conformism. 

■gush  eccentricity  has  ma- 
tured into  the  expression  of 
multlculturalism,  a philoso- 
phy which  France,  with  its 
lack. of  pluralism,  flxds  so 

difficult. 

NOT  that  Britain 
has  overcome  her 
own  multi-ethnic 
problems.  British 
media  writers  are 
right  to  plead  for  more  inte- 
grated casting  and  more 
black  and  brown  faces  in  poli- 
tics and  the  arts.  But  France 
is  even,  further  behind. 
French  television  employs  no 
non-white  newsreaders  or 
even  weather  forecasters.  Oc- 
casionally Africans  appear  in 
adverts. 

For  two  consecutive  years 
Ltndt  has  produced  a massive 
poster  of  a naked  black  wom- 
an offering  her  breasts  to 
camera.  In  France  black  skin 
chocolate.  Nobody  pro- 
tests — after  aff  the  Image  is 
“beautlfor.  The  accent  on 
beauty  and  te  took  is  not  un- 
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connected  to  the  Catholic 
Church’s  ornate  artistic  heri- 
tage. a theatre  performance 
is  un  spectacle  where  the  de- 
cor Is  frequently  more  impor- 
tant than  the  text  That  the 
great  fashion  houses  are  in 
Paris  and  Rome  is  surety  no 
accident  and  a new  collection 
often  dominates  French  TV 
news.  Of  course  the  wealth  of 
Catholic  architecture  is  se- 
ductive but,  outside  the 
breathtaking  splendour  of 
Montmartre’s  Sacri  Coeur, 
thin  young  men  stand  on  the 
steps  selling  trinkets  to  tour- 
ists. They  -are  all  Africans. 
French  wealth,  like  British, 
was  built  on  the  back  of  the 
slave  empire  which  few 
choose  to  acknowledge. 

But  what  of  current  English 
anti-French  attitudes?  Al- 
though Stow-on-the-Wold  xea- 
ophobically  rejected  French 
twinnin&  apart  from  fear  of 
Brussels  and  the  Imagined 
threat  of  the  single  currency, 
English  hostility  to  France  is 
partly  a hatf-forgotten  reac- 
tion to  Roman  Catholicism. 
Charles  cannot  marry  a Cath- 
olic and  become  King.  Guy 
Fawkes  Is  gleefully  burnt  in  a 
moment  of  Protestant  trium- 
phalism. Are  these  signs  of 


fear  of  “the  whore  of 
Babylon"? 

Kenneth  Branagh's  Henry 
V was  popular  in  London  and 
Paris.  Branagh's  Henry  is  a 
Sober  Protestant  Englishman 
(Branagh  is  a Northern  Ire- 
land Protestant)  a botch,  no- 
nonsense  chap,  unlike 
French,  effeminate  royalty. 
11115  of  course  was  Shake- 
speare's political  propaganda 


for  a newly-converted  king- 
dom. The  French  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  play's  national- 
ism. (Perhaps  it  went 
unnoticed  in  the  dubbed  ver- 
sion.) Selective  amnesia  is 
common  when  historical 
recriminations  are  ex- 
changed. Celebrating  Agio- 
court,  English  nationalism 
forgets  that  Catholics  were 
murdering  Catholics.  Simi- 
larly the  French  still  hlame 
the  FngiijJi  for  burning  Joan 
of  Are,  Ignoring  the  Machia- 


vellian role  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Students  of  the  1940s  worry 
about  France’s  pro-Nazi  past 
The  problem  for  the  French, 
Eke  tiie  Swiss,  is  that  this  war 
win  simply  not  disappear.  Vi- 
chy is  still  a taboo  subject 
(Chabrol’s  The  Eye  Of  Vichy 
had  limited  distribution; 
Ophuls'  The  Sorrow  And  The 
Pity  was  kept  off  state  televi- 
sion for  13  years.) 

Mention  of  Jews  often  pro- 
vokes antisemltic  remarks 
through  all  levels  of  society. 
Last  year,  Abbe  Pierre,  fam- 
ous champion  of  the  home- 
less, vehemently  defended  the 
revisionist  historian  Roger 
Garaudy,  showing  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  the  Catholic 
Church  to  separate  from  its 
antisemltic  roots-  French  war 
criminals  were  protected  by 
Catholic  presidents.  De 
Gaulle  invited  former  Vi- 


THIS  WEEK'S  ■■■■1*1,  Jotte  Pm cal,  to  ■ ivrftcr 
and  theatre  dfarMtor.Sha  has  written  aod 
directed  faar  play*  abottf  Mm  ■■eaaJ  world  war 
tnckwflng  a modern  PybnA  wMoh  haa  toured 
Britain,  Ffawt,  Bdgliw 

and  Poland.  Cun audyaha  fa  ureter  conunfanloa 
to  write  otM  of  h*r*tes«pltiy«,Tb*  Rand 
To  Paradtec,  M a tcre—ipley  for  tte  MUG 
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chyists  in  to  his  government 
and  ordered  an  immediate 
halt  to  collaborators’  trials. 
Although  leader  of  the  Free 
French  he  never  suggested 
French  denazification.  In  1971 
Georges  Pompidou  secretly 
pardoned  Paul  Touvier  after 
the  intercession  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  who  hid  him.  Tou- 
vier (now  dead)  was,  in  1993. 
the  first  Frenchman  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  crimes  against 
humanity.  Ren6  Bousquet 
was  conveniently  assassi- 
nated before  his  case  came  to 
court.  Val&y  GIscard  d'Es- 
taing’s  family  supported  Re- 
tain. and  Francois  Mitterrand 
continued  to  send  a wreath  to 
Petain’s  grave,  despite  criti- 
cism by  antifascist  groups. 
Finally  his  flowers  were  de- 
livered secretly.  Next  to  Mit- 
terrand's wreath  was  an- 
other. From  Jean-Marie  Le 
Pen. 

At  a Protestant  service  in 
London's  French  Church.  1 
noticed  a paragraph  con- 
demning antisemitism.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
children’s  bibles  readily  on 
sale  in  France  with  Julius 
Stretcher  images  of  Jews  be- 
traying Jusus  to  his  crucifix- 
ion. The  Erst  English,  sen- 


tence French  schoolchildren 
traditionally  learn  is:  “My 
tailor  is  rich.”  No  need  to  ask 
who  the  tailors  were. 

Last  time  it  was  the  Jews, 
today  French  intolerance  ex- 
tends to  other  minorities. 
Two  members  of  the  rap 
group  Nlque  Ta  Mere  (Fuck 
Your  Mother)  were  speedily 
imprisoned  this  year  in  the 
National  Front  town  of  Tou- 
lon. Their  “crime'’  was  sing- 
ing about  killing  the  police. 
Maurice  Papon,  responsible 
for  the  deportation  and  mur- 
der of  1,690  Jews  still  awaits 
trial  52  years  after  the  event 
In  1961,  when  de  Gaulle  was 
President,  Papon  was  the 
Paris  Prefet.  Under  his 
orders.  Algerians  demonstrat- 
ing for  independence  were  at- 
tacked by  the  police.  Two 
hundred  died.  Bodies  were 
seen  floatiug  In  the  Seine  for 
several  days.  No  public  report 
was  ever  made  and  no  ar- 
chive of  this  massacre  exists. 

UT  is  the  mood  in 
France  about  to 
change?  Lionel  Jo- 
spin was  voted  in 
on  an  anti-corrup- 
tion vote.  Mitterrand's  Social- 
ism was  judged  corrupt  as 
was  Chirac’s  new  right  De- 
spite a 15  per  cent  vote  for  the 
National  Front  Jospin  wins 
out  with  the  promise  of  a 
fresh  start  and  the  legacy  of  a 
stainless  past  His  Protestant 
background  is  a bonus.  Prot- 
estants are  seen  as  ‘Trance’s 
moral  conscience"  and  as 
being  good  for  business. 

Jospin  comes  stainless  to 
the  premiership.  He’s  moving 
quickly  on  immigration.  Al- 
though most  French  people 
believe  "there  are  too  many 
immigrants  here",  there  is 
shame  when  French  Africans 
are  seen  chained  to  plane 
seats,  their  mouths  taped  to 
stop  them  screaming.  Televi- 


sion images  prefer  to  focus  on 
blacks  being  rounded  up  by 
white  policemen.  Jospin 
needs  to  solve  the  muddled 
citizenship  laws  and  deal 
with  Islamaphobia.  School- 
girls in  headscarves  are  ex- 
pelled when  teachers  use  the 
secular  argument  (no  reli- 
gious symbols  in  state 
schools)  to  punish  Moslems 
and  deny  girls  access  to 
French  education.  Multi- 
culturalism  is  Jospin’s  most 
difficult  problem.  Underpopu- 
lated France  is  terrified  of  the 
fertile  “enemy  within”. 

Catherine  Trauttmann's  ap- 
pointment as  government 
spokesperson  (and  Minister 
for  Culture)  Is  a direct  chal- 
lenge to  Le  Pen.  Trauttmann, 
former  Mayor  of  Strasbourg, 
another  plainspeaking  Prot- 
estant, was  one  of  the  few 
socialist  politicians  to  speak 
out  against  the  National 
Front  at  a massive  NF  Stras- 
bourg rally. 

As  well  as  tackling  racism, 
it  looks  as  if  Jospin  is  not 
afraid  to  change  French  post- 
imperialist tradition  He  is 
withdrawing  troops  from  for- 
mer African  French  colonies, 
long  suspected  of  passing 
backhanders  to  previous 
presidents.  The  disbanding  of 
les  renseignements  generoux, 
the  state  secret  police,  is  a 
move  towards  open  govern- 
ment But  will  he  be  able  to 
overturn  the  weight  of 
French  conservative  Catholic 
forces7 

Jospin  has  a heavy  load  to 
shift  and  he’s  got  to  get  it 
right  The  old  socialists’  way 
failed.  The  right  failed.  If  the 
new  Jospin  Protestant  social- 
ism fails,  then  the  fascists, 
the  racists,  the  homophobes 
and  the  neo-Nazis  will  be  the 
winners.  And  anyone  who  is 
not  white,  Catholic.  French 
and  heterosexual,  had  better 
book  the  first  train  out 


Even  the 
nurses  are 
suffering 

Please  help  Oxfam 
in  North  Korea 


On  Wednesday’s  TV  news  we  showed  you 
children  so  weak,  they  needed  propping 
up  by  nurses,  who  were  hungry  and 
sick  themselves. 

They’re  suffering  because  of  two  years 
of  floods,  followed  by  drought  Because 
two-thirds  of  the  maize  harvest  has  failed. 
Because  people  have  to  forage  to  survive. 

An  estimated  600,000  North  Korean 
children  are  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  help. 

Please  make  a donation 
to  Oxfam  today. 
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Carry  On 
camper  tries 
to  repitch 

his  business 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August  $1997 


Reputations 


Its  heyday 
was  that  of 
great  English 
comedy.  But 
Eurocamp, 
after  a 
tough  year, 
is  now  set  for  a recovery 
under  Richard  Atkinson, 
who  knows  the  holiday 
business  inside  out. 
TONY  MAY  reports 


TALE  to  someone  over 
40  about  camping  and 
you  get  a world  of 
damp  canvas,  blunt 
tent-pegs,  Kenneth 
Williams  and  rain.  Talk  to 
someone  over  30,  and  they’re 
more  likely  to  th  ink  of  Euro- 
camp  — neatly  erected  tents, 
fridges  and  electric  lighting, 
patio  furniture  and  real  beds. 

Eurocamp  has  revolution- 
ised camping  for  the  middle 
classes,  with,  its  prime-site  lo- 
cations, guaranteed  level  of 
comfort  and  friendly  staff. 
Parents,  in  particular,  are 
finding  the  company’s  for- 
mula irresistible 
Eurocamp,  a British  com- 
pany, was  formed  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  Carry  On  film,  and 
has  long  since  pegged  out  its 
claim  to  be  the  European  , 
market-leader  in  the  sector. 
Its  main  customers  have 
young  famfijpg  and  are  look- 1 
ing  for  an  alternative  to  a 
French  gtte  — although  the  | 
more  adventurous  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  Italy. 

Conventional  camping  it  is 
not  The  tents  are  arranged 
in  neat  rows  in  a separate 
part  of  the  host  campsite,  like 
a new  housing  development 


There  is  a noticehoard  offer- 
ing help  with  navigation  and 
a courier  to  arrange  trips  end 
handle  complaints  about  cold 
showers. 

Its  sales  pitch  is  predicated 
on  value  for  money  and  flexi- 
ble holidays  within  easy 
reach,  of  the  customer. 

AH  has  not  been  well,  how- 
ever, in  Eurocamp’s  camp, 
and  Richard  Atkinson,  who 
heads  the  company,  has  been 
| scurrying  about  fighting  off 
one  crisis  after  another  al- 
most every  year  since  the 
group  floated  on  the  stock 
market  in  1991. 

Financially  the  company 
has  disappointed  investors. 
Profits  have  never  topped  tile 
£9.4  million  achieved  the  year 1 
after  flotation,  despite  a 
timely  diversification  into  I 
short-break  hotel  holidays. 

“The  way  we  have  per- 
formed has  certainly  been  dis- 
appointing,” Mr  Atkinson  ad- 
mitted yesterday. 

The  City  expects  this  year 
to  be  file  one  in  which  the 
group’s  fortunes  turn  around, 
and  profits  are  forecast  to  rise 
to  £11  million. 

But  as  recently  as  last  year, 
Mr  Atkinson  seemed  as  if  he 


was  on  the  canvas  rather  than 
under  It 

Profits  then  were  static, 
and  bookings  for  the  core 
camping  business  slumped  by 
25  per  cent  to  below  even  his 
most  pessimistic  forecasts. 
The  operating  return  on  sales 
had  fallen  from  17.6  per  cent 
on  flotation  to  9.5  per  cent 

Mr  Atkinson  blames  the  dif- 
ficulty on  a decline  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  France,  where  the 
I group  has  75  per  cent  of  Its 
holidays.  He  cites  an  unfa- 
vourable exchange  rate, 
French  nuclear  testing  — 
which  upset  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man customers  — terrorist 
! attacks  and  strikes. 

During  1995,  be  had  to 
halve  the  number  of  camp- 
sites in  the  brochure  in  a bid 
to  offset  a fall  in  bookings 
caused  by  the  strong  French 
franc. 

Before  that,  he  had  to  cope 
with  lorry  blockades,  a deval- 
uation of  the  pound  and 
parents’  reluctance  to  pay 
premium  rates  for  the  school 
holiday  season. 

Mr  Atkinson  joined  Euro- 
camp as  a courier  in  1975, 
straight  out  of  university  and 
with  French  only  up  to  O- 
Level  standard.  A keen 
walker  and  climber,  he  be- 
came the  first  fun-time  em- 
ployee of  the  family-run  com- 
pany which  was  pioneering 
fho  idea  of  French  holidays  in 
ready-erected  luxury  tents. 


Eurocamp,  which 
started  Ufa  in  the 
recession  of  1974, 
grew  to  become  a 
market  leader  and 
was  swallowed  up  by  Com- 
bined English  Stores  and  then 
by  Next  PLC. 

By  1988,  Mr  Atkinson  had 
risen  to  become  managing  di- 
rector and.  when  Next  de- 
cided to  sell  the  business,  he 
headed  a £3 L8  million  man- 
agement buyout  In  1991,  he 
brought  the  company  to  the 
stock  market  with  a capital- 
isation of  £55  million. 

As  he  quipped  at  the  time: 
*1  was  never  promoted,  the 
company  just  grew  under- 
neath me." 


Father  of  the  outdoor  revolution . . . Richard  Atkinson,  still  loves  the  business’  despite  Eurocamp's  recent  problems  pwrooRAm.cHWSTOP^ 


But  It  may  be  that  Euro- 
camp’s  heyday  is  over.  And 
Mr  Atkinson's  problem  may 
be  that  no  matter  how  experi- 
enced or  hardworking,  there 
ts  little  he  can  do  about  it 

In  an  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated age  when  long-haul  and 
adventure  holidays  are  grow- 
ing fast  two-week  camping 
holidays  In  France  for  be- 
tween £700  and  £14200  per  fam- 
ily are  fast  becoming  an  out- 
dated aspiration.  As  one 
customer  said.  Eurocamp  is 
“Butlins  for  the  middle 
classes”. 

The  tented  community 
offers  the  convenience  and 
some  of  the  advantages  that 
come  with  a hotel,  including 
swimming  pool,  takeaways 
and  a restaurant  Some  wrtAg 
have  activities  that  will  oc- 
cupy the  children  for  most  of 
the  day,  but  families  living 
alongside  each  other  have  to 
tolerant  of  their  neighbours 
— sound  travels  — and  the 
large  number  of  Brits  in  resi- 
dence can  make  the  sites  like 
"Clacton  eu  France". 

Moreover,  as  outdoor  pur- 
suits gain  popularity,  it  may 
be  that  Eurocamp’s  formula 
will  be  just  a touch  too  safe: 


will  customers  always  want 
to  swap  their  terraced  house 
for  two  weeks  in  the  serried 
| ranks  of  Eurocamp  tents? 

1 Mr  Atkinson  hopes  to  side- 
step these  problems  by  in- 
1 creasing  the  group’s  appeal  to 
European  mainland  custom- 
ers. When  Eurocamp  floated, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  its 
customers  came  from  the  UK. 
Now,  half  come  from  the  UK, 
with  Germany  and  Holland 
accounting  for  one-fifth  each 
and  the  rest  coming  from 
Switzerland.  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium anri  Poland. 

Over  the  same  period  there 
has  been  a swing  away  from 
tents  toward  the  more  profit- 
able mobile  homes  — the  mis- 
nomer for  caravans  that 

never  travel. 


MORE  awkward 
for  Eurocamp  is 
the  pressure 
from  direct  com- 
petitors. Since 
flotation,  the  group’s  once-fat 
margins  have  been  eroded  by 
rivals  like  Airtour’s  Eurosite, 
which  has  grabbed  a 20  per 
cent  share  at  the  bottom  end 
of  the  market,  leaving  i"h<» 
group  with  40  per  cent.  Over 


the  past  six  years,  the  group’s 
prices  to  UK  customers  have 
risen  by  10  per  cent 

“The  advent  of  Eurosite 
broke  down  the  margins  we 
are  able  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness,” Mr  Atkinson  conceded. 
“We  don’t  believe  that  they 
have  performed  very  success- 
fully, but  they  have  certainly 
hurt  everybody  else’s  prices 
at  a time  when  consumers 
have  in  any  case  grown  more 
price-conscious. 

“Just  as  the  group  was  ad- 
justing to  the  price  war,  oar 
main  destination,  France, 
was  affected  by  the  weak 
pound.  Instead  of  France 
being  a very  fashionable  des- 
tination, it  was  perceived  as 
an  expensive  place  to  go.  Our 
camping  market  was  down 
20  per  cent  last  year,  and  that 
is  a considerable  hit” 

Although  the  camping  busi- 
ness is  still  profitable,  the 
group’s  lifeline  and  main 
hope  for  fritore  growth  is  Su-  j 
perbreak.  the  privately 
owned  UK  short-break  boil- 1 
day  company  it  acquired  two  I 
years  ago  for  £20.7  million. 

Mr  Atkinson  had  been  look- 1 
ing  for  a safe  diversification 
for  years  and  believed  that  | 


tiie  growth  of  the  short-break 
holiday  market  in  the  UK 
made  it  a particularly  attrac- 
tive choice. 

“Call  it  good  luck  or  good 
timing  if  you  will,  but  that  ac- 
quisition enabled  us  to  main- 
tain our  absolute  profits  at  a 
difficult  time,”  he  said. 

In  the  two  years  it  has  been 
with  Eurocamp,  Superbreak’s  i 
sales  have  risen  by  15  per  cent 
a year.  It  has  reduced  the  sea- i 
sonality  of  Eurocamp’s  busi- 1 
ness  during  last  year,  and  but  i 
for  its  contribution,  the 
group's  profits  would  have  ■ 
fallen  steeply. 

WITH  great  in- 
sight Mr  Atkin- 
son has  left  its 
Yorkshire-based 
management  to 
get  on  with  a trade  they 
understand  — (me  of  file 
reasons  why  its  directors  opt- 
ed for  the  Eurocamp  bid.  “It 
Is  our  philosophy  to  devolve 
decision-malting' and  profit 
responsibility  to  the  trading 
units  in  the  business.  They 
enjoy  a lot  of  freedom  in  their 
decision-malting, •*  he  said. 

In  this  recovery  year,  he  ex- 
pects the  camping  side  to  gain 


from  the  fall  in  value  of  fas 
| Franc  against  the  pound  and 
the  board  has  identified 
changes  to  the  business’s  cost 
base  which  will  flow  through 
for  at  least  the  coming  year. 

“This  year  we  took  the  view 
that  we  must  rebuild  mar- 
gins. We  took  a conservative 
view  m capacity  to  ensure 
benefits  from  high  occu- 
pancy. We  expect  to  see  more 
benefits  from  the  currency  ef- 
fect next  year,  as  we  are  an 
early-booking  business  and  it 
will  take  UK  customers  some 
time  to  recognise  that  tilings 
have  changed.” 

. After  more  than  20  years, 
Mr  Atkinson  is  still  enjoying 
the  business.  Ms  next  chal- 
lenge is  farther  diversifica- 
tion. Now  file  deterred  cost  of. 
Superbreak  has  been  met, 
there  is  room  to  grow  a “third 
leg”  — possibly  short-break 
holidays  in  Europe. 

Immediately  ahead  lies  the 
impact  of  the  World  Cup  in 
France.  Mr  Atkinson  says: 
“When  the  big  matches  are 
on,  the  atmosphere  an  the 
campsites  can  be  be  quite  ex- 
citing, with  all  file  different 
nationalities.”  But  not  too  ex- 
citing, one  hopes. 
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Germans  can  party  at  last 
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Mark  Milner 

IN  the  summer  of  1990.  it 
was  party  time  on  the 
Frankfort  bourse-  The 
Iron  Curtain  had  been 
taken  down,  the  Berlin 
Wall  demolished.  Investors 
looked  at  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  modernisa- 
tion of  eastern  Europe  in 
general  and  East  Germany 
in  particular  and  decided 
West  German  industry  was 
about  to  clean  up.  Only  the 
German  .bond  market, 
which  reckoned  it  would 
have  to  foot  the  bill,  was 
prepared  to  play  party 
pooper. 

But  the  dream  became  a 
nightmare.  East  Germany 
turned  into  a black  hole  for 
West  German  taxpayers. 
The  wider  promise  of  east- 
ern Europe  proved  illusory 
as  corruption,  entrenched 
bureaucracies,  political  un- 
certainties, lack  of  competi- 
tion, a shortage  of  afford- 
able credit  and  the  weight 
of  history  slowed  the 
switch  from  centrally- 
planned  to  market-driven 
economics. 

Nearly  10  years  on.  how- 
ever, there  are  signs  that 
the  dream  scenario  Is  en- 
joying a revival.  Take  a 
look  at  the  graphs  on  Ger- 
man share  prices  and  bond 
yields.  While  the  latter  rose 
alongside  the  stock  market 
in  1990,  over  the  last  two 
yeans  they  have  gone  In  op- 
posite directions. 

It  would  be  too  mufih  to 
argue  that  the  market 
trends  have  been  entirely 
dictated  by  events  in  east- 
ern Europe,  but  certainly 
happenings  to  the  east  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  have 
helped  the  stock  market 
without  depressing  bond 
prices. 

The  reasons  are  fairly  ob- 
vious. Romania  and  Bul- 
garia may  be  straggling  to 
posh  ahead  with  market 
reforms  and  Albania  is  suf- 
fering from  institutional 


collapse,  but  elsewhere 
things  are  looking  brighter. 

The  Vlsegrad  group: 
Poland.  Hungary,  the  Czech 
republic  and  Slovakia  are 
generally  making  progress. 
HSBC  James  Capel.  for  ex- 
ample,is  forecasting 
growth  this  year  of  5.5  per 
cent  in  Poland,  3 per  cent  In 
Hungary  and  1.5  per  cent  in 
the  Czech  republic,  though 
in  the  last  case  the  pre- 
dicted growth  rate  is  well 
below  that  of  the  previous 
two  years. 

Perhaps  the  biggest 
change,  however.  Is  what  Is 
happening  in  Russia.  It  is 
always  risky  to  be  dogmatic 
about  an  area  where 
change  can  be  swift  and 
dramatic.  Even  so,  progress 
is  being  made. 

The  indications  are  that 
the  economy  will  at  least 
stop  contracting  this  year 
and  start  to  grow  — proba- 
bly by  a modest  2 per  cent 
—in  1998. 

The  authorities’  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  being 
achieved  was  underlined  by 
the  decision  to  redenomin- 
ate the  rouble  by  slashing 
off  three  noughts. 

That  is  Important.  As  one 
economist  pot  it  back  in 
1990,  West  Germany  might  i 
be  able  to  pay  for  revamp- , 
Ing  the  East  German  econo- 1 
my  and  the  west  in  general  i 


might  be  able  to  stump  up 
enough  to  cover  the  rest  of : 
central  and  eastern  Europe, 
bnt  no-one  could  afford  to  j 
pay  for  Russia.  It  will  have  1 
to  pay  for  itself. 

The  signs  are  that  it  just 
may  be  able  to  do  so  — 
though  best  economic 
theory  might  balk  at  using 
privatisation  receipts  to 
meet  the  armed  forces’  pay 
arrears. 

The  capacity  of  harsh 
reality  to  intrude  on  rosy 
economic  outlooks  should 
not  be  underestimated.  The 
problems  facing  eastern 
Europe  (and  western  inves- 
tors looking  .for  profitable 


opportunities)  will  not  dis- 
appear overnight  Even  at 
present  rates  of  growth,  it 
will  be  decades  before  the 
region’s  economies  start  to 
match  those  farther  west— 
though  in  some  areas,  such 
as  telecommunications  and 
computing,  the  catch-up 
may  he  faster  than  many 
expected.  Lately  even  the 
weather  has  been  unkind, 
with  flooding  piling  eco- 
nomic damage  on  top  of 
human  tragedy. 

For  all  the  problems, 
however,  the  partygoers  of 
1990  may  yet  find  cause  for 
celebration,  albeit  belat- 
edly. 


STUDENT  LOANS  COMPANY  LIMITED 
NOTICE  OF  VARIATION  OF  INTEREST  RATE 


Regulations  made  under  the  Education  (Student  Loans)  Act  1 990 
(as  amended)  ('the  Ad")  and  fhe  Education  (Student  Loans)(Northem 
Ireland)  Order  1990  f*lhe  Order')  have  prescribed  that  the  interest 
applicable  to  loan  Agreements  under  fhe  Ad  or  Order  shall,  in  resped  of 
fhe  period  from  1 September  1997  be  fhe  rote  of  interest  per  day  which, 
taking  into  account  the  addition  of  interest  to  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan,  will  result  in  an  APR  of  2.6%.  That  rate  of  interest  per  day  is 
0.007039786%  per  day. 

Accordingly  Student  bxms  Company  Limited  HEREBY  GIVES  NOTICE 
that  with  effect  from  1 September  1 997  fhe  RATE  OF  INTEREST  under  all 
such  Loan  Agreements  is  varied  (in  respect  of  the  period  from  1 September 
1 997]  by  being  REDUCED  from  fhe  present  interest  rate  of 0.007307268% 
per  day  TO  THE  NEW  INTEREST  RATE  of  0.007039786%  per  day 
(variable  APR  2.6%) 
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Pound’s  slide 

takes  heat 

off  exporters 

Black  Monday 
looms  for  shares 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Dwuqr,  tan  King 
and  Mark  Tntn 


I RIT  AIN'S  hard- 

pressed  exporters 
Iwon  a welcome 
respite  yesterday  as 
sterling  plunged  against  the 
German  mark,  with  interna- 
tional currency  speculators 
piling  out  of  the  UK  currency 
after  Thursday's  message 
from  the  Bank  of  wnptimrt 
that  interest  rates  were  un- 
likely to  be  raised  further. 

The  revaluation  of  sterling 
restored  some  of  the  lost  com- 
petitiveness to  UK  goods  in 
overseas  markets. 

But  news  from  the  foreign 
exchanges  was  tempered  last 
night  by  a wave  of  selling  cm 
Wall  Street  which  sent  die 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  TnH«>v 
into  free  foil  by  over  200 
points  at  one  stage.  Although 
the  Dow  later  staged  a 
recovery,  the  dive  will  add  to 
fears  that  the  world’s  leading 
indexes  are  heading  for  a sub- 
stantial foil  on  Monday. 

Shares  in  London  had  al- 
ready taken  a plunge.  The 
FTSE-100  index  Of  landing 
shares  — which  broke 
through  the  5,000  barrier  for 
the  first  time  on  Wednesday 
— skidded  55.5  points  to 
5,031.3,  with  more  than  one 
billion  shares  traded  for  the 
third  day  running. 

Dealers  said  a correction 
had  been  inevitable  after  the 
Footsie’s  190-point  rise  during 
the  previous  three  sessions. 


T&ey  added  that  the  market 
bad  still  ended  the  week 
sharply  higher. 

Sterling,  on  the  slide 
against  the  mark  all  week, 
took  a 4 pfennig  tumble  to 
reach  25274  in  late  trading 
nearly  14  pfennigs  lower  than 
at  the  start  of  the  week  and  its 
lowest  level  for  over  a ™»rrfh 

Analysts  said  the  markets 
were  responding  to  hints 
tram  the  Bank  of  England 
that  Thursday's  quarter- point 
rise  in  interest  rates  would  be 
the  last  for  a while. 

“Sterling  is  taking  a bath." 
said  Paul  Lambert,  «>niny 
currency  strategist  at  DBS. 
Yesterday's  steep  foil  was 
magnified  by  the  small  num- 
ber of  traders,  he  added.  "It’s 
an  extremely  thm  summer 
market"  He  said  that  some 
correction  to  the  pound's 


Taking  a tumble 

Pound  against  the  Dm 


overvaluation  .was  inevitable. 
’'The  market  has  not  taken  ac- 
count of  the  extent  of  the 
slowdown  (in  the  economy! 
ahead.’’ 

Independent  economists 
have  been  forecasting  for 
smbe  time  that  the  UK  econo- 
my wSZ  shift  down  a gear  in 
1998,  when  the  foil  impact  of 
sterling's  strength  on  the  ex- 
port sector  is  felt.  : • 

. Manufacturing  output  is  al- 
ready falling;  with  the  sharp- 
est drop  in  export  orders 
since  the  1980  recession  yet  to 
feed  through  into  output  fig- 
ures. Even  the  buoyant  ser- 
vices sector,  which  has  been 
riding  the  wave  of  booming 
consumer  spending,  may  be 
slowing  down,  according  to 
the  latest  survey  data. 

Yesterday's.-  correction  to 
the  pound's  Value  haw  rame 
too  late  to  undo  the  damage 
manufacturers  have  suffered 
since  the  pound  began  its  up- 
ward climb  in  August  last 
year,  according  to  Edmund 
Nonis  of  Nikko  Bank! 

“Manufacturers  have  ad- 
justed to  some  extent,  but  to 
reverse  their  fortunes  it 
would  need  to  drop  a lot  more 
than  it  has  now." 

Mr  Nonis  said  most  manu- 
facturers would  prefer  to  see 
the  pound  foiling  back  to 
around  DM250.  He  thought  it 
was  unlikely  to  fall  so  radi- 
cally, “but  we  are  not  going  to 
see  ft  above  DM3.00  again  for 
some  time  either.” 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  Dow 
was  buffeted  by  renewed  fears 
that  inflationary  pressure 
might  trigger  a rise  in  inter- 
est rates  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  meets  this  month. 

The  sell-off  began  at  the 
opening  bell  as  the  Dow 
dropped  70  points  in  the  first 
30  minutes,  triggering  com- 
puter trading  curbs. 


Come  clean  or  else, 
Ofwat  tells  water  firms 


Saturday  Notebook 


Me  hotae  I 
Technology  Editor 


THE  water  regulator,  fan 
Byait,  launched  his  bit- 
terest attack  so  far  an 
the  Industry  yesterday  when 
he  gave  water  companies  a 
last  chance  to  divulge  details 
of  dividend  payments  to 
shareholders  or  face  tough 
new  licence  conditions. 

Warning  that  last  month's 
financial  overviews  con- 
tained disappointingly  “scant 
Information”  on  dividends 
and  depreciation  charges,  Mr 
Byntt  ordered  that  more  de- 
tails should  he  provided  by 
Septembers. 

If  the  details  are  not  forth- 
coming, the  director-general 
of  Ofwat  said  he  might  change 
the  licences  to  force  compa- 
nies to  report  and  Justify  the 
dividends  they  receive  from 
their  regulated  subsidiaries. 

An  Ofwat  spokeswoman 
said  Mr  Byait  did  not  want  to 
become  involved  in  setting 
dividend  policy,  but  that  he 
was  concerned  about  the  high 
level  of  recent  dividends  and 


whether  they  could  be 
sustained. 

Once  regarded  as  too  le- 
nient, the  regulator  has  shar- 
pened up,  and  is  now  more  in 
tune  with  the  Government's 
tough  approach  to  foe  priva- 
tised water  companies. 

His  attack  comes  at  a time 
when  the  companies  are 
under  increasing  political 
and  public  pressure  over  “fat 
cat”  salaries,  boardroom  dis- 
unity, leakage  levels  and 
“over-generous”  pay-outs  to 
shareholders. 

Mr  Byatt  said;  “Most  com- 
panies have  paid  scant  atten- 
tion to  financial  matters  In 
their  overviews  and  detail 
was  lacking  in  two  particu- 
larly important  areas  — the 
basis  of  the  utility’s  dividend 
and  the  relationship  between 
depreciation  and  expenditure 
cm  capital  maintenance  for 
non-infrastructure  assets." 

A spokesman  for  Anglian 
Water  said:  “We  are  surprised 
at  the  OfWat  statement  as  we 
believe  that  we  have  complied 
with  Mr  Byatfs  request  Of- 
wat does  not  police  dividend 
policy  directly.  While  share: 


holders  get  the  benefit  of  supe- 
rior performance  between 
price  reviews,  customers  get  it 
spread  over  the  long  term  at 
price  reviews” 

The  Water  Services  Associ- 
ation, representing  most  of 
the  privatised  groups,  denied 
its  members  were  witholding 
dividend  information.  It  said 
all  the  information  was  in  the 
public  domain  since  the  regu- 
lated companies  published 
separate  accounts. 

"The  director-general’s 
guidance  to  water  companies 
on  how  they  should  complete 
their  annual  returns  does  not 
ask  for  the  information  he 
now  says  he  wants,”  a spokes- 
man said.  . . 

• Competition  in  the  sewer- 
age industry  moved  a step  for- 
ward yesterday  when  Ofwat 
published  plans  to  allow  An- 
glian Water  Services  to  pro- 
vide sewerage  services  for  a 
housing  estate  to  be  built  on  a 
former  RAF  site  near  Doncas- 
ter. The  site,  at  RAF  Finning- 
ley,  currently  gets  its  water 
from  Yorkshire  Water  Ser- 
vices and  has  its  own  sewage 
treatment  works. 


Board  battle  on 
Pitcher’s  future 


ROGER  COWE 
sees  shareholder 
revolt  growing 
at  United  Utilities 

Shareholders  of 
United  Utilities  are 
pressing  the  water  and 
electricity  company  'to 
replace  its  controversial 
chairman.  Sir  Desmond 

^A^oardroom  battle  is 
under  way  as  the  chairman 
tries  to  ding  to  power  hi  the 
face  of  mounting  concern 
about  his  role  in  the  group 
and  its  poor  financial 

Effing  institutional 
shareholder  said  last  night:  “I 
suspect  there  is  some  heated 
discussion  going  on." 

He  dismissed  suggestions 
that  Sir  Desmond  might  step 
back  to  become  non-executive 
chairman,  leaving  manage- 
ment duties  to  the  new  chief 
executive.  Derek  Green,  “It  Is 
not  credible  for  him  to  change 
his  role.  A fresh,  independent 
chairman  would  be  more 
helpful." 

Sir  Desmond  has  come 
under  pressure  following  the 
abrupt  departure  last  month 
of  Brian  Staples,  the  second 
chief  executive  tl»  company 

has  lost  in  the  last  four  years. 

Following  the  departure  — 
hfamed  on  ‘■behavioural  prob- 
lems” — Sir  Peter  Mkfcfleton 
has  been  sounding  out  insti- 
tutional shareholders  on  be- 
half of  the  nonexecutive  «*■ 


rectors.  The  former  Treasury 
mandarin,  who  is  also  deputy 
chairman  of  Barclays  Bank, 
has  been  told  by  leading  insti- 
tutions that  it  is  time  for  Sir 
Desmond  to  go- 

One  City  source  said  yester- 
day; “The  company  has  been 
underperforming  its  peer 
group.  The  fact  that  a sailor 
non-executive  director  feels  it 

necessary  to  come  and  talk  to 

people  suggests  there  is  un- 
rest cm  the  board.” 

Investors  have  been  1 un- 
happy Ech- sometime  about  Sir 

Desmond’s  role  as  executive 
duJrmBQOL 

‘Itappears  to  be  the  classic 
situation  erf  the  chairman  not 
allowing  the  chief  executive 
to  perform  his  Job  property,” 
one  investor  said  yesterday. 
-There  is  a certain  amount  of 
uncertainty  as  to  exactly 
what  the  chairman  does.” 

Sir  Desmond's  pay',  packet 
_ £336,000  last  year  — has 
also  caused  controversy  with 
shareholders,  bringing  him 
the  title  of  “king  of  the  fat 
cats”-  from  the  Labour  Party. 
He  managed  to  push  through 
a long-term  bonus  scheme 
last  year  despite  opposition 
from  some  institutions. 

United  Utilities  refused  to 
ivwtmwmt  yesterday  on  the 
boardroom  row,  white  some 
shareholders,  were  still 
reserving  their  position. 

A spokesman  tor  one  Scot- 
tish institution  said:  “Board- 
room  scuffles  always  cause 
concern.  There  has  to  be  a 
better  relationship  between 
the  chairman  and  dtief  execu- 
tive. It's  not  a disaster  but  we 
have  substantial  concerns.” 


Regulator 

plumbs 

underwater 

problems 


Tsc  hnuhigy  Editor 


Oasis  gets 
techno 
beat  in 
remix  of 
statistics 


OASIS  may  not  be  able 
to  keep  their  latest 
single  at  number  one, 
but  the  band  can  take  heart 
from  the  knowledge  that 
from  next  year  the  copy- 
right on  their  hits  will  con- 
tribute to  Britain’s  invest- 
ment record,  writes 
Charlotte  Denny. 

The  Government's  num- 
ber-crunchers at  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics  have 
reclassified  the  rights  to  ar- 
tistic originals  from  cur- 
rent goods  to  investment 
goods.  The  result  is  that 
when  Noel  comes  up  with 
another  song.  Britain’s 
stock  of  capital,  more  usu- 
ally thought  of  as  plant  and 
machinery,  expands. 

Hie  ONS  reasons  that, 
baying  the  rights  to  a song, 
like  investing  in  a bigger 
factory,  is  a source  of 
future  revenue. 

The  statisticians  have 
turned  their  attention  to 
the  arts  as  part  of  a revamp 
of  Britain's  national  in- 


come and  expenditure  ac- 
counts. The  review  is  the 
most  wide-ranging  since 
Lord  Keynes  developed  the 
system  so  that  Churchill’s 
government  could  calculate 
how  much  it  had  in  the 
kitty  to  spend  on  the  war. 

The  motivation  now  is  to 
comply  with  a new  Euro- 
pean standard  for  countries 
to  measure  the  different 
parts  of  their  economies.  In 
the  process  various  items 
are  changing  category. 

Along  with  the  rights  to 
artistic  originals,  buying 
dairy  cows  will  become 
part  of  capital  expenditure. 
Beef  cattle  however,  stay  in 
current  expenditure:  be- 
cause they  are  destined  for 
the  slaughterhouse,  they 
are  not  ongoing  income- 
earners.  The  ONS  statisti- 
cians were  not  sore  about 


whether  chickens,  layers  or 
otherwise,  were  an  invest- 
ment but  suspected  that 
their  short  life  span  dis- 
qualified them  from  adding 
to  the  nation’s  capitaL 

The  Channel  Islands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  UK  trade  fig- 
ures from  next  year.  The 
islands  are  not  members  of 
the  European  Union  nor  le- 
gally part  of  the  UK.  The 
change  is  expected  to  have 
some  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments  because  of 
heavy  capital  flows  to  and 
from  offshore  accounts,  but 
whether  the  overall  result 
will  be  positive  or  negative 
is  uncertain. 

When  the  1998  national 
accounts  appear,  the 
growth  rate  is  expected  to 
be  revised  substantially  as 
a result  of  the  revamp. 


^fELECOM  regulator  Don 

■ Grulckshank  is  concerned 
that  the  IwdwmnHmwiI  Mw-nm 
groups  which  own  underwa- 
ter telephone  lines  may  be 
freezing  out  new  competitors. 

He  h«n  asitefl  52  companies 
if  they  "have  encountered 

problems.  The  firms  Include 

the  50  licensed  In  December 
by  the  government  to  take  te- 
lecom traffic  in  and'  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  over  their 
own  facflJttes.  Previously  the 
business  was  a British  Tele- 
com and  Mercury  duopoly. 

Most  of  the  submarine 
cables  are  owned  by  consortia 
of  big  telecom  groups.  The 
newly  Licensed  companies 
have  tended  to  lease  the  nec- 
essary facilities  from  existing 
operators  rather  than  invest 
in  building  their  own. 

The  director  general  of  Of- 
tel  has  received  one  com- 
plaint from  a newly  licensed 
International  facilities  opera- 
tor about  obtaining  sub- 
marine cable  capacity. 

But  he  says  other  compa- 
nies have  had  problems  se- 
curing capacity,  especially  on 
routes  connecting  the  UK  to 
North  America  and  Europe. 

He  has  asked  for  views 
shout  the  construction,  man- 
agement. operation  and  main- 
tenance of  submarine  cables 
entering  or  leaving  the  UK. 

There  has  been  a shortage 
of  capacity  on  the  transatlan- 
tic cables,  mainly  because  of  | 

growing  Internet  usage  and 
other  broad-band  activities. 


Inquiry  set  to  contradict 
Labour  rail  sell-off  claims 


fteportwiH  revive 
*fat  cat  controller’ 
privatisation  row, 
says  IAN  KING 

National  Audit  Office 
Is  set  to  give  a dean  bill 
of  health  to  the  sale  of 
Porterbrook  Leasing,  the  first 
of  the  three  roiling  stock  com- 
panies privatised  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  break-up  of 
British  Ran. 

The  NAO,  whose  brief  in- 
cludes investigating  whether 
privatisations  achieve  value 
for  money  for  taxpayers,  is 
expected  to  say  Porterbrook 
was  sold  for  a fair  price. 

The  news  is  like!}'  to  reig- 
nite fast  year's  row  over  the 
sale  of  the  roiling  stock  com- 
panies, during  which  Labour 
cold  the  operations  had  been 
sold  on  the  cheap. 

Porterbrook.  which  was 
bought  for  £527  million  by  a 
management  team  hacked  by 
venture  capitalists,  was  sold 
on  to  Stagecoach  for  £825  mil- 


lion seven  months  later,  mak- 
ing multi-millionaires  of  the 
top  bosses. 

Following  the  sale  to  St age- 
coach.  the  then  shadow  Chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown,  de- 
scribed Sandy  Anderson, 
Porterbrook’s  boss,  as  a ‘fat 
cat  controller”,  when  it 
emerged  that  the  company’s 
six  directors  and  43  staff 
would  share  an  £80  million 
pay-out 

In  an  attempt  to  defuse  the 
row,  the  trade  minister  of  the 
day,  John  Taylor,  accepted  le- 
gally binding  undertakings 
from  Stagecoach  to  remove 
any  barriers  to  competition 
resulting  from  the  deal 

The  NAO  was  called  in  to 
investigate  the  issue,  al- 
though it  was  made  clear  that 
the  report  would  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  the  general 
election. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
NAO  last  night  refused  to  say 

whether  the  fast  government 
had  been  criticised  in  the 
report,  which  is  due  to  be 
published  when  Parliament 
returns  in  October. 

But  she  said  the  report 


would  cover  issues  such  as 
whether  the  government  had 
achieved  good  value  for  the 
businesses  as  a result  of  pri- 
vatisation from  the  sale  and 
whether  acceptable  service 
levels  were  being  achieved  by 
the  new  owner. 

She  added:  “The  report  is 
focused  on  the  original  sate 
but,  should  onward  sales  have 
an  effect  on  whether  the  gov- 
ernment has  succeeded  in 
their  original  objectives,  that 
would  be  considered,  too." 

It  is  understood  that  the 
NAO  has  considered  the  on- 
ward sate  of  Porterbrook -to 
Stagecoach  under  the  terms 
of  the  report,  which  also  con- 
siders the  other  two  roiling 
stodk  companies,  Evershdt 
Leasing  and  Angel  Leasing. 

• Stagecoach  announced  yes- 
terday that  it  had  sold  its 
51  per  cent  stake  In  Stage- 
coach Malawi  Ltd  — which 
contributed  profits  of  £200,000 
to  the  group's  fast  foil-year 
pre-tax  figure  of  £120.5  mil- 
lion — to  an  investment  com- 
pany for  a nominal  sum. 

Shares  in  Stagecoach  dosed 
down  17p  at  643p. 


IMF  needs  power 
to  tame  the  tigers 


Alex  Brummer 


D’you  know  what  I mean  . . . T.iam  Gallagher  and  Hw»  lads’  output  is  capital  equipment 
but  chickens  are  not  in  the  new-style  national  accounts  mnn  photograph:  stban  rousseau 


THE  people  of  Thailand 
are  being  forced  by  the 
much-maligned  financial 
markets  to  face  some  grim 
realities.  The  country  has  a 
rotten  and  often  corrupt  polit- 
ical system  which  hag  served 
it  badly.  The  domestic  bank- 
ing system,  which  hag  issued 
credit  as  if  money  were  going 
out  of  business,  has  been  hunt 
on  sand  and  is  to  be  bulldozed 
away  — savings  and  all  — by 
the  authorities.  And,  after  10 
years  of  unmatched  prosper- 
ity and  growth  rates  of  8-10 
per  cent,  economic  austerity 
lies  ahead  for  two  or  three 
years,  weighing  heavily  on  a 
nation  where  grinding  pov- 
erty is  still  widespread. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  back— some 
weeks  into  Thailand’s  crisis 
— as  the  official  creditors 
seek  to  stabilise  the  nation’s 
economy,  and  blame  George 
Soros  and  the  international 
speculators  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. Which  is  precisely 
what  the  Malaysian  govern- 
ment has  done.  But  what  is 
happening  in  the  tiger  econo- 
mies and  could  also  happen  in 
parts  of  Latin  America  and 
eastern  Europe,  where  invest- 
ment and  growth  expecta- 
tions have  clouded  the  judg- 
ment of  investors,  is  worth 
farther  investigation.  Among 
the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  richest  indus- 
trial countries  since  the  Mex- 
ico crisis  at  the  end  of  1994 
has  been  to  prevent  these  un- 
expected assaults  on  econo- 
mies. 

What  has  happened  in  Thai- 
land and  elsewhere  among 
the  Asian  tigers  poses  big 
questions  for  the  interna- 
tional financial  inspectorate 
at  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  to  a lesser  extent 
the  World  Bank,  as  it  does  for 
Thailand’s  own  wobbly  politi- 
cal system.  There  Is  much  to 
suggest  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
post-globalisation  financial 
problem  that  a more  market- 
alert  IMF  and  politically  alert 
G7  might  have  averted. 

Over  the  decades  since  the 
second  world  war,  nations 
have  become  used  to  the 
global  bank  inspectors  from 
the  IMF  ratling  at  times  of 
trouble.  When  the  UK’s  fast 
Labour  government  was  in 
difficulty  it  was  the  IMF  that 
mobilised  a huge  bail-out 
package. 

In  less  hospitable  parts  of 
the  world  the  arrival  of  the 
IMF  has,  more  often  than  not, 
been  met  by  rioting,  because 
what  normally  follows  is  a 
dose  of  harsh  medicine.  More 
recently,  however,  the  IMF 
has  managed  to  shed  some  of 
that  austere  image.  In  Africa, 
through  its  structual  adjust- 
ment programmes  backed  by 
subsidised  credits,  and  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  where  it 
has  driven  the  reform  pro- 
cess, It  has  managed  to  show 
a more  positive  face. 

Aficionados  of  how 
the  IMF  works  do  have 
some  concerns  about  its 
methods.  Too  often  it  is  seen 
as  being  behind  the  curve 
rather  than  ahead  of  it.  in 
dealing  with  crises  In  devel- 
oping countries.  And  as  mar- 
kets have  become  more 
global,  the  IMF’s  mandate  to 
police  balance  of  payments 
has  appeared  too  narrow,  tak- 
ing no  account  of  the  vast 
changes  caused  by  globalisa- 
tion and  the  free  movement  of 


capitaL  This  autumn,  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Hong 
Kong,  proposals  to  change  the 
IMF’s  mandate  to  give  it 
broader  status  in  the  capital 
markets  will  be  discussed  by 

shareholders. 

But  could  it  have  done 
more,  earlier,  in  Thailand? 
Technically,  it  probably  had 
to  wait  until  it  was  Invited.  In 
fact,  tiie  tiger  economies  and 
Japan  were  so  anxious  to 
keep  the  Fund  out,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  image  of 
being  problem  economies, 
that  their  initial  reaction  to 
the  speculative  attacks  on  the 
Thai  currency,  the  baht  was 
to  prop  it  np  through  a Joint 
operation  deploying  their  pile 
erf  reserves.  However,  scru- 
tiny erf  the  IMF  sites  on  the 
Internet  where  countries  are 
meant  to  log  up-  to-date  finan- 
cial data  — to  prevent  crisis 
creeping  up  on  them  — 
should  have  sounded  warning 
bells. 

Moreover,  there  Is  not 
much  point  in  throwing  good 
reserves  after  bad  in  propping 
up  a currency  if  the  current 
account  has  moved  into  per- 
manent imbalance,  as  is  the 
case  not  only  in  Thailand  but 
in  Malaysia,  too.  That 
requires  domestic  policy 
action:  if  the  government  can- 
not impose  it  the  only  institu- 
tion with  the  required  author- 
ity is  the  IMF 

In  many  ways,  however,  the 
IMF  and  World  Bank  have  be- 
come victims  of  a western 
complacency  about  Asia.  The 
World  Bank  decided  some 
time  ago  that  cultural  differ- 
ences were  the  main  factor 
behind  the  Aslan  economic 
miracle,  which  was  one  to 
which  all  emerging  markets 
should  aspire.  The  high 
growth  rates  appear  to  have 
deluded  everyone  — the 
Bank,  the  IMF  and  the  inter- 
national investment  commu- 
nity — into  believing  that 
everything  was  hunky-dory. 

BUT  in  taking  this  view 
the  Bretton  Woods  insti- 
tutions appear  to  have 
ignored  some  of  the  central 
sermons  currently  preached 
in  Washington:  the  message 
of  good  governance.  That  has 
plainly  been  absent  in  Thai- 
land, where  corrupt  politi- 
cians have  been  using  the 
Thai  hanking  system  as  their 
personal  accounts. 

It  is  not  just  in  Thailand, 
however,  that  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  political  systems  have 
been  ignored  because  the 
economies  have  appeared  so 
healthy.  Malaysia  clearly 
takes  the  view  that  attacks  on 
its  currency,  caused  by  its 
current  account  deficit  are 
the  result  of  some  interna- 
tional conspiracy  against  an 
Islamic  regime  — rather  than 
the  rational  behaviour  of  in- 
vestors nervous  about  their 
money.  Fundamentalist  gov- 
ernments are  not  necessarily 
good  governments . 

The  greatest  hypocrisy 
about  good  governance  Is 
over  China,  one  of  the  World 
Bank’s  biggest  customers  but 
a nation  where  the  adminis- 
tration is  perhaps  the  least 
transparent  in  the  world, 
where  the  proportion  of  GDP 
Spent  on  the  military  is  far 
too  high  and  where  the  con- 
cepts of  human  rights  and 
freedom  are  all  hut  non-exis- 
tent. except  in  the  Chinese 
territory  of  Hong  Kong. 

In  that  the  IMF/ World 
Bank  are  economic  rather 
than  political  Institutions, 
they  can  be  forgiven  for  avert- 
ing their  eyes  from  such 
pointers. 

But  tiie  failure  to  impress 
upon  their  clients  institu- 
tional reform  — including  ro- 
bust banking  systems,  control 
of  the  public  finances  and 
keeping  the  current  account 
in  balance  — is  their 
responsibility. 


MMC  targets 
travel  industry 


tan  King 


THE  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  Is 
believed  to  have  ruled 
that  package  holiday  opera- 
tors, Including  Thomson, 
Thomas  Cook  and  Airtours, 
are  anti-competitive. 

The  MMC,  which  is  due  to 
report  on  tiie  £7  billion  a year 
Industry  this  autumn,  has 
written  to  trade  bodies  and  in- 
dividual companies  inviting 
them  to  comment  on  the  mat- 
ter by  September  1. 

Da  the  tetter,  the  MMC  says 
the  companies  it  was  probing 
“engage  in  certain  practices 
which  appear  to  prevent, 
restrict  or  distort  competition 
in  the  supply  of  foreign  pack- 
age holidays". 

If  the  commission  finds  that 


tiie  tour  operators  are  trading 
in  an  anti-competitive  way  it 
could  recommend  a number  oC 
sanctions,  including  the  sug- 
gestion that  travel  agents  sell  a 
number  erf  their  retail  outlets. 

At  the  same  time,  it  could 
demand  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  linking  discounts  on  holiday 
packages  to  travel  insurance. 

The  commission  is  also  look- 
ing at  the  links  between  tour 
operators  and  travel  agents. 
FW  City  analysts  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Trade,  Margaret  Beckett, 
would  not  shrink  from  the 
MMC’s  recommendations. 

At  the  moment,  the  Cana- 
dian-owned market-leader. 
Thomson  Holidays,  owns  Lunn 
Poly,  while  second-placed  Air- 
tours  sells  most  packages 
through  its  agency  chain.  Go- 
ing Places. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.115  Franca  9.72  Italy  2.946  Singapore  129 

Austria  20.33  Germany  2.88  Malta  0.625  Sooth  Africa  7J2 

Belgium  59.67  Greece  454-25  Netherlands  324  Spain  242-50 

Canada  2.15  Hong  Kong  11.97  New  Zealand  2.43  Sweden  12.50 

Cyprus  0.854  India  59.62  Norway  11  to  SwBH>rfcmfl  2365 

Danmark  11X17  Ireland  1.072  Portugal  282.00  Turkey  251,710 

Finland  8.72  Israel  5.80  Saudi  Arabia  5.88  USA  1.555 

Suppled  ay  NttWamt  Bank  fexcfuflne  Intttan  rupee  end  terwfi  thaktll. 
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Fit  un  /a'Guardian 


Ambushed  by  the  advertisers 


You  can’t  hide  from  ambient  ads.  Even  if 
you  take  the  first  train  out  of  town,  says 
RICHARD  THOMAS,  they’ll  get  you  on  the 
station  approach.  Pirtures:  DAVID  SILLITOE 


Graham  Hold- 

stock  Is  hot  In 
central  London, 
the  midday  tem- 
perature Is 
nudging  30 
degrees.  Tempers  are  fraying. 
And  what  little  breeze  there  Is 
does  not  reach  him  — he  is 
buried  deep  underground  on 
a northbound  Piccadilly  Line 
Tube  train. 

‘It  can  get  pretty  hot  down 
here,"  says  the  33-year  old  en- 
gineer, although  he  looks 
calm  and  collected. 

Tourists  and  Londoners 
struggle  on  to  carriages, 
"crush-loaded"  in  semi-offi- 
cial London  Underground  jar- 
gon ("sardine-loaded"  in  staff 
slang).  Hot,  crowded  and 
sweaty  — Ideal  conditions  for 
a deodorant  company  which 
is  using  the  Tube  to  promote 
its  product 

One  Piccadilly  Line  train 
has  been  transformed  into  a 
moving  advertising  platform 
for  Vaseline  Intensive  Care 
antiperspirant,  with  the  hang- 
ing straps  replaced  by  mock- 
ups  of  the  aerosol  cans. 

Helen  Shannon,  from 
agency  Initiative  Media, 


which  is  leading  the  Vaseline 

campaign,  explains  the  think- 
ing behind  the  latest  step  into 
the  arena  of  “ambient  adver- 
tising”. 

"We  are  hitting  consumers 
In  exactly  the  right  environ- 
ment, and  at  exactly  the  right 
time,”  she  ays.  ‘"Tubes  are 
sticky,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  we  are  catching 
people  as  they  reach  up  for  a 
strap  — Just  the  time  they 
will  be  thinking  about  body 
odour." 

Further  down  the  train, 
Margaret  Porter,  who  is 
retired,  takes  a straighfor- 
ward  approach.  "Anything 
that  helps  people  to  smell  bet- 
ter has  to  be  a good  idea,”  she 
says.  “It  really  can  be  quite 
smelly  in  these  trains." 

shg  thinks  the  gds  are 
clever  — and  she  is  no  push- 
over. she  hates  the  commer- 
cials on  Classic  EM.  “Hor- 
rible. Lovely  soothing  music 
and  then  they  are  shooting  at 
you.”  Mrs  Porter  has 
Switched  Channels 

Mr  Holdstock  also  thinks 
the  Vaseline  initiative  works: 
"It  makes  you  thlnlc  did  I put 
any  on,  today?  It  grabs 


Success  of  sweet  sell . . .A  whole  Tube  carriage  can  be  taken  over  by  an  advert,  and  event  tickets  try  to  catrh  your  eye 


"Surety  undertaken  by  NOP  Market  fieeeereti  among  1.000  randonty  wtoctad  bank  customers.  Interviews  warn  conducted  by  telephone  between  20  Nov  1896  and 
12  Dae  1998.  Enqrinwamuat  be  aged  18  or  over.  In  order  to  MJaguard  our  cuatomare,  certain  transactiona  may  wqdfce  written  conBnneMon.  Fkat  Direct  reserves  the  right  to 
docfne  to  open  an  account  for  you.  Rut  Direct  crodft  fadWaa  are  subject  to  Status.  Far  written  detals  of  cur  aervtcen  write  to  First  Direct.  Freepost,  Leeds  L99B  2flF. 
Fkat  Direct  fa  a division  of  Mdtand  Bank  pic.  Cals  may  be  monitored  andtor  recorded.  LLOYDS  Cheque  Account  dabtis  are  baaed  on  die  Cfaufc  Account.  The  cotta  conpriae 
teas  of  to  per  month.  BARCLAYS  Cheque  Account  detals  are  baaed  on  tfwBetcteya  Bank  Account  Iha  costs  comprise  foae  of  E5  per  mantt.  »UX  WEST  Cheque  Account 
drtDiia  are  baaed  on  the  Currant  Ptas  Account  The  coats  comprise  tees  of  ES  per  month.  AS  tees  may  vaiyh  the  future.  HretDkect  variable  interest  rats  tor  overdrafts 
up  to  £250  is  12JBH  EAR  Al  Intermatlun  baaed  on  authorised  ovrediatta  of  5 days  or  more  par  month  and  correct  at  11  duty  1897.  Member  HSBC  Group 


Why  pay 
the  price 
of  High  St 
banking? 


Annual  current  account  charges 


Still  paying  High  Street  prices' 


braghe  what  Fkst  Direct  customers  must  pty  for  round  Ihe  dock 
Cheque  Account  banking,  tncredbiy,  they  don't  pay  a penny. 
Banking  with  Fkst  Direct  is  toe  because  we  do  not  charge 
Cheque  Account  customer  for  everyday  banking  transactions, 
even  V you’re  overdrawn.  And  at  our  customers  autnmaticaUy 
recahe  a fee  toe  £250  overdraft  So  compared  to  otharhlgh  street 
bank  accounts  you're  better  off  with  First  Dtoct  from  day  ana. 
Wefre  a member  of  the  HSBC  Group,  one  of  the  vwricFs  largest 
bvMng  and  financial  services  otganbaUuuB.  and  the  sendee  we 
provide  means  you  benefit  h many  other  ways  too. 


By  telephone,  24  hours  a day 


Wb  provide  the  ultimate  In  convenience.  You  can  bank  with 
us  at  any  time,  3S5  days  (and  nlghtsj  of  the  year,  from 
wherever  there*  a telephone,  h your  home,  office  or  cac. 
And  all  UK  calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


people's  attention,  that’s  for 
sure. 

And  grabbing  the  attention 
of  consumers  who  are  in- 
creasingly iiwmnrw*  to  tradi- 
tional advertising  vehicles  is 
the  whole  point.  Examples  in- 
clude bus  stops  that  squirt 
perftnne  at  passers  by  (Im- 
pulse). adverts  on  the  floor  of 
supermarkets  and  garage  for- 
ecourts, adverts  on  toilet 
walls  (Lynx  fbr  Men),  shop- 
ping trolleys,  petrol  pump 
handles,  even  cows  in  fields 
near  motorways. 

They  work,  too.  In  one  gar- 
age which  used  a floor  panel 
to  advertise  Sunkist  soft 
drink,  sales  of  the  product 
jumped  by  74  per  cent 

The  list  goes  on:  taxis, 
bases,  train.  Tube  and  bos 
tickets,  eggs,  mEk  cartons, 
the  lids  of  takeaway  food  car- 
tons, the  bottom  of  golf  holes 
Last  week  telephone  banking 


BnrcUiys  Bank  Account 


First  Direct  Cheque  Account 


for  24  hour  telephone  banking 

0800  24  24  24 

Call  free  anytime  quoting  reference:  BE754 


or  complete  the  coupon  and  post  to:  n 

First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  LS98  2RF  J 

Mr/Mra/Mteg/MsorTMe  ■ 


Every  call  Is  answered  by  our  Banking  Ftaprosentatfves.  They  have  ail 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  require  more  speototead  assistance,  such  as  a 
loan,  they  can  instantly  refer  you  to  someone  who  can  help. 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  receives  the 
Hrst  Direct  Card.  This  allows  you  to 
withdraw  up  to  £500  a day  from  over 
12£00  cash  machines  around  the  UK, 
Including  those  of  Midtand  It  also 
guarantees  cheques  for  £100  and 
indudes  the  Switch  payment  facility. 


So  is  paying  billr. 


Customers  also  en|oy  a free  bill  payment  service.  Simply  calf,  tefl  us  who 
to  pay.  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  it  This  masts  you  can  arrange 
to  pay  your  bins  at  the  most  convenient  time  without  the  need  to  keep 
having  to  remember  to  organise  ft. 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefit: 


As  weft  as  our  Cheque  Account  we  offer  saving,  bo  nowing,  travel  and 
Insurance  services  cost  effectively  by  telephone.  Itece  saving:  our  rates 
are  always  competitive,  we  offer  transfers  to  and  from  your  Cheque 
Account  So  your  money  is  always  working  hard  without  the  need  for 
you  to  do  the  same. 


IVo  work  hard  to  maintain  the  r,c 


Surname 


I 


Forename® 


UK  Address 


Postcode 


The  best  people  to  demonstrate  the  qualty  of  a banking  service  are  Its 

■ custom*®  - 8796*  of  ours  have  recommended  us  to  their  friends  and 
| colleagues  In  the  last  12  months. 

'^^Tnmfiii  in  i ii 

BE755  | We  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be.  So  we 

■ make  it  easy.  Easy  to  opens  First  Direct  acoount,  then  easy  to  arrange  for 

u — — .. — j you-  salary  to  be  paid  in  and  easy  for  all  your  standing  orders  and  direct 

J| {I ||  ||  || || ||  ||  ||  | J debto  to  betransfsrred  Alto  Irt  easy  (and  fre^  to  find  <sjt  more  right  now. 


” Telephone  No  [ || || j[ ||  II  [[ [j  |[  1 oeoto  to  be  transferee  Arto 

Lpimmhhhmhhhhmhmhh  ■»,.  J Call  us  on  0800  24  24  24  or  compiws  the  coupon. 


firm  First  Direct  announced  a 
campaign  to  advertise  on  the 
barriers  to  car  paries  — cap- 
turing a captive  audience.  Es- 
cape is  getting  harder  and 
harder. 

For  some,  the  swamping  of 
available  spaces  with  com- 
mercial messages  is  intru- 
sive. But  that  is  the  whole 
point  explains  Mike  Baker, 
marketing  director  of  Trans- 
portation Display  Incorporat- 
ed, the  firm  which  sells  Lon- 
don Underground  ads. 

“The  intrusive  element  is  a 
plus  point  as  fer  as  the  adver- 
tiser Is  concerned.”  And  the 
element  of  suprise,  or  in- 
trigue, is  crucial.  “Ambient 
media  effectively  means  am- 
bush media.  People  have  to 
walk  round  a corner  and  be 
startled  to  see  it” 

Advertisers  do  recognise 
Ftbat  the  more  invasive  the 
form  of  advertising,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  a back- 
lash: this  ja  one  area  where 
the  adage  “no  publicity  is  bad 
publicity"  may  not  hold  true. 

The  key,  the  gurus  believe, 
is  to  make  sure  the  environ- 
ment is  appropriate  to  the 
product,  says  marketing  ex- 
pert Simon  Burton,  who 
works  for  exhibitions  com- 
pany Brintex. 

"If  the  message  and  the  en- 
vironment drat  fit,  it  doesn't 
work.  If  they  do,  it’s  beautiftiL 
The  advert  should  play  on  its 
surroundings." 

Mr  Burton  says  that  early 
attempts  at  ambient  media 
simply  seized  on  unusual 
places  to  advertise,  rather 
than  the  right  places.  “You 
have  to  stop  thinking  about 
how  many  people  you  are 
reaching  and  instead  think  of 
the  sort  of  people  you  are 
reaching.”  Golf  bole  adverts 
flopped  because  the  ads  were 
not  targeted  well  enough. 
"What  they  should  do  Is  ad- 
vertise a telephone  floral  de- 
livery service  in  them:  While 
you’re  Here  Your  Wife’s  at 
Home  Waiting  for  You.  Hit 
the  target” 

Ambient  advertising  con- 


Time  j 0 • 0 


No. 

Ch^ue  Is*  ter 


Lo 

^ W *_4 


CalHrtg  at 


Even  ini*'  Standard 


Even  train  boards  can  be 
used  to  tempt  commuters 


Walk  on  by . . . McDonald’s  saw  the  Tube  steps  as  an  the  ideal  place  to  push  thelrproduct 


tains  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction, he  says,  because 
once  the  -approach  is  copied 
and  becomes  commonplace,  it 
ceases  to  surprise.  “Ihe  first 
person  to  advertise  on  the 
side  of  taxi  was  a pioneer  of 
ambient  advertising:  now  it  is 
standard.  After  a while  it 
ceases  to  be  ambient,  and  just 
becomes  media.” 

The  drive  to  find  new  nooks 
and  crannies  in  our  lives,  the 
advertising  arms  race,  is 
squeezing  private  space  far- 
ther into  a corner.  This 
means  the  agencies  have  to 


box  clever  in  order  to  upset 
people,  says  Mr  Baker. 
“You’re  bound  to  get  on  some 
people’s  tits.  But  most  will  see 
it  as  a departure  from  the 
norm,  an  attempt  to 
entertain." 

The  backlash  Is  sometimes 
more  direct  When  the  agency 
for  Gordon’s  Gin  sprayed  the 
odour  of  the  drink  into  Brix- 
ton’s  Ritzy  cinema,  there  was 
a bombardment  of  complaints 
from  reformed  alcoholics  who 
had  spent  years  avoiding  the 
smell  of  booze  only  to  be  “am- 


bushed" with  it  at  the  flicks. 

To  try  and  keep  us  on  their 
side  in  their  attempts  to  domi- 
nate public  space,  agencies 
use  humour  as  a weapon.  If 
we  smile,  we  can’t  be  too  of- 
fended. 

The  Vaseline  campaign  is  a 
case  in  point  “It  is  supposed 
to  be  witty,"  says  Ms  Shan- 
non, and  Mrs  Holdstock.  with 
her  husband,  thinks  it  is.  “I 
think  it’s  quite  funny,  really. 
And  it  gives  people  something 
to  look  at,  because  you  know 
people  aren’t  allowed  to  look 
at  each  other  on  trains,  are 
they?" 

FORD  filled  one  of 
its  cars  with  tropi- 
cal fish  and  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  a 
Conran  restaurant, 
just  for  the  hell  of 
it  Rogaine,  the  hair-saving 
firm,  used  the  arches  of  Tube 
escalators  to  run  a rampaign 
reading:  Mind  Your  Hair. 

Being  clever  is  also  part  of 
the  trick,  because  to  really  de- 
liver a bang  fbr  the  client’s 
buck,  press  coverage  is 


essential.  Ms  Shannon  talks 
about  the  “PR-able"  value  of  a 
campaign,  while  Mr  Baker 
says  more  bluntly:  "You 
wouldn't  bother  if  you -didn’t 
think  people  were  going  to 
write  about  it  and  photograph 
it" 

And  the  feet  is  that  adver- 
tising is  one  of  UK’s  few  tot- 
ting edge  industries:  we  are 
actually  rather  good  al  it 
Most  consumers  enjoy  it, 
most  of  the  time. 

Perhaps  it  is  a bit  sad  that 
adverts  can  so  divert  and 
entertain  us.  But  so  long  as 
they  do,  they  can  be  sold  as 
witty,  distracting  and  harm- 
less rather  than  an  overbear- 
ing, blanketing,  suffocating 
commercialisation  of  our 
space.  Rather  like  poUticans, 
we  get  the  ads  we  deserve. 

All  of  which  is  moot  to  Mr 
and  Mrs  Holdstock,  for  how- 
ever much  they  like  the 
kooky  approach  to  smell-sell* 
mg  on  Tube  hanging  straps, 
the  Impact  is  wasted,  “We  use 
the  Vaseline  deodrant  any- 
way," they  say,  swinging  in 
unison. 
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Across 

5 Trite  or  unremarkable  (11} 

7 Brooding  establishment  (4) 

8 Picture  such  as  many 
Turners  (B) 

• Part  of  regalia  (7} 

11  Bumlng(5) 

i8  Perishing  (5) 

f4  Extra  weight  or  hardcore 

P) 

18  Transatlantic  (8) 

17  Dreary  or  olive  in  colour  (4) 

18  At  ease  (11) 


Down  - 

1 In  the  centre  of  (4} 

2 Monastic  hairstyle  (7) 

3 Small  fish  (5) 

..  4 Imaginative  (8) 

8 Causing  flood  or  great 
upheaval  (11) 

« (Building  In)  New  York  (B£) 
10  AH-round  view  (Q) 

12  Simple  generator  (7) 

15  Move  fast  (on  two  wheels?) 
<5) 

17  Obligation  (4) 
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The 


The  first  life  of  Bnan  MacKinnon 
wasnt  going  to  well.  Perhaps  he 
could  start  over  again.  At  29  years 
of  age  he  decided  to  go  back  to 

school,  passing  himself  off  as  a 

Canadian  orphan,  Brandon  Lee. 
The  plan  failed  and  MacKinnon 

found  not  the  medical  career  he 
desperately  wanted  but  public 
shame.  Here  is  his  own  account  of 
Brandon  Lee’s  Schooldays.  We  - 
are  never  too  old  to  learn ... 

Life,  the 


H§  resit 


Brian  MacKinnon 
Waiting,  shaking 
The  best  are  faking 
And  Christ,  they  take  so  long 


THEY  were  the  opening 
lines  from  some  old  song, 
which  came  back  to  me 
repeatedly  as  I made  my 
way  through  the  open 
school  gates  and  down  to  the-con- 
crete  yard.  It  was  an  overcast 
morning  in  late  May  1893.  and  I 
was  29  years  ahL  The  same  old 
smells  — stale  schoolyard . mod 
squelched  underfoot,  followed  by 
that  peculiar  “schpol  dinner" 
aroma  that  pervaded  a wide  area 
around  the  canteen. 

1 was  Ihced  by  the  prospect  of  a 
year's  drudgery  compounded  by 
Tear  Pausing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hallway  I tapped  momentarily  Into 
the  motivation  that  had  brought ; 
me  lo  this,  to  remind  myself  that  1 
was  doing  the  right  thins  the  only 
possible  thing.  I pulled  the  heavy 
swing  door  and  waDoedinside. 

Along  the  corridor  I arrived  at 
the  office  door  of  Mrs  Holmes,  a 
deputy  rector  It  stood  half  open, 
and  Just  inside  two  women  were 
talking  quietly  The  younger  of  the 
two  caught  my  eye  over  her  work- 
mate’s shoulder  and  smiled. 

“Hello,  I’m  Brandon  Lee.**  I said. 
“Ah  yes,  Brandon!  Fm  Mrs 
Holmes.  If  you  wouldn't  mind 
waiting  in  the  computer  room,  I’ll 
be  with  you  in  Just  a few  minutes.” 

The  computer  room  to  which  she 
escorted  me  was  long  and  narrow 
with  old  tables,  which  bore  ink  and 
penknife  Inscriptions.  I sat  and 
waited  at  one  end  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  single  machine 
which  gave  the  room  its  title. 

In  the  quiet  I could  sense  my 
heart  beating  rapidly;  but  I was 
resolved  that  I would  appear  com- 


posed. I had  set  myself  to  this 
undertaking  and  there  was  no 
going  back. 

Five  minutes  latei;  in  her  office, 
I presented  Mrs  Holmes  with  a let- 
ter of  introduction  from  one 
William  Lee,  a Regius  professor  of 
zoology  whom  I indicated  to  be  my 
father;  and  a progress  report  from 
a Miss  Marsha  Hunt  — I riwinrat 
she  had  tutored  me  in  biology 
while  I stayed  near  Edmonton, 
Canada.  I Anther  explained  that  I 
had  lived  and  travelled  with  my 
mother— an  opera  singer  (mezzo- 
soprano)  — since  my  parents  had 
Apwated,  some  years  earlier,  and 
had  been  privately  tutored  instead 
cf  attending  regular  schooL 
. The  one  remaining  dement  of 
my  seif-contrived  background  was 
that  our  family  had  been  Involved 
tn  an  automobile  accident,  in 
Canada,  earlier  that  yean  My 
mother  had  died  as  a result  of  her 
injuries  and  my  father;  while  con- 
valescing, had  decided  to  send  me, 
his  17-year-old  son,  to  live  with  my 
grandmother  in  Bearsden.  His  let- 
ter indicated  my  hope  of  securing 
a place  at  a medical  school. 

Our  conversation  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a lad  of  surely  no 
more  than  13  who  knocked, 
altered  sheepishly  and  mumbled 
something  about  having  been  sent 
for  misbehaving  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  charming  Mrs 
Holmes  turned  suddenly  nasty 
dispatched  him  along  with  Instruc- 
tions for  his  punishment  axarclse, 
and  then  regained,  her  calm,  to 
bring  our  meeting  to  amend. 

I remember  thinking,  “Who'd  be 
a teacher?",  but  was  reassured  of 
something  that  I had  understood 
years  before:  never  entirely  trust 
an  adult  to  a position  of  authority 
A checklist  was  produced,  which 
included  "birth  rertifr-tpage  14 
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NOW  THAT"  INTBtS=n~ 

HAWS  A&£  ifc/rfNCy  f»M  thinking  OF 

V/fllMC  MY  SWINGS  TO  GET  A REGVLAlL 
MONTHLY  INCOME  IS  T HE  RATE  ON 

income  bonds  going  up?" 

DOROTHY  fTOW,  CAMBRIDGE. 
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“Certainly.  Income  Bonds 

WILL  SOON  BE  OFFERING  A 

MORE  ATTRACTIVE  RATE 

OF  INTEREST.  From  5 September, 

the  rate  goes  up  to  0 . Pa  gross 

for  holdings  under  £25,000  and 
/ - .> 

. ••  :T  "X  p“  gross  tor  larger 

investments.  The  rate  is  variable  and  the 

interest  is  paid  monthly  straight  into  vcur 

bank,  building  society  ci  National  Savings  Investment 

Account.  You  can  invest  any  amounl  from  £2,000  to 

£250.000  and  nave  access  10  your  money  without  penalty 

with  just  tnree  months*  notice.  What's  more,  your 

capital  is  100%  secure." 

Buy  now  using  the  coupon  in  Jobs  3nd  Money. 

Or  for  a full  guide  to  our  Income  Bonds  freecal! 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

gTheLabour  MP  Gordon 
WMcMasterwasaman 

anven  to  suicide;  but  who 
“lows  precisely  what 
drove  him?  This  is  a sad 
and  messy  affair 
Accusations  from  beyond 
the  grave  can  never  be 
withdrawn.  The  Labour 
party  has  a duty  to  investi- 
gate Mr  McMaster’s 
allegations. 

Scotland  on  Sunday 


^Thefreezlng out  of  one 
■of  Wales's  foremost  rods 
bands  from  National 
Eisteddfod  gigs  has  left 
young  music  fans  divided 
oyer  language  purity. 
Gorky's  Zygotic  Mynci 
were  scheduled  to  per- 
form,  but  they  have  been 


told  they  must  slug  only  In 
Welsh.  Instead  of  agreeing 
to  drop  English  language 
material,  they  have  M 

decided  to  pull  out.  # 

The  Western  Mail 


to  the  Winchester 
match-fixing  trials  is  the 
amount  of  money  which 
has  poured  into  local 
pubs,  restaurants  and 
hotels  from  the  small 
army  of  journalists  and 
lawyers  camped  in  the 
city  during  recent 
months.  But  the  news  for 
the  taxpayer  Is  not  so 

good.  Talcing  everything 

into  account  a figure  of 
between  £10  and  £12 
million  isn’t  too  far  off  j 
the  mark-  1 

Southern  Dally  Echo 


Them  on  them 

The  global  view 


CLfice.  the  bulls,  she 
belonged  to  the  land- 
scape. Jeanne  Calment  will 
remain  in  the  memory  of 
the  inn-keepers  of  the  city 
like  the  muleta  In  the 
heart  of  aficionados.  For 
each  of  her  birthdays,  the 
oldest  woman  in  the  world 
had  more  guests  than  can- 
dles on  her  mIh^.  Like 
camera  be  rt,  Jeanne 
Calment  had  become  the  B 
emblem  of  France.  r 
La  Sob-  on  the  death  of  Jeanne 
Calment,  aged  122 

ft  A band  of  cheetah  skin 
■around  his  neck,  faux 
leOpard-Skin  tails  dangling 
from  his  headband,  Chief 
Joe  Little  strikes  a pose 
next  to  a reed  hut  erected  in 
the  cobbled  courtyard  of 


Life,  the 


Cape  Town’s  South  African 
Cultural  History  Museum. 
"A  people  without  a past  is 
a people  without  a future,” 
be  pronounces.  “A  people 
that  doesn’t  know  Its  past 
will  never  know  its  souL"  v 
South  African  Mail  and  Guanflan 

jgSo  thin  is  how  the  spies 
■must  have  felt  when  the 
Berlin  Wall  came  tumbling 
down.  Now  what?  Now  that 
President  Clinton  has 
signed  Into  law  sweeping 
measures  intended  to  erase 
the  federal  deficit  and  cut 
taxes.  Now  that  welfare  has 
been  "reformed".  Now  that 
crime  Is  dropping.  Now 
that  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  recession  are 
starting  to  seem  like  words 
from  some  ancient  lan-  B 
guage.  What  now?  # 

Washington  Post 
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tbeg^iiasdisplaywiln  the 
MrBe<ure»tesdo-n<«  . . 

understand  whatromedy 

is."  Tta  learnedjrfeOow  pro- 
ceeded fopteoe  Mr  - 

ikMi®j4QF«St8^  Artett>- : 

phases,  Jonathan  Swift  and 
Benny  Bill  inacrtticai , . 
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point  that  tta  only  fun  eri£ 

ics  ever  haw  is  to  slagging 
things  off. 

-Even  Mlctael  Whiner  has 
climbedaboardilBB  Bean- 
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Adam  Sweating 


1 Which  Brftteh  institution 
MsaecoMdoftofev 
"stoopod  In  mohbaniT 

aWWchWsiah  whmniln  . 

hoplnghteniwbimm 
tuawW  hotpbbnspbi 

sonwiMfllet 

3 Who  Mt  off  more  than  h« 
coutdchwf? 

4 Who  tears  that  aft**  31 

years’ oorvfoo  h*  may  *»on 

bn  replaced  by  "bhnlMVs 
and  Mmbattao'T 

5 Who  would  doarty  low*  to 
hawu. 


O Which  coupl*  «M  th« 
Archbishop  of  Cantavhury 
hint  should  nottfo  tho 

knot? 

7 Which  Soviat  CoM  Whr 
spodai  forcoa  unit  la  now 
providing  Urniapy  for  cW- 
iton? 

8 Whooo  dockworic  laptop . 
conqurtar  la  no  wind-up* 

9 What  book  took  It* 
author  to  tho  top  of  tho 

■User 


lO  Wbota  claiming  to  tamo 

nwurroctod  tho  spirit  of 
Mozart? 


Simon  Bowers 

Answers,  bottom  Mt  onha  paga 


Quiz  answers 

1)  Tha  mmy.  Major  Eric  Joyce  was  sus- 
pended for  suggesting  In  a Guardian  arti- 
de  that  the  wmy  had  "an  obsession  with 
social  class’. 

2)  Walsh  spin  bowler  Robert  Croft , who 
was  elevated  to  the  Gorsedd  of  Bards  at 
ths  national  Eisteddfod  In  the  Sncrwdontan 
town  of  Bala.  It  la  hoped  this  wfH  add  to  his 
chances  of  taking  several  Australian  wk*- 
ets  at  Hunt  Bridge. 

3)  British  cSmberAbn  Hfnkes,  who  pulled 
a muscle  whfle  chewing  a chapati  halfway 
up  the  26.660  ft  Nanga  Parbat  mountain  In 
northern  Pakistan.  He  had  to  be  aJrfHtad  to 
safety  In  a heBcoptar. 

4)  The  BBC's  foreign  editor,  John  Sn?j- 
son.  who  lamented  the  growing  demand 
for  more  glamorous  people  to  present 
foreign  news. 

5)  wSBam  Hague,  who  made  an 
unashamed  bW  to  woo  the  yocrf  vote  by 
sporting  a baseball  cap  at  a Cornish 
theme  park. 

S)  Prince  Cbartea  and  Camffia  Parker 
Bowles.  Goorgo  Caray  said  that  a remar- 
riage would  “croate  a crisis  for  the 
Church". 

7)  The  70  kfler  dolphins  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet— once  trained  to -seek.  find.  MB'  — 
which  are  now  helping  mute  children 
apeak  m Sevastopol. 

8)  Hwor  Bayfis,  inventor  of  the  dockwork 
rado,  who  has  adapted  a hand-wound 
generator  to  power  a battsrytess  laptop 
computer. 

3}  The  Government**  withe  paper  on  Scot- 
tlsh  devolution  which  sold  1 7 ,500  copies 
in  12  days.  Tm  not  noted  for  tha  raciness 
of  my  language,"  said  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary Donald  Dewar,  "but  H goes  to  show 
that  W the  massage  you  are  putting  across 
b a good  one  then  people  will  respond.” 
10)  David  Cope,  whose  computer  pro- 
gramme, Experiments  in  Musical  Intelli- 
gence .festfd  to  compose  exactly  as  the 
old  master  would  have  done. 

How  you  rate 

0-3  Pulp  Action 
4-6  Prosaic 
7-8  Popular  potbofar 
10  Bestseller 


tpago  13  cate”.  This  she  dis- 
missed with  “No.  but  m believe 
you!”  She  then  indicated  that  the 
one  extra  item  of  clothing  I would 
need  would  be  a school  tie  from  a 
shop  at  Bearsden  Cross. 

She  asked  me  to  return  to  her 
office  the  following  morning  to  be 
timetabled  for  classes  In  English, 
Maths,  Chemistry  Physics  and 
Biology 

As  planned,  I would  be  placed  in 
the  fifth  year.  I had  previously 
determined  that  this  would  best 
afford  me  a way  to  gain  a medical 
school  place  In  a year  and  I cer- 
tainly did  not  wish  for  my  belated 
return  to  school  to  last  a moment 
longer  than  that. 

None  of  my  earlier  Sears  about 
ending  the  day  in  the  local  police 
station,  unmasked,  had  come  true 
I walked  away  from  the  school  in 
‘something  cf  a daze  There  was 
-neither  a sense  of  triumph,  nor 
inflated  confidence,  but  Just  a little 
relief  at  having  apparently  over- 
come the  first  hurdle 

Y FATHER,  a fire- 
engine  driver;  was  a 
man  of  whom  I was 
often  in  awe  I am 
sure  that  he  loved  me 
just  as  I loved  him.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  solid  and  stfll,  like  a crea- 
ture rooted  in  the  earth.  He  had  a 
bull-like  physical  strength  and 
great  determination. 

I must  have  appeared  to  him  like 
some  airborne  creature,  con- 
stantly ftiQ  of  questions.  Seldom  a 
bad  word  passed  between  us,  but  it 
was  not  until  long  after  childhood 
that  we  shared  a complete  under- 
standing. It  was  an  evening  In  the 
early  spring  of  1993.  and  I had  been 
sitting  beside  his  bed,  where  he 
was  dying  slowly  of  cancer 

Some  months  before.  Mum  had 
reached  65  and  retired  from  her  job 
looking  after  elderly  tenants  in  a 
sheltered  housing  complex  in 
Bearsden,  near  Glasgow.  We  had 
first  moved  there  as  a family  in  the 
mid-1970s,  when  I was  135  my  sister 
and  I went  to  Bearsden  Academy 
the  local  secondary  schooL 

Knowing  my  fother,  and  find  fog 
the  consultant  surgeon  sympa- 
thetic, Mum  was  able  to  secure  an 
agreement  that  Dad  would  not  be 
told  point-blank  of  his  bleak 
prospects.  He  probably  suspected 
anyway 

“I  never  lost  confidence,  you 
know”  Dad  said.  Deep  in  contem- 
plation, I had  been  oblivious  to  the 
gradual  quickening  of  his  sup- 
pressed breathing.  He  trailed  off 
for  a moment  and  then  became 
lucid  again.  “Except  once.  It  was  at 
Cheaps  id  e.  I came  on  duty  the  next 
morning  and  discovered  the  bodies 
of  a couple  of  my  friends  — men  I 
worked  with.” 

Cheaps  Ide  was  a street  on  Glas- 
gow's south  side,  where  a number 
of  adjacent  whisky  hooded  ware- 
houses had  exploded  one  evening  a 
few  years  before  I was  born.  Sev- 
eral firefighters  died. 

My  father’s  outburst  was  so 
unexpected  that,  for  a moment,  I 
struggled  for  a response.  Selfishly 
I wanted  to  hold  his  attention  and 
consciousness  for  a little  while 
longer.  I had  a sense  that  thic  con- 
versation would  be  our  last,  and 
there  was  something  X needed  to 

share  with  him. 

“Old  man,"  I said,  “I’ve  been 
running  up  against  a brick  wall  for 

a decade,  trying  to  get  back  on  the 

path  1 know  I'm  meant  foe  Do  you 
think  m ever  make  anything  of 
my  life?" 

Perhaps  I ought  to  have  shut  up 
and  listened  for  his  answer;  but  I 
was  uncharacteristically  fired  up. 
**1  see  medicine  and  the  caring  pro- 
fessions run  by  a minority  of  well- 
educated  degenerates.  You  know 
the  talent  that’s  in  me,  and  m be 
damned  If  Tm  going  to  fade  away 
or  drift  into  some  area  of  work 


Acting  up:  Brandon  Lee  in  a school  production  of  Sooth  Pacific 


that  I have  no  love  for."  "I'm  not 
that  old  and  I do  believe  you’re 
ranting,”  came  my  Gather's  now- 
fragile  voice. 

"Well,  you  are  no  spring 
chicken,”  I Joked.  In  other  circum- 
stances he  might  have  laughed  at 
that,  but  he  was  just  too  tired  and 
hurting  to  manage  anything  more 
thanasmile. 

Momentarily  his  fading  grin 
seemed  to  become  conspiratorial. 
Then  he  said  something  that  I 
shall  never  forget  “I  think  that 
everyone  has  his  day.”  Shortly 
afterwards,  my  Dad  drifted  back 
into  a morphine-induced  sleep.  We 
never  spoke  again. 

The  next  morning.  Mum  told  me 
that  she  had  spoken  briefly  with 
him  in  the  night  and  that  he  had 
said  a peculiar;  but  heartening, 
thing:  “Don’t  worry  about  Brian, 
he’ll  make  it  yet” 

To  preserve  my  own  sense  of 
integrity  I could  see  no  alternative 
to  taking  radical  action. 

JHk  T THE  beginning  of  my 

JZ  first  school  day  as 
Brandon  Lee,  Mrs 
Holmes  escorted  me 
^w^^along  the  corridor  Lead- 
ing to  the  rear  of  the  main  build- 
ing. Our  destination  was  one  of 
the  annexes,  where  I was  to  regis- 
ter each  morn  ing  and  afternoon. 

I glanced  at  the  timetable  that 
had  been  constructed  for  me.  I 
was  to  be  placed  in  registration 
Class  5C.  Crossing  the  yard  to  the 
annexe,  I considered  the  system 
that  I was  taking  advantage  of.  I 
Pelt  vaguely  guilty  about  not  feel- 
ing guilty  These  were  human 
beings  assisting  me  here  and  I 
could  not  help  but  be  touched  by 
that  Bat  I had  my  purpose  to  pur- 
sue —gaining  a place  at  medical 
schooL 

I had  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  what  I was  doing  was  justifi- 
able. Whatever  I did  in  life 
stemmed  from  a gut  feeling  for 
what  was  right  and  what  I knew  I 
could  perform  beautifully  climb- 
ing or  football  or  medical  studies. 

But  all  such  considerations 
were  overridden  by  a dread  that 
my  career  as  Brandon  Lee  at 
Bearsden  would  be  as  short-lived 
as  that  of  one  of  those  unfortunate 
engineering  ensigns  on  a Star  Trek 
landing  party. 

I need  not  have  feared.  Mrs 
Lightbody  the  Modern  Studies 
teacher,  who  also  took  the  register 
for  5C,  gave  me  the  same  welcome 
as  Mrs  Holmes.  I mean  no  slight 


against  any  of  the  teachers  at 
Bearsden  Academy  without  excep- 
tion thoughtful  and  agreeable  indi- 
viduals; but  most  adults  are  all  too 
readily  accepting  of  the  rubber 
stamp  of  officialdom. 

The  striking  of  a peculiar  dual 
balance  between  naive  boyishness 
and  maturity  aloofoess  and 
reserve,  seemed  to  come  easily  to 
me  I have  a light  frame  and  a 
dear;  wrinkle-free  complexion.  1 
was  relieved  at  being  so  readily 
accepted.  My  contrived  persona 
remained  unchallenged. 


S I ENTERED  the 
annexe  classroom,  one 
glance  towards  those 
implacable  feces 
ided  me  of  some- 
thing that  I already  knew;  As  I 
looked  into  those  17-year-old  eyes,  I 
realised  that  they  could  not  be 
fooled.  Not  by  me,  anyway 

Maybe  it  was  the  rhythm  of  the 
time  — a couple  of  years  into  the 
rave  era  — tiiat  saved  me.  More 
likely  they  just  felt  that  someone 
who  was  obviously  over  20,  and 
masochistic  enough  to  go  back  to 
school,  wasn’t  worth  the  bother  of' 
exposing. 

I sat  alone,  at  a table  near  the 
front  of  the  class.  There,  out  on  my 
own,  was  a good  place  to  begin 
each  morning  and  afternoon.  I had 
my  back  to  the  others.  They  could 
see  me,  I couldn’t  see  them.  I sup- 
pose that  kept  me  an  my  toes. 

One  of  the  girls  In  5C  was 
MRstgnwd  to  look  After  me  until  I 
was  comfortable.  A quick  glance 
and  exchanged  disdainful  smirks 
was  enough  for  os  to  establish  oar 
mutual  disaffection.  The  first  day 
did  not  pass  fry  without  a few  more 
worrying  moments.  The  ability- 
graded  maths  classes  were  already 
In  place  and  I was  directed  to  see 
the  principal  of  that  department, 
Mr  Blair  I remembered  Mr  Blair 
welL  He  had  been  my  maths 
teacher  during  my  first  year  at 
Bearsden,  1975-1976. 

It  was  a tricky  situation.  Beyond 
adopting  a West  Canadian  accent, 
my  one  concession  to  disguise  had 
been  to  perm  my  straight  hair 

“So,  your  father  has  seen  fit  to 
send  you  up  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
a Scottish  education.  Well,  son  [he 
caned  all  the  boys  son]  you  could 
do  a lot  worse.”  He  was  preoccu- 
pied with  same  paperwork  on  bis 
desk  as  he  sat  in  front  of  a class 
from  the  lower  schooL  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  he  hart  ga  triad  a few 
more  pounds  than  I had  lost  and 
his  mop  of  red,  curly  hair  had 
turned  a little  grey  He  looked  up 
only  once  and  if  our  eyes  met  at  all 
it  was  for  a shorter  interval  than  1 
could  register 

Later  that  afternoon,  all  fifth- 
year  pupils  taking  chemistry  were 
herded  into  one  of  the  science  labs 
and  another  register  was  called. 
“Brian  McKinnon?”  boomed  the 


physics  principal.  My  arm 
twitched,  but  I managed,  just,  to 
stay  silent 

“Here!”  came  my  namesake’s 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
late 

“And  finally  Brandon  Lee?” 

“Here,”  I replied,  no  doubt 
sounding  rattled. 

"Brandon  Leer  It  was  a girl's 
voice  from  the  back  of  the  lab  and 
she  followed  her  startled  query 
with  giggling.  During  the  after- 
noon break,  she  approached  me 
and  asked,  with  Incredulity  about 
my  name.  I remember  thinking 
“What  on  earth  is  going 
to  go  wrong  now?" 

She  told  me  that 
Brandon  Lee  was 
the  namn  of  3 mar- 
tial arts  movie  star 
(son  of  Bruce  Lee). 

Apparently  he  had 
died,  a short  time 
before,  following  an 
accidental  shooting 

on  a film  apt. 

Martial  arts  movies 
have  never  been  my 
bag.  butl  had  sourced 
tiie  name  Brandon  Lee 
from  film  and  televi- 
sion. I had  wanted  to  retain  the  B 
and  the  L of  my  frill  name — Brian 
Lachlan  MacKinnon.  I was  also 
looking  for  something  short  and 
punchy 

1 first  heard  the  name  Brandon 
on  a television  show  called  Beverly 
Hills  90210,  and  it  stuck  In  my 
mind.  Lee  I purloined  from 
Christopher  Lee,  one  of  my 
favourite  actors.  His  Count  Drac- 
ula  used  to  terrify  and  enthral  me. 

THE  THEATRICAL  theme 
re-emerged  that  year, 
with  a school  production 
of  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein’s  South . Pacific. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn  term,  the  English  teacher, 
Mrs  Ogg,  asked  me  if  I might  be 
interested  in  school  play  adding 
loudly  that  there  had  been  little 
interest  from  the  hoys  so  far;  I 
declined. 

Not  long  afterwards,  she 
broached  the  matter  with  me  again 
and,  mindful  of  academic  reports, 
I conceded  that  I might  find  the 
time  to  do  something  backstage. 


Does  life  _ 

classmates.  Today  MacKinnon  is  unemployed,  and  still  searching  for  that  elnstve  medflcaT^oolpfoee 


“With  that  accent,  Brandon,  Tm 
sure  we  could  find  a more  useful 
role  for  you,”  she  said. 

1 don’t  believe  I'm  blotting  any- 
thing out,  but  I cannot  remember 
how  things  got  to  the  point  where  1 
auditioned  for  the  singing  rale  of 
Lieutenant  Joe  Cable.  I screwed  up 
the  audition  as  best  I could.  There 
was  no  way  anybody  was  going  to 
let  me  near  a microphone.  But 
there’s  no  accounting  for  taste. 
They  loved  me! 

The  role  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  two  male  romantic  leads.  At 
some  stage,  myself  and 
a girl  called  Val  had  to 
kiss.  For  reasons  1 hope 
are  obvious  I was  disin- 
clined to  kiss  during 
rehearsals.  Mrs  Thom- 
son, the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  play 
was,  however; 

increasingly  suspi- 
cious cf  my  ability 
to  come  up  with  tire 
goods  at  alL 

One  afternoon  In 
May  1994,  the  two 
of  us  had  been 
summoned  by  Mrs  Thomson  to 
attend  a "special  rehearsal”  in  a 
common  room.  My  far  from 
Inspired  plan  of  action  was  to 
break  off  at  propitious  moments, 
just  before  (and  thereby  instead  of) 
the  kiss,  to  feign  making  cotes 
about  stage  directions.  “Aren’t  you 
going  to  try  the  kiss  now?” 
enquired  Mrs  Thomson,  In  a 
cutesy  tone,  as  Val  and  1 gazed  for- 
lornly into  one  another’s  eyes  at 
the  end  of  our  big  musical  number 

“Nah,  we”Il  save  that  for  the  big 
night,  Mrs  Thomson,”  I answered. 
She  let  it  go  at  that. 

THE  YEAR  was  an  unexpectedly 
intense  course  in  the  art  of  detach- 
ment. The  necessity  to  be  intensely 
self-conscious,  day  in,  day  out, 
quickly  took  on  the  quality  of  a 
joke.  I had  to  try  to  relax  and  trust 
to  my  belief  in  the  essential  right- 
ness of  what  1 was  doing.  Only  by 
loosening  up  would  I manage  to  get 
as  for  as  medical  schooL  One  day  I 
hoped  to  continue  my  intended 
course  of  study  free  from  the 
indignity  of  a false  identity. 

Even  now;  much  of  the  experi- 
ence of  that  year  strikes  me  as  a 
trial,  the  settlement  of  some  soul 
debt  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
thing  was  that  it  didn’t  turn  my 
hair  completely  grey 

ITS  NOT  often  that  I receive, 
mail  sent  “recorded  delivery". 
It  was  from  MT  MacLeod,  the 
head  teacher  at  Bearsden.  He 
wrote  that  he  “would  be  grate- 
ful if  you  could  call  at  the  school 
regarding  a discrepancy  in 
records.”  To  my  surprise,  he  was 

all  genuine  sxnHes  when  I entered 
his  office  afew  days  later 
- T2  tell  you  what  its  about, 
Brandon.  I've  been  contacted  by 
my  employers,  Strathclyde 
Regional  Councfl.  In  recent  years, 
they’ve  started  running  compul- 
sory checks  on  pupils  of  upper 
school  age  who  arrive  from  abroad 

and  go  on  to  study  in  areas  such  as 

teaching  and  medicine.  The  thing 
is  they  couldn’t  trace  a Professor 
William  Lee  or  a Marsha  Hunt  at 
the  addresses  you  provided.” 

"I  see,”  I said,  more  out  of  polite- 
ness than  anything  else. 

"It  would  wwn  that  for  some 
time  now;  Brandon,  there  have 
been  rumours  about  you  circulat- 
ing around  the  schooL  Normally  1 
would  pay  no  heed  to  gossip,  but 
yesterday  my  secretary  P“* 
through  a nail  from  an  anonymous 
caller  Before  hanging  up  she  said: 
’Brandon  Lee  is  Brian  Lachlan 
MacKinnon,  who  attended  Bears- 
den Academy  In  the  late  1970s1.” 

Next  he  slid  a packed  brawn 
folder  across  the  desk  with  a pho- 
tograph of  me  aged  13  stuck  to  the 
outside.  "There  is  a resemblance, 
don’t  you  think?”  he  asked. 

"There  Is,  yes,”  I agreed  Impas- 
sively "Until  the  end  of  the  month, 
then?” 


O Brian  MacKinnon.  Ibis  Is  an  edited 
extract  of  Brian  MacKinnon  Tb  book. 
Margin  Walker.  The  fuB version  can  be 
read  on  the  Internet  ah  http^/www. 
Hnkcate.co.uk/rnargb_wakoc. 
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THE  WEEK  1 15 


Intoview:  Peter  Mandelson,  Labour's  news  manager,  tells  it  how  it  is  to  Katharine  Vlner 

The  ministry  of  truth 


m JB  JWB’VE  seen  rather 
more  than  usual 
of  the  lean,  thm- 

WmWj  Upped  Peter 

^^B  ^^B  Mandelson  thtc 
_ 1»  week.  While 

Tony  Blair  has  been  on  holiday 
the  Minister  Without  Portfolio  has 
been  “the  August  duty  trou- 
bleshooter" — the  man  in  charge 
Well,  technically  it's  John 
Prescott  But  as  Mandelson  says, 
this  week,  “Prescott  makes  the 
decisions — and  I take  the  flak." 

He  was  there  at  yesterday's 
press  conference  to  mark  100  days 
of  Labour  rule.  That  was  him,  too, 
at  Tuesday’s  announcement  of 
Lord  Simon’s  decision  to  sdl  his 
British  Gas  shares.  He  even 
became  headline  news  hiwwtf, 
accused  of  “fixing”  the  press  by 
diverting  attention  from  the  Robin 
Cook  affair 

The  Tories,  meanwhile,  have 
clearly  decided  that  Peter  Mandel- 
son is  public  enemy  number  one 

— this  week's  Spectator  runs  three 
articles  on  him,  one  calling  bim 
the  “best  at  the  business  [of  news 
manipulation]  since  Goebbels”. 

So  after  a week  llta*  that,  1 might 
forgive  the  fact  that  he  doesn't 
shake  my  hand  on  meeting,  and 
that  be  doesn't  say  hello.  We  sit  in 
the  Cabinet  Office  in  Whitehall  on 
black  leather  chairs,  the  sort  you 
might  find  next  to  a CD  tower  in  a 
bachelor  pad,  and  right  away  he  is 
showing  me  his  sensitive  side. 
We're  talking  about  the  pictures 
on  his  wall.  “1  like  those,"  — he 
points — “because  my  father  had  a 
print  by  the  same  artist  on  the 
wall  in  front  of  the  table  on  which 
1 worked  for  my  O and  A levels.  So 
those  pictures  remind  me  of 
home.  They  remind  me  of  my 
father,  actually  who  I miss." 

His  eyes  go  a little  glassy  and  I 
fear  he  is  going  to  burst  into 
tears,  like  he  did,  famously  in  a 
TV  interview  discussing  his 
father's  death.  Silence  hangs  in 
the  air.  “Right,  the  interview"  he 
says.  I have  been  in  his  company 
two  minutes. 

Ttaday  being  the  100th  day  Man- 
delson wants  to  talk  about  the 
Government’s  successes.  About 
the  economy  the  European  sum- 
mit in  Amsterdam,  the  modernisa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  “I 
am  very  proud  of  those  deci- 
sions." he  says.  His  voice  is 
slightly  plummy,  and  also  rather 
flat,  with  the  timbre  of  a man 
much  older  than  his  43  years. 

There  have  been  successes, 
undoubtedly  Hasn’t  there  been  a 
bit  of  a blip  recently  though,  I say. 
the  loss  of  the  Uxbridge  by-elec- . 
tion.  the  sUldde  of  - Gordon 
McMastcr,  the  Lord  Simon  affair. 
“Well,  the  Dally  Telegraph  has  an 
83  per  cent  approval  rating  for  the 
Government’s  performance  to 
date.”  he  says.  “I  think  - that’s 
rather  good." 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  things 
that  Peter  Mandelson  is  supreme 
at:  putting  the  best  possible  spin 
on  the  image  of  the  Labour  Party 
In  fact,  it  Is  the  only  thing  that  he 
is  known  for  — the  Machiavellian 
moulding  of  images. 

But  there  are  signs  that  this  so- 
called  Prince  of  Darkness,  the 
man  of  whom  Clare  Short  said, 
"everything  is  in  hiding,"  is  now 
ready  to  come  out  of  the  shadows. 
11c  has  decided  to  stand  for  elec- 
tion to  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  Labour’s  ruling  body 

— a popularity  contest  in  which 
every  Labour  Party  member  has  a 
vote.  He  wants  to  be  seen  as  more 
titan  Tbny*s  right-hand  man. 

"The  problem  for  me  is  thatpeo- 
pie  have  seen  me  at  the  centre  of 
things,  doing  this,  doing  that, 
apparently  calling  the  shots,  giv- 
ing the  orders.  ’But,  accountable 
to  whom?*  they  ask."  Although  he 
sits  on  more  committees  thanany 
minister  otter  than 
and  is  probably  Jhe  third  nwat 
powerful  Person  to  Britain,  his 
role  is  amorphous  and  doesnot 
hove  a seat  ^ 

tkm.  he  says,  is  to gafoa  Cabinet 

place  in  the  neirtr^uffle.) 

“People  think:  He’s  just  thee 
throughthe  patronage  of  theleadar 
Who  dected  him?  Who  put  him 
there?’  They  by  and  largt^meas 
a force  for  good  in  the  partyandthe 
Government,  butthey  wwildi&e  to 
see  me  be  more  accountable,  ana  l 

,hS^rpXdangerr^ 

thnt  you’re  not  very 

Mandelson  * 

stare,  an  unswerving  hazel  gaze; 
his Udsdon’t  blink  tor  12  seconds. 
(I  counted.)  “If  there  Mjtoered 
reeling,  then  it  is  perpetrated  by 
ihe  riflbt  wing,  who  attack  me  at 
fWW  opportunity  b<ttau«  th.y 
want  to  pull  me  down.  The  Tories 
arc  try  & to  destroy  me  bereuse 
I’m  a threat  to  the  Tory  Party 


Peter  Mandelson...  The  success  of  the  Government  will  in  time  reflect  on  me’ 
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They’re  not  putting  the  boot  in 
because  they  support  the  Labour 
Party  or  because  they  want  the 
Government  to  succeed,  are 
they?" 

WI,  what  about  his  critics 
within  Labour?  *There  are  people 
in  the  Labour  Party  — I don’t 
think  they're  very  typical  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  party  as  a whole 
— who  have  a political  .disagree- 
ment with  me.  who  didn't  want  to 
see- the  modernisation  of  the 
Labour 'Party  And  they  see  me,  as 
sameonewfao  has  been  the  ent-' 
ting  edge  of  those  change^  .over 
the  last  10  years  -^andfhey  Also 
see  me  as  a more  convenient  target. 

than  taking  a Jab  at  Tony  Blain  rm 
a convenient  whipping-boy"  : - - 

las*  why  members  should  vote 
him  on  to  the  NEC,  and  whatl  get 

in  response  is  a Party  Pofittod 

Broadcast  an  behalf  of  Peter  Man: 
deteon.  "What  1 have  to  offer- is 
total  commitment  to  the  Labour 
Party  I’ve  worked  for  it  all  my  life, 
man  and  bos"  In  a similar  yelftbe  ■ 


ther  — Herbert  Morrison,  who 
was  Clement  Attlee's  campaign 
manager  in  the  1945  landslide— to 
show,  how  great  and  real  is  bis 
Labour  lineage. 

peter  Mandelson  may  have 


‘If  people 
started  to 
like  me 
too  much 
I would 
lose  all 
my  power.’ 
Butnow 
he  heeds 
to  beMced 


made  an  impressive  job  of  mod- 
ernising the  Labour  Parly  of 
transforming  its  image  from  Red 
flag  comrades  to  Red  Rose  Isling- 
tonians.  But  be  has  consistently 
failed  to  spin-doctor  the  image  of 
hin-iswif  He  is  still  portrayed 
invariably  as  slimy  and  calculat- 
ing. Why? 

Tfs  not  my  job  to  worry  and 
floss  about  every  nuance  of  press 
coverage,"  he  says.  Of  course  it  is, 
1 say  that  is  exactly  what  you  da 
“No,  it's  not  My  Job  is  to  serve  the 
party  and  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment The  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment wffi  in  time  reflect  cm  me.” 

Come  on,  1 say  you  are  one  of 
the  most  ruthless  practitioners  of 
news  management  of  our  age. 
“Well,  it  depends  what  you  mean 
by  news  management,"  he  says.  Tf 
you're  accusing  me  of  getting  the 
truth  across  about  what  the  Gov- 
ernment 1ms  decided  to  da  that 
Fm  putting  the  very  best  face  or 
ginw  on  th<*  Government’s  poli- 
cies, that  Fm  trying  to  avoid  gaffes 
or  setbacks  and  that  rm  trying  to 
create  the  troth  — if  that’s  news 

management,  X plead  guilty" 

What  a chilling  phrase  that  is: 
“To  create  the  truth”. 

Peter  Mandelson  is  renowned 

among  jyi])Hra7  jonrnfllists  for  the 


extent  to  which  he  is  prepared  to 
go  to  create  that  truth.  Write  some- 
thing negative  and  you  might  be 
Ignored  for  a month,  your  editor 
might  be  harangued,  your  appear- 
ance at  press  conferences  turned 
into  public  humfliation. 

The  word  bully  is  often  pinned 
to  Mandelson,  but  he  claims  that’s 
just  a conspiracy  peddled  by  the 
media,  not  least  in  his  view  by  this 

newspaper  “If  you  read  the 
Guardian  every  day  you  win  see  a 
steady  drip,  drip,  drip  of  poison  — 
something  amounting  to  a charac- 
ter assassination  of  me  by  the 
Guardian  diary"  he  says.  Tm 
sorry  the  Guardian  go  in  for  it  but 
there’s  nothing  1 can  do  about  it 
and  Tm  certainly  not  going  to  lose 
any  sleep  over  it" 

But  he  clearly  does  care  about  it 
and  care  very  much.  This  is  a man 
who  takas  himself  very  seriously 
indeed-  His  every  word,  his 
demeanour;  his  rare  and  false 
laugh,  his  sarcasm,  all  point 
towards  a keen  sense  of  his  own 
self-importance. 

Mandelson  once  said:  Tf  people 
started  to  like  me  too  much  I 
would  lose  all  my  power”  But  now 
with  the  NEC  vote  approaching  he 
needs  to  appeal  to  the  people;  he 
needs  to  be  liked,  to  be  seen  as  a 


rounded  person. 

So  when  I ask  if  he  is  obsessed 
with  politics,  he  says:  “If  you’re 
asking  me  if  every  moment  of  my 
Ufa  is  taken  up  by  politics,  the 
answer  is  no.  1 sleep,  I have 
friends,  I eat  I drink,  I go  to  the 
cinema,  I have  fan....  ec..  notori- 
ously I like  dancing."  What  kind 
of  dancing?  "I  can  dance  to  almost 
anything,"  he  says,  with  very  little 
exuberance,  the  tone  of  his  voice 
remaining  constant  controlled."  I 
enjoy  life.  I do  all  the  normal 
things  that  people  normally  do." 

The  interesting  thing  about 
Peter  Mandelson  is  that  he  /um  got 
more  of  a life  than  you  might 
think.  He  has  bought  a house  in 
Nottlng  win,  reportedly  costing 
half  a wifninn  pounds;  he  works 
out  at  the  similarly  swanky 
Lamb  ton  Place  Health  Club;  bis 
friends  range  from  the  novelist 

Richard  Harris  to  James  Palumbo, 
owner  of  the  Ministry  of  Sound. 
He  even  has  half  a dozen  godchil- 
dren — six  up  on  MachiavellL 
Rumour  even  has  it  that  in  pri- 
vate, away  from  politics,  he  is  a 
nice  man. 

T am  fortunate  enough  to  have 
friends  who  love  me,  and  those 
who  know  me  seem  to  like  me,"  he 
says,  which  is  a curiously  child- 


like and  vulnerable  thing  to  say 
And  yet  even  now  I find  it  almost 
impossible  to  engage  with  him, 
which  is  strange  when  you  con- 
sider that  engaging  with  the  peo- 
ple is  what  Mandelson  wants  to  be 
ail  about 

He  seems  rather  uninterested; 
at  one  point  he  even  appears  to  be 
reading  something  from  a briefing 
at  his  right  hand.  The  eye  contact 
which  for  the  most  part  is  intense, 
carries  little  feeling  or  enquiry:  he 
could  be  staring  at  a vase. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  — 
he  is  in  a rush,  so  I keep  asking 
questions  even  when  he's  standing 
up  — he  turns  to  me  and  says,  “So 
■many  of  these  interviews  with  the 
Guardian  over  the  years  are  all 
about  my  image,  rather  than  what 
I think  and  da” 

WfeU,  I say  this  time  we’ve 
talked  about  thinking  and  doing, 
haven’t  we?  “We  have,"  he  says, 
and  gmiiew  a cartoonish  smile. 

"And  tfs  probably  the  first  time 
ever"  “Well  there  yon  go,"  I say 

“There  you  go,"  he  echoes, 
turning  away  to  his  bevvy  of 
assistants.  And  then  he  is  gone, 
without  a goodbye,  without  a 
handshake,  leaving  me  alone  in 


that  office  until  an  aide  scuttles 
in  to  remove  me. 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


Your  Grace, 

we  don’t  give 
a stuff  about 
Camilla 


1 r-HE  question  on  nobody’s  lips 

I Is:  “Should  Prince  Charles  be 
I allovred  to  rnariyhfa  girl- 
friend and  still  become  king?  - 

Stick  a microphone  in  front  of  a 

boayshoKHarandtih^gt 

riw*  «n  answer  from  the  an;  but! 

doubt  whether  very  many  people 

really  care  I probably  shouldn  t 

even  be  i^rittng  about  such  trivia; 
buttfi«*enidistscandeviote<»l- 

umn  inches  to  Teletubbies  and 

This  Life.  I reckon  I caches  few 

words  out'of  the  monarchy 


bishofr  of  Canterbury  would 
express  an  opinion  about  the  mat- 
ter tf  1*  warehpt  Incumbent  upon 

him  todoaa  man  you’re  atoMt 

the  top  banamfh  the  Church  or 

asked  about 
JplBBtSCf  th 

''you  can’t  ver? 
serve  never 
fc."Idarewy 
GeorgoCaray  Mflgtera  to  be  asked 
questions  to  wfiaoh  he  could 


most  down-to-earth"  or  “All  right. 
Weekending  had  to  go.  but  Tm 
pissed-off  about  the  Afternoon 
Shift." 

But  “Prince"  C hades  might  one 


Issues  arise  from  this*  One  is  the 
question  of  how  the  nation  can 
possibly  respect  a reigning 
jpnnarrh  who  is  named  aftera 
spaniel  Tbe  other  is  what's  to  be 
done  about  his  lady-friend. 

personally  I have  never  hated 
Mrs  Parker  Bowles  and  It  seems  to 

me  that  the  thing  that  has 
attracted  so  much  invective  to  her 

is  the  fact  that  she’s  roughly  the 


was.  ln  fact;  "whentiie  Prince  of 

Whies  pluckedhar  from  the  nurs- 
ery she  cBdntgeemto  have  much 


in  her  care- 
But  mw  she  is  a considerable 
international  figure,  championing 

glamour  and  rooting  out wicked- 


nineties.  She  cares  about  clothes 
and  boyfriends  but  also  about  dis- 
ease and  wan  There’s  always 

romance  in  her  life,  but  it’s  always 
a different  person  in  each  episode. 

rnmiTInsPwns  COTltffnttO  Tide 
around  killing  foxes,  an  objection- 
able  pursuit  but  one  engaged  in  by 
most  people  of  her  class.  To  that 
extent,  she  is  no  more  unlflreahle 
than  arty  other  sheltered,  horsy 
posh  person  with  too  much  time  on 
their  hands.  But  the  debate  is 
about  whether  she  should  be  able 
to  become  queen. 

ft  appears  from  the  words  of  the 
artibbikbop  that,  should  Charles 
become  kmg.  she  wffljust  carry  on 
perng  hfe  girlfriend.  Not  being  that 
interested  in  royal  protocol  and  . 
the  current  state  of  the  Church’s 

disciplinary  code  for  monarehs.1  - 
can’t  remember  whether  her  hav- 
ing been  married  is  a problem.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Z can’t  remember 
whether  she’s  still  married. 

I think  it  may  he  that the  matter 

of  adultery  is  the  problem,  but 


whether  it’s  hers  or  Charles's,  I 
don't  know  From  what  I gather; 
Charles’s  divorce  is  OK,  but  if  he 
got  remarried,  that  wouldn't  be 
OK,  so  perhaps  Camilla  herself 
doesn’t  figure  in  this  at  all 

I suspect  however;  that  she  is 


The  C of  E could 
concentrate  on 
thorny  matters  like 
who’s  doing  the 
flowers  for  evensong 


considered  highly  unsuitable  in 
royal  circles,  because  she  is  not 
closely  related  to  Prince  Charles. 
The  monarchy  is  a closely-knit 
community  and  not  very  accept- 
ing of  sexual  partners  from  out- 
side the  family:  I think  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  dynasty  has 
been  a project  to  breed  a monarch 
who  doesn’t  say  a lot  hut  plays  a 
mean  banjo. 


That  might  be  preferable;  a 
royal  with  opinions  is  an  irksome 
bore.  The  best  a royal  can  ever  be 
is  a liberal;  someone  who  can  see 
that  there  are  all  sorts  of  dread- 
ful things  in  the  world,  but  can 
never  work  out  that  there’s  a 
pattern  involved. 

People  in  South  Wales  still 
speak  of  how  Edward  VII  came  to 
see  the  deprivation  of  the  1930s 
and  said:  “Something  must  be 
done."  Unfortunately  that  was 
his  sole  contribution  to  the  well- 
being of  humankind.  He  didn't 
even  set  up  a Duke  of  Windsor’s 
Award  Scheme  to  award  the  Iron 
Cross  for  Bravery 

Diana.  Queen  of  Hearts  (she 
makes  a good  tart),  doesn’t  like 
landmines  and  wants  them  to  go 
away,  but  she  doesn’t  think  it’s  a 
political  matter:  All  royals  patro- 
nise charities  but  would  never 
confess  to  the  fact  that  their  very 
existence  Is  port  of  the  frame- 
work of  injustice  that  creates  a 
need  for  charities. 


So  what  the  C of  E might  like 
to  do  is  seek  to  be  disestablished. 
True,  they  would  lose  a lot  of 
clout  but  they  would  gain  by 
being  able  to  profess  disinterest 
in  the  -shenanigans  of  the  HOU&e 
of  Windsor.  Then  they  could  con- 
centrate on  thorny  matters  like 
who’s  doing  the  flowers  for  even- 
song and  whether  a married  gay 
man  who  is  trapped  in  a woman’s 
body  can  officiate  at  a lesbian 
wedding  if  divorced. 

Anglican  clerics  could,  unlike 
MPs,  be  spared  the  indignity  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  They  could  also  refuse  to 
represent  patriotism  or  bless 
wars.  They  might  even  find  time 
to  keep  a closer  eye  on  the  antics 
of  the  Church  Commissioners, 
that  ruthless  mob  of  speculators 
with  fingers  in  landlordism  and 
property  development  George 
Carey  might  to  pronounce  on 
whether  Christians  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  funded  in  such  a 
way  But  now  Fmjust  being  silly 
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Auntie 
may  have 
forgotten 
me  but  she 
is  still  firmly 
in  my  heart 

(LlUSTnATlONBVCU^OROHAAPBI 
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that,  even  if  they 
delations  between  us 

+i5S^r5?ieco,n*  a study  in  dte- 
wraceand  disavowal  My  sudden 
tosiaion  to  stand  for  Parliament 

s«sr11 

O^rnighti  j^yggjf 

“ “toe  former  joumal- 
J£~*  33  if  35  years  in  their  service 
meant  nothmg  to  them.  I felt  like 
some  Purged  Soviet  functionary 
SJiS!1®?0010*  the  collective 
“fcnpn  photograph.  I expressed 
my  msmay  at  the  time  by  quoting 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  Eliza- 
s'™** poet  and  courtier.  “They 
nee  from  me  that  sometime  did 

me  seek." 

\ felt  deeply  about  it  then,  but 

not  any  morei  if  1 had  lost  the  ■ 
election  I should  have  joined  the 

Wnks  of  the  unemployed,  and  no 

doubt  qualified  for  Gorton 
"town’s  Welfare  to  Work  scheme. 
The  voters  of  Tatton  spared  me 
that,  and  rm  grateful. 

Q cannot  reciprocate  the 

BBC  s indifference  I walked  out 
°f  its  doors  for  the  last  time  with- 


out a twinge  of  regret,  but  yet  1 
fed  as  passionately  about  it  now 
as  I did  when  I was  part  of  It  Per- 
haps even  more  so.  It  sets  stan- 
dards. It  helps  keep  British 
television  honest  It  checks  the 
drift  Into  the  mindly  and 
avarice-driven  awftilness  of  the 
American  small  screen.  It  is  a 
force  for  truth  and  freedom  in  the 
world.  It  Is  admired  internation- 
ally for  what  it  is,  and  even  for 
what  it  isn't  but  oughtto  be. 

I care  for  it  now  with  all  the  zeal 
of  an  exiled  devotee.  Its  shortcom- 
ings and  misyudgments  hurt 
more.  I am  dismayed,  for  instance; 
that  the  Director  General  John 
Birt  should  be  awarded  an  18  per 
cent  pay  rise  while  the  rank  and 
file  only  receive  3 per  cent  and 
that  being  awarded  it  he  should 
accept  it  He  is  not  the  chairman 
of  a privatised  water  company.  He 
leads  the  world's  greatest  broad- 
casting organisation,  which 
should  be  honour  enough. 

And  what  will  he  do  with  all 
that  money?  How  many  Giorgio 
Armani  suits  can  one  man  wear? 
Have  we  turned  our  back  on  the 
culture  of  greed  In  our  politi- 
cians only  to  have  it  seep  into  our 


public  broadcasting?  No  less  dis- 
maying is  the  BBC's  suggestion  of 
reviving  interest  in  the  world 
beyond  our  shores  by  having 
news  from  it  presented  by  such 
personalities  as  ulrika  Jonsson 
and  Gaby  Roslin-  Imagine  the  baf- 
flement of  the  viewing  public:  is 
this  the  Nine  O'Clock  News,  or  is 
it  a rerun  of  Gladiators? 

I have  nothing  against  Jonsson 

and  Roslin,  but  I wonder  how  well 
they  would  cope  with  the  hot 
spots  and  war  zones,  and  how 
quickly  they  would  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sounds  of 
outgoing  and  incurring  shellfire. 

As  it  happens  the  BBC  has  its  own 
public  figures  with  a proven 
knowledge  of  these  arts  — Alan 
Little,  Kate  Adie,  Jeremy  Bowen 
and  George  Alagiah  spring  to 
m<nd_  But  it  sadly  under- uses 
their  talents. 

I HAVE  an  ambition  for  the  sum- 
mer recess,  which  is  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  anonymity  So  far  I 
haven’t  been  doing  too  weQ,  so  1 
was  delighted  when  the  phones  In 
my  office  started  ringing  and  the 
calls  were  not  for  me  but  for  my 
daughter;  Melissa. 


Word  had  leaked  out  at  our  Party 
Conference  (which  was  held  Ina 
teat  in  Mere  and  was  actually  all 
party  and  no  conference)  of  her 
engagement  to  Peter  Bracken, 

whom  she  had  met  daring  the 
campaign.  _ _.  ■ 

How  odd  life  & that  as  a result  of 
those  events  in  Tatton  I find  myself 


Party  conference 
was  held  in  a 
tent  in  Mere* 

All  party,  no 
conference 


with  a seat  In  Pari  foment  and  a 
fixture  son-in-law  as  welL  I hadn’t 
expected  either:  I am  pleased  for 
both  Melissa  and  Petec  They  seem 
very  well  suited  to  each  other  I 

have  a theory  about  relationships 

which  turns  on  a nautical  analogy. 

Successful  couples  complement 
each  other.  One  is  the  anchor  and 
the  ofeer  is  the  saiL  Melissa  is  the 
sail,  of  course,  and  Peter  is  the 
anchor.  I don't  doubt  that  some- 
where and  somehow  they  wOl  find 
their  guiding  star- 


English  war  of  words 


HEAD 
TO  HEAD 


Have  we  failed  our  children  by 
abandoning  Standard  Engiish? 
Two  educationalists,  John 
Honey  and  Anne  Barnes, 
don’t  mince  their  words 


Dear  Anne, 


I AM  a specialist  in  the  teaching 
of  English  and  have  been 
involved  In  teacher  education 
in  Britain  since  the  1960s.  1 am 
deeply  ashamed  of  the  low 
standards  of  written  English 
which  everybody  admits  now  char- 


acterise large  numbers  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  British  schools  and  even 
universities.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands leave  school  every  year  with 
only  the  barest  hold  on  literacy 
Even  after  the  introduction  of 
the  National  Curriculum,’  there 
remains  widespread  uncertainty 
among  teachers  about  the  way  the 
English  language  works  and  how 


(or  even  whether)  to  explain  it  to 
pupils.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
abysmal  situation  should  go  to  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  which  for  two  decades 
or  more  has  encouraged  the  propa- 
gation of  two  perverse  dogmas. 

The  first  is  that  all  languages 
and  dialects  are  equally  good,  so 
there  is  no  case  for  insisting  on 
Standard  English  at  the  expense  of 
the  wonderful  dialects  that  chil- 
dren bring  from  home.  The  second 
is  that  teaching  grammar  is  inef- 
fective, even  harmful,  and  that 
children’s  ability  to  write  good 
English  can  only  come  through 


“We're  savin: 
£100  a montl 
on  our 


!” 
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exposure  to  good  literature. 

Both  these  arguments  are 
wrong,  yet  the  consequences  have 
been,  serious,  and  the  underprivi- 
leged have  suffered  most  Leading 
linguistic  scholars  have  claimed 
that  for  a teacher  to  correct  a 
child’s  “mistakes”  involves  the 
imposition  of  an  alien  dialect,  and 
is  therefore  an  act  of  oppression. 

They  have  also  suggested  that 
the  only  handicaps  suffered  by  the 
use  in  school  of  non-Standard 
forms  such  as  black  English  or 
residual  working-class  dialects  are 
due  to  the  social  prejudice  against 
those  forms,  whereas  in  fact  they 
arise  bom  the  essential  limita- 
tions of  such  dialects  when  used 
for  a wide  range  of  functions  asso- 
ciated with  education. 

Yours  sincerely 
Professor  John  Honey 
Former  dean  of  teacher  educ- 
ation. De  Montfort  University 

Dear  John, 

MY  FIRST  response  to  your  extra- 
ordinary comments  is  to  wonder 
who  you  are.  How  can  you  have 
been  involved  in  the  educational 
debate  since  the  1960s  and  still  be 
ignorant  enough  to  think  NATE 
has  such  silly  ideas?  Your  letter  is 
absurdly  overblown,  probably 
libellous  and  certainly  offensive. 

NATE  is  an  association  of  Eng- 
lish teachers  which  aims  to  sup- 
port the  effective  teaching  of 
English  at  all  stages,  from  nursery 
schools  to  university  We  believe 
that  all  children  should  be  taught 
to  speak  and  write  Standard  Eng- 
lish  and  know  when  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  use  it. 


Not  to  teach  this,  as  you  say 
would  seriously  limit  the  opportu- 
nities open  to  those  children.  How- 
ever; if  they  have  another  dialect 
in  which  they  express  themselves 
fluently  or  if  they  enjoy  using 
giang  or  alternative  grammars  in 
particular  situations  or  company 
they  may  in  that  way  extend  their 
range  of  expression  and  become 
more  confident  That  confidence 
will  transfer  into  their  use  of  Stan- 
dard English,  making  them  more 
rffective  speakers  and  writers.  It  is 
not  a question  of  one  language 
being  better  than  another: 

Your  second  comment  that  we 
regard  the  teaching  of  grammar  as 
ineffective  or  harmful  seems  even 
more  deranged.  English  teachers 


John  Honey  and  Anne  Barnes. . . 
Grammar  ain't  wot  it  used  to  be 

spend  a considerable  proportion  of 
their  working  lives  helping  chil- 
dren to  write  precisely  grammati- 
cally and  effectively  They  see  it  as 
a way  of  expanding  opportunities 
for  all  children  and  as  necessary  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  social 
inequality  or  lack  of  privilege. 

NATE  itself  publishes  and  dis- 
tributes several  books  on  gram- 
mar and  runs  conferences  and 
in-service  courses  on  teaching  ft. 
Perhaps  you  should  attend  some  of 
them. 

Yours  sincerely 
Anne  Barnes 

General  Secretary  National 
Association  for  the  Teaching 

Of  Rngtigh 

Dear  Anne, 

IT  WliiL  be  a big  relief  to  many 
parents  to  read  your  spirited  dis- 
avowal of  two  of  the  dottier  theo- 
ries so  commonly  associated  with 
your  association  throughout  the 


period  I mention.  As  my  forthcom- 
ing book  shows,  the  view  of  gram- 
mar teaching  as  ineffectual/ 
harmful,  which  you  now  describe 
as  “deranged”,  was  also  the  official 
view  in  education  at  that  time. 

My  concern  is  much  wider  than 
just  with  a mistaken  group  of 
teachers,  but  rather  with  the  com- 
plicity of  virtually  the  whale  of 
our  society  in  the  nonsense  of 
denying  access  to  effective  teach- 
ing in  Standard  English  to  pre- 
cisely those  sections  of  society 
who  were  most  in  need  of  empow- 
erment through  it  Instead,  often 
from  what  we  thought  were  the 
loftiest  of  motives,  we  romanti- 
cised the  dialects  of  black  and 
working-class  children:  they  asked 
us  for  bread,  and  we  gave  thwn  a 
stone. 

Another  consequence  of  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  means  of  becom- 
ing articulate  in  the  wider  society 
is  that  we  now  have  a generation  of 
feathers  barely  ahle  to  describe  to 
their  pupils  how  the  standard  lan- 
guage works. 

But  let’s  assume  the  leopard 
really  has  changed  its  spots.  It's 
stQl  not  dear  whether  your  out- 
raged reaction  means  that  you  do. 
or  do  not,  accept  that  the  way  Eng- 
lish has  been  fought  in  schools  in 
recent  decades  has  contributed 
directly  to  the  significant  failure  of 
literacy  of  which  we  see  signs  on 
all  sides.  Or  have  you  some  other 
explanation  for  it? 

Yours  sincerely 

John 

Dear  John, 

YOUR  second  letter  is  confUsed. 
Are  you  talking  about  the  teaching 
of  Standard  English  or  grammar 
or  literacy?  They  are  connected 
but  not  the  same. 

Vfe  all  agree  that  the  effective 
use  of  language  empowers  people 
— I said  that  in  my  previous  letter 
Incidentally  I am  startled  by  your 
third  sentence  which  seems  to 
belle  your  interest  in  grammar 

It  is  not  true  that  a generation  of 
teachers  are  “barely  able  to 
describe  to  their  pupils  how  the 
standard  language  works”.  Teach- 
ers have  a passionate  interest  in 
the  subject 

Some  teachers  may  lack  confi- 
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I HAVE  been  tbinklnga  lot  about 

the  strangeness  of  life;  more  than 
most  people  perhaps  I have  bad 
reason  ta  Reflecting  on  my  past 

job  and  my  present  one  (that  was 
more  dangerous,  but  this  is 
harder)  and  on  the  swift  transition 
betwes*  than,  I note  the  recur- 
rence of  certain  defining  H words: 
Hatred  and  Horror  on  one  side. 
Heroism  and  Hope  and  Honour  on 
the  other  . . . 

I have  managed  to  write  this  col- 
umn (almost)  without  another 
famniarHwrati:  Hamilton.  That  is 
Itself  a good  sign.  There  was  a. 
time  when  he  turned  up  so  ofta 
from  Knursford  to  the  Oxford 

Union,  that  I was  starting  to  take  a 
personal  interest  In  anti-stalklng 
legislation.  That’s  over  now. 

What's  past  is  past  We  can  team 

from  it  without  being  obsessed  by 

It.  I have  always  been  more  curious 
about  the  future.  But  what  is  going 

to  happen  could  hardly  be  stranger 
than  what  has  happened,  in  these 
few  months  at  least. 


Dear  John, 

I AM  not  complacent  or  angry  but  I 
have  difficulty  in  finding  a genuine 
point  in  your  letters  which  would 
provide  a basis  for  fruitful  discus- 
sion. Like  you,  I welcome  the  new 
Government's  commitment  to 

improving  tenr-hlwg  atandarfls- 

It  is  right  that  society  should 
demand  a rigorous  standard  of  lit- 
eracy and  important  that  money  is 
spent  wisely  to  achieve  that  Those 
points  are  obvious,  uacontrover- 
sial  and  commonplace,  so  I hope 
your  book  makes  them  in  a more 
interesting  way  than  your  style  in 
these  letters  leads  me  to  expect 
You  say  yon  fed  anguish  at  the 
way  you  have  taught  in  the  past 
Presumably  we  all  have  our  recol- 
lections of  failure,  but  this  is  not 
made  better  by  alighting  on  ran, 
dom  scapegoats. 

NATE  is  not  a leopard  and  has 
not  changed  its  spots.  We  simply 
want  to  find  better  ways  of  teach- 
ing the  complex  skills  which  will 
be  necessary  in  the  2lst  century: 
Going  “back  to  basics”  is  not  an 
adequate  solution.  In  the  fixture 
our  pupils  will  need  not  only  the 
principles  of  conventional  gram- 
max;  bat  also  the  different  sorts  of 
literacy  which  developing  technol- 
ogy mates  necessary 

Yours  sincerely 

Anna 


SMALLWEED 


Martin  BeO  isMPforlkttoa  He  writes 
feguteriyfbrtbeKnutsfbidGuarttian, 
where  this  cotumnflmt  appeared. 
Simon  Hoggart  is  on  holiday. 


dence  in  their  ability  to  use  partic- 
ular grammatical  terms  based  on 
Latin,  but  that  is  only  part  of  what 
they  are  teaching.  The  question  of 
terminology  and  latinate  gram- 
mar is  an  interesting  one  which 
you  may  like  to  pursue. 

You  ask  whether  the  way  Eng- 
lish has  been  taugft  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  caused  a significant 
failure  in  Literacy  Research  shows 
that  standards  of  literacy  have  not 
actually  decreased,  but  have  not 
kept  up  with  demand.  I agree  that 
standards  need  to  be  dramatically 
raised  and  know  that  much  is 
being  done  to  achieve  that 

There  may  have  been  unfocused 
teaching  in  recent  years  but,  while 
we  are  correcting  that,  we  need  to 
remember  the  research,  thought, 
energy  and  imagination  which 
since  the  1960s  have  moulded  ideas 
for  effective  teaching  Those  ideas 
must  be  kept  alive,  so  that  we  do 
not  sink  back  into  the  compla- 
cency of  mwhaniwii  instruction. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Acne 

Dear  Anne, 

YOUR  anger  at  my  criticisms  Is 
matched  by  the  complacency  with 
which  you  have  brushed  aside  my 
wirnnwih  on  low  standards  of  lit- 
eracy and  the  deficiencies  of 
teachers’  knowledge  about  the 
grammar  of  English.  “Having  a 
passionate  interest”  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  of  competence,  espe- 
cially if  some  teachers  lack  not 
just  “Latinate”  terminology  but 
any  terminology  at  all. 

an  fhis  must  increase  parents' 
alarm  about  the  accountability  of 
the  profession.  (My  own  sense  of 
anymintahtnty  as  a teacher-trainer 
in  those  blighted  years  still  causes 
me  anguish.) 

What  you  call  a “confusion”  of 
Standard  English,  grammar  and 
literacy  is  in  fact  a reflection  of 
their  fundamental  Inter-related- 
ness:  a child's  literacy  Is  effec- 
tively in  deficit  If  ft  does  not 
involve  the  ability  to  hamflg  the 
grammar  of  Standard  English  and 
to  describe  what  she  is  doing. 

The  research  you  mention  on  lit- 
eracy deals  with  one  level  of  it  — 
but,  given  the  vast  investment  in 
schooling  of  recent  decades,  soci- 
ety now  demands  a more  rigorous 
standard  of  literacy  and  other 
research  confirms  that  here  the 
returns  on  investment  are  deeply 
worrying.  The  only  positive  sign  is 
the  new  Government’s  apparent 
commitment  to  Improving  teach- 
ing standards. 

Yours  sincerely 

John 


(NALL  the  pagesef  drivel  In 
yesterday’s  tabloldsabout  Diana 
romancing  the  sod  of  Mahomed 
AI  Fayed,  there  is  not  one  line  con- 
fronting the  Issue  which  must  have 
leapt  at  once  into  the  minds  of  all 

serious  people:  what  effect  will  thb 

liaison  have  on  Fulham  FC.  which 
tiie  Harrod's  tycoon  now  owns? 
Even  last  season,  as  they  swept  up 
the  Third  Division,  thoirground  at 
Craven  Cottage  was  nowhere  near 
ftxll,  and  it's  unlikely  that  even  the 
expenditure  of  the  Fayed  mflUons 
— vwU,  nearer  £475,000,  to  be  pre- 
cise — on  buying  players  from 
Oxford  and  Hartlepool  will  give 
them  the  pull  at  the  tumstttes  at 
ManUtd.  But  suppose  Diana  and 
Dodi  were  to  turn  up  every  weak  in 

the  stands,  and  wre  then  to  gwe 
deeply  into  each  other's  lustrous 
eyes,  or  even  attempt  the  occasional 
snog:  every  seat  would  be  taken.  If 
only  by  paparazzi.  Dodi  is  41,  a bit 
dd  to  join  the  playing  staff,  but 

Diana  must  be  bustingiy  fit  after  ah 
that  time  to  the  gym.  Why  not  give 
hera  run-out— in  a friendly  at 
least,  if  the  stuffy  old  FUotbell 
League  has  a ban  on  women?  Fhr 
further  information.  caUSmaUuted 
Marketing  Services  pic.  All  informa- 
tion. utterly  confidential  until  passed 
on  to  the  Sun. 
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fm  dispensing  tills 
kind  Of  advice,  here’s  a 
hint  for  the  advertisers 
who,  according  to  a piece  on  today's 
City  pages,  are  planning  to  fill 

every  empty  smidgin  of  public 

space  with  pitches  for  products — 
car  park  barriers  and  the  straps 
you  hang  on  to  in  tube  trains  being 
their  latest  discoveries.  It  has 
always  surprised  me  that  market 

tog  people  are  so  unaware  of  the 

spaces  one  encounters  in  life  which 
go  to  waste  because  there  aren't 
any  adverts  on  them.  The  Nbrth 
Yorks  moors,  for  instance,  or  the 
upper  slopes  of  Melinda  Masager’s 
bosom.  Take  people  blessed  wife 
high  foreheads.  Instead  at  trying  to 
disguise  than  with  locks  of  negli- 
gent hair,  why  not  let  them  out  to 
advertisers?  Why  is  It  that,  even 
now,  William  Hague  appears  on 
platforms  with  his  dome  unex- 
ploited. when  the  words  Vote  Tory 
would  fit  on  it  very  nicely?  Peter 
Mandelsan  wouldn’t  pass  up  a 
chance  like  that. lean  tell  you. 
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John  Homy's  book.  Language  is 
Power  The  Stay  Of  Standard  Eng&sh 
And  its  Soemtea,  is  published  by  Faber 

next  month. 
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COMPUTER  in  Santa  Cruz 
has  composed  Mozart's  42nd 
the  composer  hav- 
ing carelessly  died  before  writing 
it  This  is  one  of  5,000 original 
works  in  the  styles  at  Brahms. 
Chopin  and  others  which  it  has 
spewed  out  so  foe  But  why  pick 
Mozart,  who  has  41  OK  symphonies 
to  his  credit,  rather  than  some  com- 
poser like  Bartok  who  never  wrote 
any?  What  about  poor  old  Sibelius, 
who  after  his  seventh  wrote  no 
more  in  the  final  30  years  of  his 
life?  It  was  always  a grief  to  him 
that  there  was  never  a Sibelius  a 
Santa  Cruz  could  do  It  for  him. 

If  it's  considered  vuigar(as  it 
certainly  is  by  Smallweed)  to  sec- 
ond guess  a composer  at  &eten^h 
of  a symphony  then  what  about 
computer  completions  of  works  left 
unfinished.  like  Schuberfs8th?Y« 
even  then,  such  constructions 
surely  Infringe  the  composer's 
posthumous  rights.  Even  Californ- 
ian computers  could  not  pick  up  his 
plangent  cries  from  Elysium  (not 
an  E flat  there,  you  foal-—  a B 
sharp!).  Better;  therefore,  I think,  to 

stick  to  hypothetical  woxkv 

answering  the  kind  of  questions 
which  music-lovers  constantly  ask: . 
what  would  Monteverdi  have  done 
with  a saxophone?  Palestrina  Wifit 
a synthesiser?  Or  the  Abbess  KHde- 
gard  of  Bingen  with  one  of  Mes- 
saien's  used  OndesMartenot&l  \ 
"A  Plain  Man  and  Proud  - 

( Knottingley ) writes:  Of  courier5^ 
Schubert  didn’t  wanthis  8thSsSvv 
phony  finished.  If  he  had.  he  j®. 
wouldn’t  have  called  it  the  Unfire* 
ished,  would  he?  Stands  to  reason/ 
SmalUoeed  tellingly  ripostesTwa 
may  have  a point  :.r? 

USICLANS,  the  Evening  . 
Standard  TV  critic  was 
muslngthis  week,  have 
often  died  in  curious  ways.  Alton, 
for  instance,  whose  bookcase  fell  on 
him.  or  Vtocemode  Firenze,  who  •' 
was  slain  by  a flying  organ  pipe.  . 
This  as  the  prelude  to  a joke  about 
the  death  of  Mama  Cass.  I found  . 

tixis  list  inadequate.  What  about 
Lufig  who  used  to  conduct  with  a . 
staff  which  he  banged  an  tee 
ground  until  one  day  he'  hit  his  fort 
and  gangrene  ensued?  Or  Webern, 
accidentally  shot  by  US  soldiery  on 
the  trail  of  black  marketeers?  Or 
Tchaikovsky  who  someone 
recently  claimed  was  murdered  by 
Rimsky-Korsakov? 

Then  there’s  Alessandro 

Stradella,  a 17th-century  Italian 
libertine  who,  hired  by  a Venetian 
nobleman  to  teacb  his  mistress, 
Ortensia,  music,  lured  her  away  to 
Rome.  It  is  said  that  hitmen  sent  to 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in 
Borne  where  an  oratorio  of 
StradeBa’s  was  being  performed 
were  so  captivated  by  the  music 
that  they  tipped  him  off  and  went 
home.  Soon  afterwards,  though,  a 
second  band  at  assassins,  perhaps 
tone-deaf  disposed  at  both  com- 
poser and  puplL  An  ageing  copy  of 
toe  Penguin  Record  Guide  goes  into 
raptures  orerhis  oratorio  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  Invoicing  not  just 
Burcell  and  Handel  but  even 
Charles  Ives.  “Not  to  be  missed’'  It 
says:  as.  In  the  second  attempt  on 
his  life,  he  unfortunately  wasn’t 

air  Play  ptnottingley)  writes: 
That  letter  about  Mr  Schu- 
bert Are  you  sure  It's  from 
Knottingley?  Sounds  more  like 
Barnsley  to  m& 

Smalhoeed  instantly  owns  up: 
TbucbS,  Old  fruit  Ijustdidntwnnt 
Barnsley  to  be  mired  in  controversy 
on  the  day  of  Us  football  team* 
debut  in  the  Premier  League. 
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W'^  Washington.  DC's  Mayor  Barry  do  now  he  is  stripped  of  power,  asks  Ed  Vulliamy 


To  save  a wretch  like  me 


ome  and  shake 
the  hand  of  the 
■ _man  with  a 
boomed 

fiW*  of  ShaKf 

the  Black  Law  Students  Assoc  La- 
uon  through  the  muggy  sauna  of 


Barry  the  next  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton DC!  This  is  gonna  be  the  great- 
est victory  since-  Mohammed  Ali 
J*at  Sonny  Liston!  Bring  the 
Prodigal  Son  back  to  power!" 

The  man  with  the  plan  looked 
fitter  than  most  people  remem- 

• 1 ^etL^m-  “Where  do  you  work 
sister?"  he  said,  shaking  the  hand 
01  a young  woman  in  the  crowd.  "1 
w?Vt  05  a telephonist-reception- 
“*•  said  Maude  Pollard,  blushing. 

Sister  that  is  an  insult  to  your 
intelligence,”  said  the  man 

It  was  only  7am,  but  already  hot, 
and  J pointed  to  a dispensing 
machine  and  asked  Marion  S 
Barry  whether  he  would  care  for  a 
Coke.  He  was  quick  to  get  his  own 

JOke  in  first  “Why  thanfc  you 

kindly  A Coca-Cola  would  do  just 
fine.  Diet." 

This  vignette  dates  from  1994, 
when  Barry's  name  was  still  syn- 
onymous with  an  epic  piece  of  FBI 
videotape  The  Mayor  of  Washing- 
ton had  been  caught  on  camera  by 
the  agency  four  years  previously 
taking  two  deep  draws  from  a 
pipeful  of  crack  cocaine  in  the 
company  of  one  of  his  favourite 
courtesan  girlfriends. 

After  the  disgrace  came  the 
recovery.  To  the  astonishment  of 
friend  and  foe  aiikp,  Barry 
bounced  back,  putting  for- 

ward for  re-election  as  “a  second- 
chance  man"  who  would  champion 
the  cause  of  "a  second-chance  peo- 
ple in  a second-chance  city”  A 
breathtaking  plan,  but  it  worked. 
Marion  Barry  prison  convert  to 
devout  Christianity  surrounded 
by  serious  young  men  with  Islami- 
cised  names,  won  back  the  title  of 
Mayor  of  Washington  DC  remark- 
ably easily  The  victory  party  at 
Washington  Convention  Centre 
was  three  blocks  away  from  the 
hotel  where  he  had  been  arrested. 
“Amazing  Grace,  how  sweet  it 
sounds,  to  save  a wretch  like  me,” 
he  chanted,  smiling 

He  inherited  not  just  the  capital 
of  the  so-called  free  world,  but  also 
the  world’s  murder  capital,  with 
his  own  drug  of  choice,  crack 
cocaine,  associated  with  most  of 
the  slaughter.  A city  built  on  a 
swamp  and  based  on  the  principles 
of  urban  geography  not  dissimilar 
from  the  racial  segregation  of 
South  Africa  circa  1950. 

When  Barry  emerged  from 
prison  wearing  a fez  and  carrying 
a Bible,  he  promised  "redemption" 
for  what  he  called  the  . African- 
Americans  of  the  city  This  week, 
however,  bis  plan  appeared  to  have 
been  destroyed  yet  again.  On  an 
unseasonally  temperate  and  glori- 
ous summer  afternoon,  President 
Clinton,  surrounded  by  white 
faces  on  the  White  House  lawn,  put 
his  signature  to  a piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  effectively  strips  Mayor 
Barry  of  most  of  his  powers.  Clin- 
ton gave  effective  authority  over 
most  or  the  city's  important  agen- 
cies to  a nan-elected  Financial 
Control  Board  headed  by  an 
equally  non-elect  ed  chairman. 
Andrew  Rimmcr.  White  Washing- 
ton had  sacked  black  Washington 
from  the  management  of  the  city 


The  second-chance  man...  Marion  S Barry 


As  everybody  knows,  and  some 
admit,  there  are  two  Washingtons, 
epitomised  by  the  great  white 
dome  of  Congress  which  rises 
from  among  the  poor  black  home- 
steads of  Capitol  Street  One  Wash- 
ington Is  that  which  . Congress- 
champions  as  the  nation’s  repre- 
sentative body  The  other  is  that  of 
which  Barry  was  champion  — 
albeit  in  name  only  — of  poor 
sharecroppers  who  came  up  from 
the  Deep  South  and  who  now  dean 
and  scrub  and  drive  and  waitress 
and  drill  the  roads.  One  is  white, 
the  other  is  blade. 

Washington  DC  and  Congress 
have  been  snapping  at  each  other 
for  some  time.  DC,  despite  Its  tiny 
population,  launches  periodical 
claims  to  become  the  5lst  state  of 
the  union,  while  Congress 
despairs  at  the  great  disappearing 
grant  fund  routine  at  which  DC  is 
so  expert 

The  bitterness  between  Barry 
and  Congress  was  best  exemplified 
by  a hushed-up  spat  in  which 
Barry's  local  authority  refused  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  disposing  of 
sewerage  flushed  from  within  the 


“Federal  Triangle"  of  government 
office  buildings  In  the  city  centre 
Federal  government  waste  — of 
the  bnman  variety  — was  malting 
its  way  into  the  river  water  sys- 
tems where  it  had  to  be  treated  at 
local  expense,  prompting  several 
jokes  about  "white  trash". 

You  don't  have  to  look  far  for  an 
explanation  for  this,  week's  move 
against  Mayor  Barry  Under  his 
administration, . Washington  DC 
had  TOquirea  tfie  dubious  distinct 
tlon  of  being  America's  worst-run 
metropolis. 

It  has  the  highest  education 
spending  per  capita  in  America, 
but  comes  bottom  of  the  academic 
achievement  league  every  year 
Per  capita,  it  has  more  employees 
than  any  other  city  In  the  United 
States.  One  in  eight  adults  living  in 
the  city  is  a public  employee,  and 
of  those  one  in  eight  again  is  a 
time-keeper  keeping  watch  on  the 
others. 

The  services  this  workforce  pro- 
vides are  indubitably  the  worst  in 
America;  The  streets  are  pot- 
holed;  rubbish  collection,  espe- 
cially in  the  poorer  areas,  is  at  best 


erratic;  toe  bureaucracy  is  stultify- 
ing. Recently  Barry  amiftiwwi 
that  the  city  could  no  longer  afford 
its  recycling  service  for  glass  and 
. paper  — a standard  in  every  other 
American  metropolis. 

Washington  spends  $8^282  per 
capita  a year,  compared  with 
Boston’s  $5,400  and  Philadelphia’s 
$4,800.  But  despite  this  lavish 
expenditure,  new  tuberculosis 
cases  jumped  bj  38  per  cent  in  the 
capitallast  year  and  DC  boasted 
the  highest  rates  of  new  Aids  ; 
infection  and  infant  mortality  in 
America. 


SO  DIRE  has  the  city's 
byzantine  inefficiency 
become  that  Bany  has 
seen  his  solid  black  vote 
within  the  ghetto  simply 
crumble.  In  the  past  two  weeks  the 
streets  of  the  American  capital 
have  been  full  of  black  youths  col- 
lecting signatures  end  wearing  T- 
shirts  bearing  the  words  "Mayor 
Barry  , must  resign”.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  mass  black  revolt  against 
Barry  that  prompted  Congress,  at 
last,  to  act 


This  is  all  a for  cry  from  Barry's 
first  landslide  victory  back  in  1978. 
He  had  lived  in  Washington  only  10 
years  before  his  initial  appoint- 
ment as  mayor  Barry  is  the.  son  of 
a Mississippi  sharecropper  raised 
in  Memphis,  and  activists  remem- 
ber him  as  being  one  of  the  loudest 
voices  mi  the  desegregation, 
marches  in  Tennessee  (though  he 

always  Bpamari  wimnlinip  to  vanish 

when  the  fropbl^started).  . 

He  came  to  Washington  as  a 
chemistry  graduate,  skilled  politi- 
cian and  Civil  rights  advocate.  Dur- 
ing the  years  after  toe 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Barry's  star  rose  by  blending 
an  ingenious  mix  of  srrtipfr  black 
power  with  black  capitalist  self- 
help.  He  flirted  with  the  hard  men, 

but  black  money  found  in  him  a 
useful  way  to  counter  Elrldge 
Cleave  and  the  Black  Panthers  at 
street  leveL 

The  black  middle  class,  however 
was  the  one  group  whose  electoral 
support  eluded  him  when  he  won 
his  1978  landslide  victory  though 
he  was  endorsed,  strangely  by  the 
very  white  Washington  Post  He 


was  heralded  as  "Mayor  for  Life". 

The  years  that  followed  were 
years  of  boom  building  down- 
town, contrasted  by  depopulation 
across  the  rest  of  the  swamp.  It 
was  a recipe  for  corruption  and 
disaster.  In  1950,  there  were  800, D00 
people  in  DC;  by  last  year  numbers 
had  fallen  to  543,000,  as  the  city 
government  became  rotten  to  the 
core. 

The  explanation  was  simple: 
patronage,  favouritism  and  tin-pot 
masonry  jobs  for  the  boys.  "DC 
government,"  fumed  toe  Chief 
Financial  Officer  almost  in  tears, 
“has  retrenched  by  focusing  on  its 
loyal  base:  its  employees  and  a few 
favoured  contractors.  The  public 
doesn’t  fit  in  that  picture." 

This  week's  Congress  degree 
has  struck  like  a thunderbolt  The 
non-eLected  board  has  taken  over 
all  the  city's  main  functions:  fire 
and  emergency  medical  services, 
public  works,  administration, 
housing  and  personnel-  The  deal 
win  last  for  at  least  four  years. 

The  reaction  amongst  the  DC 
mafia  has  been  to  blend  crocodile 
tears  with  threats  and  the  lan- 


guage of  puerile  melodrama. 
Maybe  some  erf  the  tears  were  gen- 
uine. After  all.  the  gravy  train 
seems  to  have  reached  Its  termi- 
nus. 

There  was  a demonstration  at 
the  White  House  during  the  sign- 
ing of  the  decree.  “No  democracy 
no  peace."  Barry’s  gang  of  sup- 
porters shouted.  "Democracy" 
fumed  Barry  “has  been  raped.  And 
we  intend  to  do  something  about 
the  perpetrators." 

Then  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Financial  Control  Board  last 
Wednesday  had  to  be  cancelled  and 
the  police  called,  after  It  was  bro- 
ken up  by  placard-waving  demon- 
strators. 

The  woman  leading  the  disrup- 
tion was  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton, 
the  city's  black  non-voting  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  Significantly  she 
had  at  first  welcomed  the  Congres- 
sional takeover  as  "a  big  win  for 
DC".  Now,  Just  a few  days  later,  she 
was  shrieking  into  a megaphone 
about  “shameful,  outrageous,  anti- 
democratic provisions”.  It  can 
safely  be  assumed  that  she  had  had 
a word  with  the  boss. 


Monster  Mansion,  otherwise  known  as  Wakefield  Prison  . . . a strange  place  to  learn  what  tt  feels  like  to  be  a woman 


FWTOGRAPH:  DON  MePHEE 


‘I  only  attacked  her  once ...  I thought  nothing  of  it’ 


Men  behaving  brutally:  can  they 
learn  to  care?  Beatrix  Campbell 
on  how  hard  men  learn  to  empathise 


Wakefield  Prison  is 
known  as  Monster 
Mansion.  It'S  where 
we  put  killers  and 
sex  offenders,  the 
worst  of  men.  men  not  like  other 
men.  Prison  culture  discourage 
these  men  from  confronting  their 
culpability — the  one  thing  you  . 
don't  talk  about  inside  is  why  . 
you're  there.  _ . 

But  some  are  putting  their 
muebe  wuxfctf  opcrandl  under 
send  ins:  It's  tough.  It  makes  some 

mtrn  cry  it  keeps  tocm  awatea*^ 
nuOrt- The  man  who  volunteer  for 


u JSSih Mow  | n»n!  programmers 


I think  I was  terribly  dangerous." 
As  he  once  saw  it.  his  awesome 
ability  to  cause  pain  just  maant  he 
was  "a  rogue”.  His  background 
was  “traditional”.  His  father  did  as 

he  pleased,  his  fether  hit  his 

mother  and  "if  there  were  finally 
problems,  they  weretodo  with  my 
dad.  really”. 

Feeling  sorry  for  bis  mother 
didn't  stop  him  becoming  like  bis 
father.  *Tw  got  to  be  honest  a lot 
of  my  bOBadmgwas  against 
women,  although  2 wouldn't  have 
seen  it  as  thatAlOt  of  men’s  atti- 
tudes towomanare  the  same — 
disrespect,  fiwtbe  prison  offi- 
cers here.  a loMOfeem  don't  think 
women  shouldtogp^  the  job.  My 
attitude  to  womfiwta  terrible. 

A gruelling  sexaEfeoder  treat-  • 
ment  programmasM  then  the 


gender  awareness  course  made 

him  think.  It  was  “a  shock  to  the 
system.  If  1 hadn’t  been  through 
this  group.  I'd  be  the  same.” 

Don  got  lifts  after  he  killed  two 
people  when  he  was  20.  He  volun- 
teered for  the  course  because  “I 
wanted  to  understand  how  women 
caused  me  so  much  pain".  The  peo- 
ple he  hated  most  were  his  mother 
and  the  woman  with  whom  he  had 
his  first  serious  sexual  relation- 
ship. That  broke  up  when  she 
became  pregnant  and  resisted  his 
pressure  to  have  an  abortion. 

“I  bought  a gun  to  take  my  own 
life.  Fd  spent  months  thinking 
about  my  own  death.  Tragically  I 
ended  up  kfiUnghen  I dug  the  gun 
up— rd  buried  it—  and  decided 
that  the  last  thing  rd  do  was  spend 

some  time  with  my  little  girl  ” 

! when  he  tried  to  taka  the  child 
from  her  raothei;  “1  just  snapped,  I 
saw  red  and  Inst -control." 

. Snapped?  Lost  control?  Or  did 
he  take  control?  '? 

When  ha  Kffledlife  child  "I  made 
a conscious  decision  to  take  her 

life.  I’d  Just  taken  her  mother’s  life 


and  I was  about  to  take  my  own 
life.  I didn’t  see  death  os  a bad 
thing."  And  yet  when  the  crunch 
came  he  didn’t  fiimgpif 

He  complains  that  the  course  is 
“a  bit  unfair  to  us  Mias”  but  it 
revealed  how  frightening  he  could 
be.  He  recalled  hitting  the  woman 
he  mice  loved.  "I  only  attacked  her 
once.  I slammed  her  up  against  the 
wall.  I thought  nothing  of  it;  It 
wasn't  much  of  an  Incident  to  me. 
But  nowl  understand  that  I 
instilled  fear” 

He  also  used  to  hit— or  rather 
“pop" — his  mother  when  she  gave 
him  a hard  time  while  she  was  suf- 
fering from  post-natal  depression. 
“I  used  to  lash  out  at  her  I never 
liked  doing  it,  but  it  was  the  only 
way  I could  get  her  outof  my  face. 
What  women  have  done  tome  — 
you  can't  see  it”  He  now  thinks 
that  neither  of  these  women 
deserved  his  ha tred- 

During  the  course  a woman 
prison  officer  “talked  about  what 
it  is  like  when  a woman  is  preg- 
nant-That  was  more  useful  than 
the  course  itself"  That  woman  was 


Lesley  Rose,  one  of  only  12  women 
among 370  prison  officers  at  Wake- 
field, whose  working  life  consists 
of  interminable  journeys  around 
confined  spaces.  "You  don’t  get  to 
know  inmptes.  there's  no  time  for 
conversation,"  she  says. 

She  reckons  much  of  the  course 
is  common  sense,  but  when  the 
men  discuss  their  own  families 
“a  lot  comes  to  light  about  their 
fathers  and  old-fashioned  atti- 
tudes". Don  discovered  “how  a 
woman  feels  when  a man  is  vio- 
lent My  dad  was  violent  to  my 
mother  I despised  that  about  my 
dad.  I never  wanted  to  be  like 
him."  But  he  was  like  his  father 

Like  Ron,  who  is  serving  a life 
sentence  for  a murder  he  denies 
committing.  He  comes  from  a 
dynasty  of  hard  men,  dockers  and 
seafarers.  “My  dad  was  a plain  and 
simple  downright  bastard.  He 
brayed  the  seven  bells  out  erf  us." 

What  made  Ron  feel  like  a man? 
“Going  to  work,  bringing  in  the 
wages,  going  to  the  pub  and  being 
looked  on  as  the  boss.  There’s  none 
of  that  now,  the  family  values  of 


years  ago  are  all  gone.”  If  women 
didn't  do  as  they  were  told  *Td 
blow  my  top”. 

John,  who  will  soon  be  released, 
saw  himself  as  a “rebel".  His 
offences  range  from  burglary  to 
rape.  His  favourite  film  is  One 
Flew  Over  The  Cuckoo’s  Nest.  He, 
too,  was  brought  up  with  old-fash- . 
ioned  values.  His  father  was  “a 
prat".  His  mother  was  “pukka". 

Prison  to  John  is  “bravado,  bull- 
shit I was  like  that  myself.  I was 
walking  attitude.  That  was  me 
being  subversive.  ITs  all  about  not 
losing  face,  it's  fast-moving,  you've 
got  to  be  on  your  toes.” 

He  volunteered  for  the  course 
because  he  wanted  to  change.  “My 
Offence  was  against  a woman"  and 
he  wanted  to  “understand  a 
woman's  point  of  view”. 

Current  crime  rhetoric  Isn’t 
about  change.  “Politically  it  is  not 
vote- winning  to  talk  about  mea- 
sures that  might  actually  make  the 
public  safec"  says  Dave  Potts,  the 
probation  officer  who  designed  the 
course.  “Except  for  a small  group 
who  are  totally  worrying  these  are 


just  ordinary  men,"  says  a fellow 
probation  office c Heather  Reid. 
“What  makes  them  men  is  what 
has  put  these  men  in  prison.  If  it 
were  not  for  their  attitudes  about 
gender  and  power  their  offences 
would  not  have  occurred- 

“Tbe  criminal  justice  system  Is 
all  about  punishment  when  it 
should  be  about  change,  and 
people  have  to  feel  some  self-worth 
to  change.  Gender  awareness 
helps  that,  it  makes  people  feel 
they're  not  the  monster  in  the 
Sun  headlines.” 

The  course  may  not  survive, 
however.  “My  gut  reaction  is  to  say 
that  gender  awareness  has  got  to 
matter;"  says  Slriol  David,  a psy- 
chologist who  runs  the  prison's 
rehabilitation  unit.  "But  until 
we've  got  empirical  evidence,  we 
can’t  invest  our  resources  into 
running  it  routinely” 

And  so  It  goes.  Despite  the 
remarkable  correlation  between 
crime  and  gender — 88  per  cent  of 
court  appearances  are  made  by 
young  men  —the  Home  Office 
remains  unconvinced. 
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^ I Fifty  years  after  Indian  independence,  Bombay’s  thriving  film  industry  is  still  ca aS badd5es* 

[ g \ But  who’s  complaining?  Certainly  not  the  Western  actors  who  play  them,  says  Eddie  fain 1 
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SHOOTING  STARS 
Rising: 

Robbie 
Fowler 


Up . ..Leaves school  at  16 and 
becomes  leading  member  of 
Liverpool  FC^s  Fab  Four  with 
McManaman,  Rednkapp  and 
McAteer.  Gets  an  England  call-up 
and  duly  scores. 

Up . . .Shows  unusual  signs  of 
cerebral  life — for  a footballer — by 
sporting  a T-shirt  supporting  the 
tacked  Liverpool  dockers. 

And  wr«y . « .This  week  our  kftfs 
name  goes  up  in  Rghts  outside 
Liverpool  Playhouse  advertising  a 
new  play,  I'm  Marrying  Robbie 
Fowter.  The  original  tide  included 


tempt  in  Scousers.  Robbie  Is  now 
“open  to  offers'  for  acting  trade 


Falling: 
Ruby  Wax 


doing ...  Shy  and  retiring  Y&nk 
turns  to  comedy  after  a series  of 
wench  roles  at  the  RSC  proves  her 
tatent  lies  elsewhere, 
doing  . • ■ Developed  her  own 
unique  style  of  “in  yer  fridge’ 
celebrity  interviewing  in  which  she 

did  afl  the  talking  while  her  guest 

struggled  to  get  a word  in. 

atom This  week  Vauxhail  pulled 

the  ad  campaign  In  which  Wax  pro- 
moted  their  Corea  by  surrounding 
herself  with  gorgeous  young  men  in 
exotic  locations.  Apparently  the 
Corea  Is  being  “reposttoned'.  Looks 
Bke  Ruby  is.  too. 


Great  British  villains 


Against  the  backdrop 
of  a fluttering  Union 
Jack,  a British  bull- 
dog with  shaven 
bead  and  a thick 

wedge  of  muscle 

rmung  over  the  collar  cf  his  unl- 
wrm.  tarts,  “Hang  'em."  It's  a mag- 
nificent, crver-the-top  performance 
®ssayed  somewhere  between  James 

Bonds  arch-enemy  Ernst  Blofeld. 
and  Benito  Mussolini,  hi  short,  he’s 
not  the  good  guy  And  the  actor? 
why  none  other  than  that  profes- 
sional Yorks hlnanan.  the  late  Brian 
Gtotren  If  the  scene  doesn’t  sound 
familiar,  that's  because  it’s  from  a 
recent  Hindi  movie  1942:  A 
Love  Storx  which,  did  great  box- 
office  la  downtown  Delhi  but  was 
restricted  to  video  release  in  the 
UK  Glover  yras  probably  relieved 
This  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Indian  independence, 
j and  its  people  are  still  exacting 
bloody  revenue  on  the  white  man  in 
the  movies.  It  has  been  a while 
| shice  Hollywood  felt  comfortable 
casting  black  actors  as  the  bad  guy 
preferring  instead  to  hand  over 
awards  far  best  supporting  actor  as 
tokens  of  the  industry’s  alznost- 
equal  opportunities  policy  But  in 
Bollywood,  political  correctness 
doesn't  get  a look  in.  When  a movie 
producer  wants  a really  evil  baddie 
he  calls  central  casting  and  hires  a 
Westerner  As  Glover  told  me 
before  his  death  last  month;  “The 
director  wanted  an  ugly  bugger  he 
didn’t  want  anything  subtle.  ” 

It’s  unusual  for  an  established 
western  actor  such  as  Glover  to  be 
cast  In  a Hindi  movie,  but  in  this 
epic  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Raj 
they  obviously  wanted  someone 
quin  (essentially  Rngifah  to  play  a 
particularly  nasty  army  general 
The  feet  that  Glover’s  character  Is 
stuck  like  a pig  with  a flagpole  bear- 
ing the  Indian  colours  leaves  the 
viewer  in  no  doubts  about  this 
movie’s  sentiments. 

frl  mainstream  HlnrH  filing  mtifte 

is  rarely  on  the  side  of  right  and 
BoQywood  movies  aren’t  big  on 
political  analysis.  They  are  meant 
as  pure  escapism,  combining  broad 
comedy  loro  Interest,  action 
sequences  and  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum of  six  musical  numbers  In  one 
three-hour  spectacular:  The  narra- 
tives are  simple  so  the  movies  can 
play  in  parts  of  India  where  Hindi 
is  not  the  first  language,  and  coloor- 
coding  the  baddies  is  one  device 
used  to  ensure  audiences  know  1 
which  characters  to  boo.  There  is 
enough  demand  for  Western  actors 
to  play  on-screen  punchbags  for  a 
handfhl  of  Western  actors  based 

permanently  in  Bombay  to  make  a 

comfortable  living  playing  Bolly- 
wood baddies. 

The  undisputed  king  of  the  bad 
guys  Is  Bob  Christa  Since  arriving 
in  Bombay  in  1978,  he  has  appeared 
in  well  over  200  movies,  though  his 
characters  rarely  make  it  to  the  last 
reel-  When  he  isn’t  an  army  officer 
inciting  oppressed  Indians  to  riot 
he  often  plays  the  role  of  corrupt 
Westerner  In  a lateelghties  hit 
called  Mr  India,  he  plays  a Mephis- 
tophelean gangster  who  is  offed  by 
a lump  of  religious  iconography 
which  oomes  alive  to  eliminate  evfl. 
The  anti-Western  subtext  is  not 
hard  to  spot  but  Christo’s  cross- 
eyed mugging  to  camera  robs  the 
scene  of  any  spite.  This  is  politics 
turned  into  pantomime. 

“Commercial  cinema  is  formula- 
orientated,"  says  Indian  film  hlsto- 1 
rian  and  critic  Lalit  Mohan  Joshi. 
“In  1942:  A Love  Story  Brian  Glover 
was  shown  as  a butcher  because  the  I 
audience  likes  to  see  the  English  as 
cruel  people.  But  it  Is  not  done  with  . 
malice.  The  entire  concept  of  a vil- 
lain in  Indian  cinema  is  really  . 
quite  theatrical  to  popular  cinema,  | 
Td  say  the  plot  has  nothing  to  do 
with  social  reality"  , 


Video 
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Picture  bylines  can  be  so 

deceptive.  Take  a look  at  the 
one  on  top  of  this  column. 
Where’s  the  muscle  tone  for 
starters?  And  the  remote — you'd 
need  at  least  20  more  buttons  than 
that  to  be  a real  channel  surfer 
Mind  you,  the  one  on  the  Wave  Rid- 
ing column  to  the  right  is  spot  on. 

Lyn  always  wears  a bikini  and 
nothing  else  when  she’s  listening  to 
the  radio.  What’s  more,  she  really  is 
that  small  and  writes  her  reviews 
by  jumping  around  her  keyboarcL 
It’s  the  reverse  with  pop  videos. 
There  the  singers  always  look 
more  impressive  than  they  are  in 
reality  There’s  usually  more  mus- 
de  tone,  always  much  more  atti- 
tude. There’s  no  latitude  sought  or 
allowed  in  this  milieu;  the  boys 

and  girls  must  be  as  butch  as  a 
rugby  league  match.  Take  the 

video  for  the  Verve  single.  Bitter- 
sweet Symphony,  played  so  often 
on  pop  programmes  at  the  moment 
that  you  can  often  watch  it  sequen- 
tially by  flipping  from  MTV  to  The 
Box,  to  VHl  and.  If  you’re  up  at 
3am,  on  Sky  1. 

The  Verve  video  is  a pastiche  of 
the  film  for  Massive  Attack’s 
Unfinished  Sympathy  Ybu  know, 
the  one  with  a grumpy  Shara  Nel- 
son walking  down  an  American 


Bad  in  Bollywood 


British  actors 
who  haws  done  ■ 
rather  well  oat 

of  Bombay's 
penchant  for 
white  villains  ■ 
Include 

(clockwise  tom 
near  Left)  former 
Page  3 girl 
Samantha  Star, 
who  played  a 

raunchy  ’bad 

girl*  who 
seduces  a good 
Indian  boy  In 
the  fllxn  Rock 
Dancer; 

Rex  Harrison, 
pictured  playing 
a western 
Gold  finger 
preparted  to  kUl 
and  shoot  to  get 
his  way  In 
Shalimar,  and 
Brian  Glover, 
here seen 
leading  anti- 
Indian  violence 
on  the  poster  for 
Bollywood’s 
1942:  A Love 
Story 
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Christo’s  scrapbook  of  dippings 
from  India’s  many  movie  maga- 
zines has  headlines  such  as  "The 
Iron  Man  of  Screen”  and  “Film's 
Mr  Brawn".  A particularly  touch- 
ing spread  has  a photo  of  him  look- 
ing mean  under  the  title  “Man  of 
War”,  while  the  facing  page  fea- 
tures a picture  of  him  cuddling  his 
young  son  in  the  guise  of  “Man  of 
Love”.  With  his  razored  pate  and 
goatee,  Christo  looks  like  one  of 
those  1920s  silent-screen  baddies 
who  were  forever  being  bettered  by 
the  heroclown.  and  his  inevitable 
demise  Is  always  comic.  “If  you  get 
hit  by  the  hero,  you  don’t  just  go 
down,  you  bounce  back  about  20 
metres,"  be  says-  “You  give  it  a real- 
istic reaction  and  they  want  more.” 

Before  becoming  a Bollywood 


actor  Australian-born  Christo 
served  to  the  army  followed  by  a 
stint  in  Rhodesia  during  the  early 
1970s  as  a mercenary  attached  to 
an  SAS  unit  Later,  he  worked  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  an  army 
engineer  shortly  before  Saigon  feEL 
“I  was  lucky  to  get  out  because  I 
didn't  have  a passport,"  he  says. 

to  search  of  a less  hairy  exis- 
tence, Christo  started  looking  for 
stunt  work  on  movie  sets.  He  nar- 
rowly felled  to  get  a role  in  Wild 
Geese,  but  was  hired  as  a stuntman 
on  Apocalypse  Now.  As  it  happened, 
Christo's  sapper  training  was 
pressed  into  service  as  part  of  the 
set  construction  team,  but  he  had 
been  bitten  by  the  movie  bug.  When 
he  later  visited  a TV  producer  to 
Bombay  Christo  realised  there 


could  be  an  opening  for  a mean- 
looking  Aussie  with  a bald  head. 

Christo  has  never  been  encum- 
bered by  delusions  cf  artistic 
grandeux  but  for  Gary  Richardson, 
an  American  actor  in  Bombay  the 
dream  is  that  one  day  his  talent  will 
be  recognised.  Unfortunately  the 
parts  he  gets  offered  to  Hindi 
movies  are  those  cf  toughs  and 
rapists,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  get 
the  hero  mad  and  kick-start  the 
action.  Richardson’s  is  also  famous 
to  India  as  the  "Whirlpool  Man”, 
advertising  washing  machines. 

Playing  Hamlet  seems  as  far 
away  for  him  as  it  did  when  he  left 
Hollywood  in  1994.  He  was  a regu- 
lar to  the  hit  US  sitcom  As  The 
World  Turns  during  the  1980s  and 
had  landed  bit  parts  to  movies  such 


as  Reds  and  Someone  lb  Watch 
Over  Me.  But  by  bis  own  reckoning 
lie  was  at  a career  standstill. 
Failing  to  make  a mark  in  Tinsel- 
town? Try  Bollywood,  where  rift  2 in 
blond  guys  with  a swimmer's  build 
are  not  10  a penny  ”1  hit  40  and 
realised  I was  not  going  to  the  next 
level  in  America,"  says  Richardson, 
now  44.  "When  you  have  been  work- 
ing as  long  as  I have  you  believe  you 
are  special,  and  I really  wanted  to 
be  special.  Here  I can  get  parts  I 
would  never  have  got  In  the  West, 
but  if  they  do  give  you  :t  part,  it’s 
always  the  bad  guy” 

After  landing  some  modelling 
wort,  Richardson  was  hired  to  play 
a baddie  in  Indian  TVs  first  Eng- 
lish-language soap.  A Mouthful  Of 
Sky  He  played  two  buddies  (identi- 
cal twins)  who  mooched  about  the 
set  looking  moody:  Shot  at  Film 
City  one  of  14  studios  that  have 
sprung  up  around  Bombay,  It  was 
made  on  a budget  that  makes  Cross- 
roads look  like  Brideshead. 

A Mouthfhl  Of  Sky  was  cancelled 
after  a two-year  run,  but  Richard- 
son recently  picked  up  the  part  of  a 
spaced-out  dnig  dealer  in  Bombay 
Blue,  a Channel  4 cop  show  which 
has  Just  finished  filming  on  location 
in  the  city  For  improbable  plot  rea- 
sons involving  a misdirected  con- 
signment of  Gsh,  a young  Asian 
Glasgwegiait  cop  ends  up  on  the 
trail  of  heroin  traffickers,  which 
takes  him  to  India.  Richardson 
plays  an  acid  casualty  hippie  who 
Introduces  our  hero  — mischie- 
vously dubbed  Rasheed  Macbeth  In 
some  quarters  — to  the  Bombay 
underworld.  Production  stills  show 
the  Whirlpool  Man  looking  badly  in 
need  of  a hot  wash  cycle. 

Although  Richardson  is  resigned 
to  playing  the  bad  guy  in  his  book 
there  are  baddies  and  baddies.  He  is 
now  trying  to  avoid  parts  in  which 
he  is  cast  as  a man  who  abuses 
women  — a common  plot  device  in 
Bollywood.  “You  know  If  a blond 
guy  with  blue  eyes  shows  up,  he's 
going  to  rape  the  Indian  woman." 
says  Richardson.  “Invariably  the 
hero  will  punish  us  in  a very  sadis- 
tic way,  and  the  bloodier  it  is,  the 
more  the  audience  is  gratified.  1 did- 
n't come  to  India  to  be  at  that  leveL" 

After  holding  out  against  playing 
rapists  cm  principle  Richardson 


has  finally  been  rewarded  with  his 
first  film  role  that,  ironkaBy  takes 
him  back  to  Hollywood.  The  movie. 
Making  A Statement,  will  feature 
Hindi  stars  to  America  where  they 
take  on  the  Mafia.  Richardson  will 
travel  nil  the  way  bade  to  the  place 
he  started  just  for  another  bit  part 
But  guess  what?  He  gets  to  play  an 
untouchable  US  cop  who  fearlessly 
fights  the  good  fight  against  organ- 
ised crime.  Hurrah! 


hfle  at  the  age  of 
59  Bob  Christo 
is  unlikely  ever 
to  be  cast  as  the 
dashing  lead, 
there  are  signs 


that  white  actors  may  not  always 
haw  to  crane  to  a sticky  end  In 
Hindi  films.  Aside  from  a recant 
flurry  to  coincide  with  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  independence, 
“whitesploitatlan"  movies  seem  to 
be  falling  out  of  favour.  Tom  Alter 
is  an  Indian  national  whose  Ameri- 
can  grandparents  arrived  to  the 
country  as  missionaries.  "I  have 
played  the  Englishman  countless 
times,  but  things  are  changing  here 
and  British  Raj  movies  are  getting 
fewer,"  he  says.  “There  was  a wave 
of  anti-British  films  about  15  years 
ago  and  I must  have  acted  In  at  least 
a dozen  of  them." 

But  because  he  speaks  Hindi  as  r 
first  language.  Alter;  46,  has  been 
better  equipped  to  break  out  cf  the 
Bollywood  baddie  roles.  He  has 
even  blacked  up  to  play  Indians, 
which  is  another  habit  Hollywood 
long  ago  lost  the  taste  foe  “to  the 
past  four  or  five  years  things  have 
been  going  well,  and  most  of  the 
parts  I have  turned  dowr  were 
British  caricatures  who  would 
speak  bad  Hindi  and  bash  people," 
he  says.  "I  was  tired  of  that" 

There  is,  however,  stfll  one  regu- 
lar role  that  requires  him  to  slip 
into  a Terry-Thomas  routine: 
Indian  television  has  remade  the 
deeply  politically  incorrect  sitcom 
Cram  the  late  1970s,  Mind  Your  Lan- 
guage, which  featured  a classroom 
of  stereotypical  foreigners  trying 
to  learn  English.  In  an  almost  sur- 
real role  reversal  Alter  plays  a 
blithering  British  idiot  trying  to  get 
his  tongue  round  Hindi.  Talk  shout 
cultural  colonisation. 


street  as  the  camera  dollies  back, 
with  life’s  carnival  (dwarfs,  jug- 
glers, the  usual  stereotypical 
popvid  crew)  disappearing  into  the 
horizon  as  she  advances,  crooning. 

It’s  very  different  with  the  Verve 
song.  Richard  Ashcroft  walks 
down  a seedy  London  street,  with  a 
thousand-mile  stare  and  rudimen- 
tary social  skills.  “It’s  a bitter- 
sweet symphony  That's  life/ 

You're  a slave  to  money  and  then 
you  die,”  he  sings  as  he  barges  into 
anyone  who  crosses  his  path. 
There's  a shoulder-colliding  com- 
edy of  reactions  that  disappear  as 
the  song  progresses:  the  body- 
builders, the  woman  be  knocks 
oven  the  crowd  who  remonstrate 
with  him  as  they  stand  the  woman 
back  on  her  feet 

The  comedy  lies  to  the  fact  that 
this  man  wouldn’t  last  five  min- 
utes on  a London  street,  but  when- 
ever he's  confronted,  he 
concentrates  on  nothing  but  what- 


Sentimental  as  can 
be,  the  Spice  Girls*  2 
Become  1 is  still 
on  The  Box  months 
after  it  was  a hit 


ever*s  preoccupying  h is  blank 
demeanour  Forget  the  niceties  of 
getting  down  the  street  without 
causing  offence,  the  existential 
truth  that  aU  of  us  are  going  to  die 

is  what  guides  him. 

It’s  afl  feverishly  masculine  of 
course,  and  yet  it’s  effective. 
Quentin  Tarantino  once  said  the 
best  Elms  mate  you  want  to  be  the 
prople  you  had  beau  watering --to 
fussily  adj  art  your  fedora  like  Alain 
Delon  to  be  Samourai,  to  dance 
barefoot  in  that  shirt  like  Uma 
Thurman  in  Pulp  Fiction,  to  die 


slowly  from  stomach  wounds  like 
Tim  Roth  to  Reservoir  Dogs  (maybe 
this  is  getting  a bit  far  fetched).  At 
best  a half-truth,  and  yet  one  that 
governs  the  appreciation  of  certain 
videos,  too.  L too,  want  to  walk 
down  the  street  like  Ashcroft, 
leather-jacketed,  untouchable. 
Phone  ahead  to  casually  would  you? 

But  what’s  chiefly  refreshing 
about  the  video  Is  that  it  is  witty 
and  depends  on  narrative  drive 
rather  than  symbol-laden  non- 
sense. Compare  this  with  the  pon- 
derous video  that  mars 
appreciation  of  Death  In  Vegas's 
Mock-rocking  lovely  Nazi  Dirt. 
There  are  concentration  camps. 
Stalinist  Tinning  Rf-hofrifKi.  a N'Jwri 
i man  wearing  women’s  underwean 
rudimentary  shifts  from  black  and 
white  to  colour  and  back.  There  fs, 
no  doubt,  some  message  about  the 
soul-numbing  propensities  of  total- 
itarianism here,  but  the  Guardian's 
crack  team  of  semiotic  analysts 
can’t  be  bothered  to  dig  for  it 
And  yet  image-driven  stories, 
generally  have  no  place  to  pop 
videos,  since  they  go  against  the 
grain  of  anti-narrative  lyrics,  oc 
alternatively  are  all  too  literal.  Kate 
Bush’s  1985 video  for  ■ 
doudbusttng,  for  instance,  a regu- 
lar on  VHl,  has  Donald  Sutherland 

embarrassed! y miming  the  role  of  a 

rain  machine  Inventor  arrested  by 
foe  forces  cf  boring  totalitarianism, 
leaving  a boyish  Kate  Bush  to  acti- 
vate the  rain-maker  and  nnlftpah 

the  demising  deluge  of  freedom.  Or 
something  like  that.  It  mars  an. 
otherwise  jolly  number 
Better;  surely  the  Spice  Girls 
video  for  2 Become  1 cf  our  girls 
voguing  in  Manhattan.  Sentimen- 
tal as  can  be,  If  s still  endlessly  on 
The  Box  (the  music  station  you 
I control  if  yon  can  be  bothered  to 
phone  to  to  book  your  tune) 
months  after  the  song  was  a 
i British  hit.  It  ends,  as  all  good  sto- 
ries must,  with  a lickie  faun,  inno- 
cent as  the  day,  standing  as  the 
traffic  whizzes  either  side  of  her 
on  time-delayed  film.  And  they  say 
art  is  Inimical  to  the  pop  video. 


Aural  sex 


I WAVE  RIDING 

LYN  GARDNER 


Katherine  was  demonstrat- 
ing vibrators.  The  one 
that  gave  the  best  radio 
sounded  like  a small,  light  aero- 
plane coming  in  to  land,  with 
engine  trouble.  Her  preference 
was  for  a pink,  Jessica  Rabbit- 
shaped  implement  with  ears  in 
all  the  right  places. 

Katherine  was  a guest  in  Talk 
Radio's  Sex  Night.  She  runs  a 
women-only  sex  shop  and  is 
keen  to  stay  on  the  right  side  of 
the  law.  She  said  that  in  recent 
years  the  police  had  become 
more  understanding  and  now 
came  regularly:  It  is  a mazing 
what  you  can  do  with  three  C5 
batteries. 

I am  always  surprised  there 
is  not  more  sex  on  the  radio.  We 
have  had  the  Lady  Cbatteriey 
serial  and  the  regular  late  book 
on  Radio  4 known  as  Bonk  At 
Bedtime;  but  radio  offers  such 
erotic  possibilities  I cannot 
think  why  Its  potential  has  not 
been  more  explored. 

Do  not  tell  me  everyone 
listens  to  the  Pbod  Programme 
because  they  are  interested  In 

organic  oats;  it  is  Derek 
Cooper's  voice.  I always  . 

assumed  that  that  regular 
Radio  Times  feature,  Face 


Behind  The  Voice,  was  thought 
up  by  a puritan  killjoy  who 
knew  only  too  well  the  danger 
of  the  unleashed  imagination. 

Radio  4.  of  course,  has 
particularly  uneasy  relations 
with  sex.  A couple  of  years 
back  there  was  talk  of 
introducing  a nine  o'clock 
watershed,  God  forbid,  In  case 
listeners  got  carried  away  by 
The  Archers  — although,  come 
to  think  of  it,  there  was  that 
famous  episode  on  the 
Brookfield  sofa.  But  on  the 
whole,  Ambridge  youth  seems 
to  have  an  unhealthy  interest  in 
milk  quotas.  Given  Ruth’s 
obsession  with  cows,  I am 
astonishing  she  and  David  have 
procreated. 

Woman's  Hour  is  coy  about 
sex,  almost  always  tackling  the 
subject,  from  a historical 
perspective.  The  other  week  it 
was  virginity  under  the 


Phwoor!  Derek  Cooper,  the 
sexiest  man  on  radio 


spotlight,  this  week  erotic 
dancing  got  the  llsten-and-leam 
treatment  Apparently  the 
striptease  was  invented 
accidentally  in  1916  by  a 
burlesque  dancer  called  Mae  • 
Dix  who,  keen  to  save  on  her 
[ laundry  bills,  prematurely 
removed  her  white  starched 
cuffs  as  she  was  leaving  the 
stage. 

But  it  was  Lucinda  Jarrett 
who  has  written  a book  on  the 
history  of  erotic  dancing,  who 
brought  the  conversation  baric 
to  the  nitty-gritty  “If  I had  the ' 
option  of  working  in  Tesco  or 
dancing  on  a stage,  I know 
which  I'd  choose.” 

In  The  Moral  Maze,  the 
I behaviour  of  Robin  Cook  and 
I Prince  Charles  was  considered. 
Michael  Ruerfc  pointed  out  that 
most  eminent  men  were  “randy 
and  deceitful".  The  programme 
seemed  confused  about  whether 
it  was  debating  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  prying  press  or  the 
entwining  of  private  and  public 
morality  It  was  stimulating  but 
not  as  Interesting  as  reading 
I last  week's  copy  of  The  News  Of 
The  World. 

Baric  on  Talk  Radio  Janet 
was  saying  her  friends  were 
always  surprised  when  she  told 
them  she  was  celibate.  Of 
course,  now  that  she  has  told  . 
the  world,  they  wlU  no  longer 
have  to  feign  astonishment.  The 
evening  was  structured  in  a 
typically  male  orgasmic  way 
There  was  a little  gentle 
foreplay  with  an  early-evening 
discussion  on  celibacy  followed 
by  rising  excitement  as  the 
conversation  turned  to 
pornography  penile  extensions 
and  prostitution.  1 fell  asleep 
before  they  got  to  fetishism. 

On  Thursday  sitting  In  a 
traffic  jam  in  Marylebone  Road. 

I listened  to  the  San  Francisco 
orchestra  playing  Mahler's 
Symphony  No  10  on  Radio  3.  My 
spine  tingled,  the  earth  moved. 
It  was  the  real  thing. 
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New  car  boosts 

Schumacher’s 

5?^  title  advantage 


Alan  Honiy  fa  BuduMwt 


mm 


THE  world  champion- 
ship leader  Michael 
Schumacher  under- 
lined his  advantage 
over  Williams-Renaulfs  Jac- 
ques Vilieneuve  by  setting 
the  fastest  time  in  practice  for 
the  Hungarian  Grand  Prix 
yesterday  afternoon.  Ville- 
neuve,  10  points  behind  the 
German,  languished  in  lith. 

Schumacher,  driving  a 
brand  new  Ferrari  F310B,  ap- 
peared able  to  respond  to  any 
challenge,  pulling  out  another 
couple  of  tenths  each  tim» 
somebody  closed  on  his  time 
It  was  almost  a relief  when 
the  double  world  champion 
showed  he  was  human  by 
spinning  on  to  the  grass  In 
the  session's  closing  stages,  a 
rare  mistake  on  the  dusty 
H ungaro  ring  circuit 
Vilieneuve  was  handi- 
capped by  a slight  handling 
imbalance  and  finished  1.3sec 
behind  Schumacher.  But  for 
his  former  team-mate  Damon 
Hill  — whom  the  Canadian 
pipped  to  victory  here  last 
year  — there  was  a brief 
respite  from  a desperate  sea- 


son when  his  Arrows- Yama  hn 
Posted  the  fifth  easiest  time  in 
the  morning  practice,  barely 
hair  a second  away  from  the 
pace-setter  Schumacher. 

But  Hill,  who  privately 
*nows  he  will  not  be  driving 
for  Arrows  next  season,  was 
hot  setting  too  much  store  by 
this  outwardly  impressive 
showing.  The  performance 
owed  much  to  his  Bridgestone 
tyres,  which  were  impressive 
in  the  hot  conditions;  a fact 
underlined  by  the  Italian  nov- 
ice Jarno  Trulli,  whose 
Brldgestane-sbod  Prost- 
Mugen-Honda  set  the  day's 
third  fastest  time. 

“We'Ve  made  a lot  of  pro- 
gress, which  is  starting  to  pay 
off  this  weekend,"  Hill  raid 
am  enthusiastic  about  what 
we  have  achieved  but  I'm 
sceptical  about  tomorrow.  If 
we  can  qualify  in  the  top  10 
we  will  have  done  a really 
good  job." 

Schumacher’s  new  car  fea- 
tured an  enlarged  fuel  tank, 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
having  to  make  emergency 
fuel  stops  as  he  did  in  Austra- 
lia Germany.  He  ended  the 
day  0.2sec  faster  than  David 
Coulthard’s  McLaren. 


The  26-year-old  Scot  is  de- 
termined tO  ShOW  that  hiS 
team  should  keep  him  in  1998 
as  rumours  persist  that  Hill  is 
a candidate  for  a McLaren 
seat  next  year,  "I  am  a con- 
tracted McLaren -Mercedes 
driver  untfi  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, and  that's  ft,"  Coulthard 
said.  “X  am  not  concerned 
about  who  I have  as  a team- 
mate. My  first  choice  is  to 
stay  with  McLaren  next  year, 
so  if  Damon  comes,  if  Mika 
[Hakkinen]  stays  or  someone 
else  comes  I don’t  mind." 

With  VUleneuve’s  team- 
mate Hehzz-Harald  Frenlzen 
fourth  quickest  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Williams  team 
believe  much  of  Ferrari’s 
recent  advantage  is  down  to  a 
sophisticated  new  throttle- 
control  mechanism  which 
moderates  the  engine’s  torque 
variations  and  helps  reduce 
wheel-spin. 

The  British  team  tested 
their  own  such  system  at  Bar- 
celona this  week  and  may  use 
it  today  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  familiar  place  at 
the  front  of  the  field. 

• Sauber  were  fined  £16,000 
for  using  contaminated  fuel 
during  practice  yesterday. 


All  smiles . . - Hill  shows  his  relief  after  setting  thefifth  fastest  time  for  Arrows-Yamaha  yesterday  morning,  aided  by  some  impressive  Bridgestone  tyres 


Golf 


The  Walker  Cup 


Rugby  League 

Thwarted 


Battler  Howard  ready  to  prove  the  driving  force 


Bulls  seek 
solace  in 
title  triumph 


David  Davies  assesses  prospects  for 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  the  leading  amateur 
competition  gets  under  way  in  New  York 


Bobby  jones,  for 
some  the  greatest 
golfer  ever,  won  four 
US  Open  champion- 
ships and  five  US  Amateur 
championships,  and  in  eight 
matches  in  the  Walker  Cup  he 
was  beaten  only  once,  and 
that  in  foursomes.  He  might, 
however,  have  won  no  cham- 
pionships or  Walker  Cup 
points,  if  the  founder  of  ama- 
teur golfs  most  prestigious 
contest  had  not  been  prepared 
to  forgive  and  forget. 

The  Walker  Cup.  the  36th 
playing  of  which  begins  today 
at  Quaker  Ridge  golf  dub, 
New  York,  was  founded  by 
George  Herbert  Walker., 
grandfather  of  President 
Bush  and.  in  1920.  president 
of  the  United  States  Golf 
Association.  It  was  in  1821 
that  the  US  Amateur  was 
played  at  his  home  club,  St 
IjOuIs  Country  Club,  and  a 19- 
year-old  Bobby  Jones  was 
competing. 

In  the  quarter-finals  Jones 


came  up  against  Willie 
Hunter,  a post  office  clerk 
fh)m  Kent  who  was  the  Brit- 
ish champion.  Matches  then 
were  played  over  36  holes, 
and  at  the  35th,  with  Hunter 
one  up,  Jones  thinned  a shot 
across  the  green  and  angrily 
hurled  the  offending  club 
away  from  him.  It  slithered 
along  the  ground  and  hit  a 
woman  on  the  leg,  surprising 
but  not  injuring  her. 

In  the  silence  that  followed, 
Jones  lost  the  match.  Worse, 
in  the  context  of  those  Corin- 
thian, times,  he  had  commit- 
ted an  almost  unpardonable 
sin  and  soon  he  received  a let- 
tv  from  Walk er  which  said; 
“You  will  never  again  play  in 
a USGA  event  unless  you  can 
control  your  temper.” 

Jones  had  to  write  back  ex- 
pressing complete  contrition. 
That  he  was  to  become  known 
as  one  of  the  great  gentlemen 
of  the  game,  with  impeccable 
golfing  manners,  was  largely 
thanks  to  Walker's  Interven- 


tion. It  set  a standard  and  a 
tone  which,  largely,  is  still  ob- 
served at  these  highest  levels 
of  amateur  golf. 

It  has  been  slightly  easier 
for  the  Americans  to  achieve 
this  because  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  winning,  and 
handsomely  at  that.  Of  the  35 
matches  played,  they  have 
won  30,  lost  four  and  halved 
one,  and  the  points  imbalance 
is  huge:  United  States  384, 
Britain  and  Ireland  208. 

The  visitors  this  year  can 
take  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  won  two  of  the 
past  four  matches,  in  1989  at 
Peachtree,  Atlanta,  and  1995 
at  Royal  ForthcawL  But  they 
have  to  try  to  ignore  the  feet 
that  the  last  time  the  match 
was  played  in  America,  at  In- 
terlachen,  Minnesota,  in  1993, 
they  lost  by  the  biggest  mar- 
gin in  the  history  of  the  con- 
test, 19-5. 

The  Interlachen  team,  as 
others  have  been,  were 
hugely  handicapped  by  poor 
selection.  That  they  were  a 
talented  bunch  is  pointed  out 
by  one  of  their  number,  Par 
draig  Harrington,  who  said: 
“Look  at  what  has  happened 
since:  seven  of  us,  Iain  Py- 
man,  Stuart  Cage,  Raymie 


Burns,  Van  Phillips.  Dean 
Robertson,  Raymond  Russell 
and  myself  have  established 
ourselves  on  the  European 
Tour,  and  three  of  us  have 
won  tournaments.  At  Interla- 
chen there  was  no  one  to  lead 
us;  we  all  of  us  lacked 
experience.” 

Harrington  feels  that  a 
team  must  have  a “figurehead 


m 

i /■ 


playing  captain"  such  as  Gor- 
don Sherry  at  PorthcawL 
“That  role  is  of  major  impor- 
tance,” said  the  Irishman.  “It 
is  what  separates  one  team 
from  another.  Tiger  . Woods 
was  the  man  for  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Porthcand,  and  he  just 
did  not  perform  that  job  for 
them.” 

The  1997  Britain  and  Ire- 


j VU-J 


Hand  at  the  helm Howard  gives  a lead  rosskjnnaird 


land  team  have  a mix  of  youth 
and  experience  but,  admits 
the  captain,  Clive  Brawn,  it  is 
accidental.  “It’s  great”  be 
said,  “when  some  of  your  ex- 
perienced players  play  their 
way  on  to  the  team.” 

They  also  have  a figurehead 
playing  captain,  in  the  burly 
form  of  the  44-year-old  Bar- 
clay Howard,  who  gave  his 
compatriots  something  to  ac- . 
claim  when  he  was  the  lead- 1 
mg  amateur  in  the  Open  ] 
Championship  at  Royal 
Troon. 

His  achievement  was  recog- 
nised by  the  champion,  Justin 
Leonard,  who  said  he  thought 
Howard  would  give  the  Amer- 
icans something  to  think 
about  at  Quaker  Ridge.  In- 
deed, in  practice  Howard  has 
been  superb,  driven  perhaps 
by  the  pressure  of  knowing 
that  he  has  not  much  longer 
at  the  top.  He  has  decided  that 
after  these  matches  and  the 
Home  Internationals  in 
September  he  will  retire.  He 
said:  “You  can’t  beat  walking 
down  the  last  hole  at  the 
Open.  It’s  an  incredible  sensa- 
tion, a bigger  ‘high’  than  any- 
thing alcohol  can  give  you." 

Howard  Is  a recovering  al- 
coholic who  admits:  “I  spent 


10  years  in  a twilight  world. 
My  drinking  made  me  a 
manic  depressive.  A dozen 
♦tmes  I nearly  nearly  did  the 
hosep ipe-ln- thecar  job  but  I 
didn’t  have  the  guts  to  go 
through  with  it” 

He  has  had  the  guts, 
though,  to  recover  his  golf 
game,  to  commit  himself  to 
practice  sessions  at  5am  be- 
fore going  to  work  and  to  play 
a meaningful  part  in  this 
Walker  Cup  team.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  a team  win  at 
Quaker  Ridge,  however  un- 
likely, would  be  a wonderful 
reward. 

UNITED  STATES 

4 Cmrih  (Milford.  Connecticut,  age  38) 
D Belcher  (Hilton  Hood.  S Carolina,  41) 

B BMar  (Overland  Park.  Kansas.  22) 

J On  (Valencia.  California.  23) 

J Hants  (Edina.  MUmesota.  45) 

J KiM  (Pleasanton.  California,  20) 

R Loan  (Dayton,  Oiilo,  21) 

■ Memocl  (Ualvem,  Pennsylvania,  45) 

9 Scott  (Coral  Springs.  Florida.  IS) 

C Wotum  (Parma.  OfUo,  22) 
Non-playing  eaplala:  D Gear 
(Pensacola.  Florida) 

□HEAT  BRTTAM  AMO  BBAND 

11  Brooks  (Lanark.  Scotland.  25) 

R Cooghlan  (Birr,  Ireland.  23) 

B Ho nard  (Johnstone.  Scotland.  44) 

K Nolan  (Dublin.  Ireland,  W) 

D Park  (CreoanNll.  Wales.  23) 
a Rankin  ( Airdrie.  Scotland.  31) 

J Rom  (Hook.  England.  17) 

C Watson  (Glasgow.  Scotland,  31} 

Q Waiatanbotaa  (MU  Harbona1.  Eng.  38) 

5 Voang  (Fraserburgh.  Set* and.  20) 
Non-play  Ins  oaptalm  C Brown 
lUanaudno.  Wales) 


Sjoland  lips  out  of  59  chance  I Davies  back  in  the  swing 


Midi— l Britten  In  Prague 

PATRIK  SJOLAND,  who 
yesterday  hauled  him- 
self into  the  Joint  lead  of 
the  Czech  Open  after  36  holes, 
almost  made  history  In  the 
process  as  he  threatened  to 
return  a 59. 

The  year-old  from  oo to- 
on burg  had  nine  birdies  in 
the  first  14  holes  of  his  second 
round  on  this  plunging  Kari- 
stein  course,  and  niter  he 
knocked  in  a lfith  on  the  16th 
erven  he  was  on  the  verge  ot 
becoming  the  first  player  to 
break  60  on  the  European 

r*With  birdies  at  the  last  two 

drivc-and-pitch  holes  of  the 

par-72  lay-out.  Sjoland  would 


Weekend  fixtures 


$3  0 unless  aiawfl 
flH  - nD-ncMd) 

FajgaMJNO  PRPimSIlP 

Bnrnalev  v WoslHarn  . ■ 

QiatkOum  v Dw&Y  """ 

Covofliry  « CBewee. — 

Cvorton  v Cryswl  Palw*  ■ 

Loads  v AOHMUtf  

Leicester  v Aston  Villa  _ — 

Newcastle  * Stiff.  "SSSiSt 

Southampton  v Bottoo  fffmne 

wwaleden  v Liverpool  (»-U — 

Tomorrow 

Tottenham  v Man  Utd  (4.0)  - 

KSS’^STSb-SUvsI? 

Pmrtiam  wood  v Or«*W 

In  V Bngooi:  Enflotd  v stewing*:  Finn 

wrpflV&onl  To  |f 

Krtdnealord;  HMBAM* 

h.irj-uonian  v F or  n powipn;  La  Ip  raanTn  » 

, iVAdfcnJ  rkAve; 

C v R0««*0.  2ao«lwOorc— B— r. 


DkMW  Arsenal  vtpawfch.  qy”  !? 
„ Fulham.  Crystal  Palace 


have  joined  the  South  African 
Gary  Player,  the  Americans 
A1  Geiberger  and  Chip  Beck 
and  the  Spaniard  Miguel 
Angel  Martin  in  the  record 
books.  All  have  shot  59s  in 
senior  competition;  Martin's  : 
was  in  Argentina  10  years 
ago,  with  Beck’s  at  Las  Vegas 
in  1991  the  most  recent 
But  the  Swede’s  downhill 
33-foot  chance  on  the  17th 
green  lipped  out  of  the  hole 
and  his  four-yard  birdie  op- 
portunity at  the  last  to  be- 
come only  the  eighth  Euro- 
pean to  shoot  60,  slid 
narrowly  wide.  - _ 

Sjoland ’s  consolation  was  a 
career-best  61  which  clipped 
three  shots  off  the  course  re- 
cord and  gave  him  a share  of 
the  halfway  lead,  with  the 


NATIONWIDE  USAOUI 
nmDfvWoa 

Birmingham  v Stok* 1 

Bradford  Cv  Stockport 

Bury  v Raadl  ng  — l— 

Mjui  C v Portsmouth — 

Mfodtesbrough  v Charlton 

Norwich  v Wolverhampton 

Oxford  md  v Huddarsflo  id 

Port  Vale  v Noam  Pd»»8t : 

OPR  v Ipswich  — 

Swindon  v Crowe — — 

West  Brom  v Trunmere 

Tomorrow 

Shaft  Utd  v Sunderland  (1.0)  — — ... 
Second  DhWon 

Blackpool  v Luton  — 

Bristol  Rvra  v Plymouth 

Chesterfield  v Walsall 

Fulham  v Wrexham  

Gillingham  v Preston : 

Grimsby  v Bristol  C — 

MIHwtU*  Brentford-  

Northampton  v Bournemouth — 

Oldham  v York 

Southend  vCailiale — , 

Watford  v Burnley 

Wigan  v Wycombe — - 

Third  MvMoa ' . . 

Chester  v Lincoln— 

Coicheswr  yPerUngtofl—  — — 
Exeter  v Hartlepool  — 

L Orient  v Carom  . — 

MaedeslteM  v Torquay  — — 
Mena  Held  v HuO  

NoaaCovffpeftdhlft- — 

Peterborough  v Scunthorpe  — 

Rotherham v Bamet ■ — 

Scarborough  v Cambridge  UB. 

Shrewsbury  v Ooncostor. 

Bwonane  v Brighton  — 

avon  munaiws  wumAno** 
Iftra*  mm  Pwaunwito  V NorMqatUJ. 


Spaniards  Ignacio  Garrido 
and  Miguel  Angel  Jimenez  on 
131,  ll  under.  He  also  earned 
the  to  atone  for  hia 

near-miss  in  the  1996  Italian 
Open.  In  Bergamo  he  finished 
second  to  Jim  Payne  after 
holding  a one-stroke  lead 
with  five  holes  remaining, 
only  to  three-putt  the  14th  I 
then  strike  a wayward  ap- 
proach to  the  18th  when  he 
needed  a par  four  to  force  a 
play-off  and  chase  a first  win. 

Yesterday  Sjoland  hit  every 
green  in  regulation  and  so  ac- 
curate was  his  iron  play  that 
only  one  of  his  birdies  was  i 
made  with  a putt  exceeding  10 
feet.  Six  of  them  came  In  an 
outward  SO  from  the  10th, 
after  he  bad  reverted  to  the 
putter  he  used  with  such  pre- 


Borwtcfc  v Celtic 

Dumbarton  v Aberdeen — - 

Dundee  v East  SSriing ; — : — 

Dunfermline  v Ayr 
East  FHe  v Kilmarnock  . 

Gr  Motion  v Airdrie : 

Hibernian  v Alloa 

Livingston  v Hearts 

. Motherwell  v Inverness  CT  ' 

PartfcX  v Stirling 

QuMft  of  South  vDimdoeUM 

Ralth  v Forfar 1 

Ross  Co  v Falkirk ■ 

St  Johnstone  v Clyde 

81  Mirren  v Clydebank 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  CUP 

First  round 

Stranraer  V Arbroath 

Rugby  Laaou* 

sracatt  mm  ibmwi  Pern  « Maii- 
iu  (jo,  Narbonn).  Thbmtm  Brsofoid 
Tuwb  (0.35):  ShriHeld  v moan  (MO);  Bt 
Helena  v OUPam  (tLC?:  ifirrtngwn  * 
Salted. 

fttlfrumN.  Hnu  York  v Working tax 
LoMon  v Battey  (Stoop  item  Orfl. 

t Ktoghiay  v CarllaiK  Proacot  * H 

MmcMM  wmwhavao  v Lane*  Lymt 
VStmTSmOWATlOIIAfo i wmrafla  v 
BARLA  Young  Ltefo  (&30.  Pt  Maoquarto 
SMI- 

Tomorrow 

MMiaui.  wuunawm  Calabria 

hwu  v WOrttngwn  (SJ30).  ■ Yii»;«r" 

g:«!gfi!±33BUS: 

S;  HwfttettMd  * Hunmrmao). 
Hockey 

mimwATioNaiT  pms.  cardfflh  waba 


cision  in  graduating  from  the 
Challenge  Tour  two  years 
ago.  "I  thought  about  scoring 
59  after  my  eighth  birdie,”  he 
said,  ’font  I was  robbed  at  the 
17th  when  my  ball  went  in 
and  out” 

Garrido,  who  has  been  , 
wielding  a hot  putter  for  two 
weeks  now,  had  five  consecu- ; 
five  birdies  in  his  65  and  has  , 
so  for  notched  14  in  his  efforts  I 
to  clinch  a Ryder  Cup  place,  j 
Jimenez,  who  lives  In  Malaga  1 
and  could  commute  to  Voider-  | 
rama  should  he  qualify  for 
the  European  team,  had  seven 
birdies  In  matching  the  old 
record  of  64. 

Daniel  Chopra,  another 
Swede,  also  beat  the  old  mark 
by  one  stroke  and  is  two 
shots  off  the  leaders  on  133. 


Results 


Football 

nmUT  INTnMATiOKAL  (Baiu- 
mofla):  LMUd  Statu  0.  Eetwifor  1. 


OMoa  (OB/U^urtaa  stated;  *=am»- 
tour):  1S1  M-A  Jbnmu  (Sff)  BT.  84;  L 
OarrMo  (Sp)  SB.  6S:  P Sjoland  (Sim)  70. 81 . 
1U  O Cbcfora  (Swa)  70.  S3. 1M  S Ftofo 
88.  BBl  C WMMiw  (SA)  BA  6ft  8 GafloctW 
88, 88.  IBS  M Florfoil  (b)  07. 68.  J Haogg- 
man  |Sh)  69.  88:  V Me*  8S.  67;  D MuM 
(3w»)  70.  83,  N Fatal  |3w*)  70,  Wj  S 
Strew  I Gar]  68,  68;  R Rutuo  68,  88;  L 
Waatwootf  67.  «a  t»B  B Lana  72,  84;  D 
Clarke  89. 67:  p calm  88.  87.  P Jacobson 
(Swa)  88,  88;  A Otaknrn  87.  ».  D Ratwn- 
urn  87.  88;  K Erttaaon  (Sam)  SB.  BT.  J 
Rtvaro(Sp)  68.68.  1ST7  B Omrts  71.  88;  B 
longer  (Gar)  70. 87:  T Jotmaeoa  CZte)  88. 
88;  R D»ls  (Abb)  89. 88;  W RBay  (Aw)  87. 
TO  V PhUUpa  70.  67;  R Chapman  68.  6ft  P 
Horrintfun  M.68.1MP  OlUtoy  (AiB) 

86.  72;  J Moll  Of  78.68;?  Heefolorn  (Sum) 

87.  71;  O 8W8  |W  68,  88;  A C e)U  (G er) 
. 71, 67.  ISO  R Lm  73.  88;  S Torrann  n. 

68;  R McFariaiw  72.  87;  A Coftart  72.  87;  J 
Spares  88,  71;  A ShaAoma  TO  09:  R 
Bum  72. 87:  P McGHOlay  72. 67;  G Off  73. 
88;  S Scanin  (HZ)  72,  87;  T Cogala  (Oar) 
72. 87:  K Vafnola  (Ro)  70. 69;  A Forabracd 
M B7. 72;  P tyUWMH  TO.  E8.  J iMtm  68. 
70. 140  F Taraaud  (Fr)  TO.  70:  R Rtfteiy 
7H  8F,  P Bfoaohtmt  7X  8ft  C Ream  fflj  TO 
70;  M Doe  08.  71;  H Otomtor  (Swo)  TOOT: 
R CtoyMn  71,  68;  O Carter  TO  TO.  S Web- 

auc  Tt,  6B;  M Granberg  (Swo)  TO  70:  I 
Putmn  73.  97;  J Rooaon  84  71;  U Farry 
c*rt  71. 88:  D Borrego  (6p)  70. 70;  J Wpda 
(Aua)  71.  68;  P Ha  agar  ud  (Nor)  72.  «P 
Unbart  (8p)  TO  TO  141  J Rm*  (S-a)  g. 
».  D Coopw  87. 74;  K TomoH  (JagartBA 
7t  P Fuat*  (Sam)  71.  TO.  P Curry  72.  68-.  B 
Boracnlay  TO  84  C O' Connor  inr  TO  68.  G 
Emerson 71.  TO FRoce  (Sp) 68. 72. 14*  M 
Augten  (3m)  TO  72:  J Tewneend  (US)  71, 
7l;l  Owtwn  68, 73;  B May  (US)  68.7tM 
TunricM  TO  72;  M Jamea  72,  70;  Olfo- 
gtaa  70.  72.  44S  U Hfflbarg  (Sam)  «.  74; 
A MecMak  (Sum)  TO  7*  P Mruzak  (Cz)  73, 


Bapoth  Burnside 
atGlenaagkn 


Laura  da  vies  is  not 
happy  about  losing  her 
No.  1 ranking  but  was 
feeling  a little  more  cheer- 
ful yesterday  after  a four- 
under-par  68  in  the  second 
round  of  the  WPGA  Cham- 
pionship at  the  King's 
Coarse  here. 

Now  world  No.  3,  Davies 
had  six  birdies  for  a total  of 
139.  five  under  par  and 
within  three  shots  of  the 
second-round  leader.  Scot- 
land’s Dale  Reid.  Bat  even 
so  she  reckoned  it  could 
have  been  more  enjoyable. 

“This  is  a top-class  golf 
course,  bnt  it  would  be  so 


TO:  M Mactencto  71. 72:  M Davis  71.  72.  S 
Qrappaaonw  (H)  TO  68;  C Duran  ISuntz) 
71.  72;  R Drummond  TO  71.  104  S Cage 
TO  TO  Q Evsna  to  TO  R Catos  73,  71;  C 
WMta  73,  71;  M Mpufotol  73.  71;  J Payne 
73.  M.  14*  J Quapy  (Fr)  72.  73;  D Smytti 
71. 74;  G Clark  88, 7B;  M CamubMi  (KZ)  69, 
76-  148  R ChuOoba  (Cz)  76,  70.  147  R 
I WUIIaon  75,  TO  148  J Janoa  (Cz)  75.  73. 
ISO  N Srtggfi  72,  78.  J Juhsmak  (Cz)  71. 
73.  IB*  -M  Paiarka  (Cz)  TO  TO  154  P 
SPougal  (Cz)  TO  Bl:  O Tmp(  (Cz)  75.  7B. 
1WJ  Namscak  (Czi  TO  78.  1ST  l Lendl 
(Cz)  82.  TO.  104  -P  Satardk  (Cz)  7B.  06. 

I 1ST  'J  ZJtWUan  (Cz)  84.  83.  171  'M 
Vkncf  (Cz)  88.  85.  Play  was  flatted  with  36 
players  atlH  on  me  course  because  of  a 
lightning  storm  followed  fay  heavy  rain. 

Tennis 

ATP  TBUMIAMDIT  [San  Marino):  F 
Manama  (Sp)  bt  D Sanguinotn  iltj  6-4. 44. 
6-8;  C Ruud  (Nor)  bt  J Marin  (Sp)  0-3.  3-8. 
8-2:  C CM  (Sp)  til  ft  Furlan  im  5-7. 8-3. 
6-3;  J ftoiatre  (Sp)  tA  H Gumy  (Arg|  8-3. 
6-3. 

AJ1*  CHAMPIOHSinPS  (Mason.  Ohio): 
Ttatnf  reuprti  p tunpni  (US)  hi  P Rafter 
(Aua)  7-8. 8-*:  M Ctaaop  (US)  M A Modee- 
d«v3-8. 8-1. 6-4;  J Stewerink  (New)  N G 
WtriMvfo  (Ceo)  6-4, 6-4;  A Cum  (Sp]  Dt 
A Corretja  (Sp)  b-1,  7-6;  T Muatar  (Aul)  H 
M Damn  (Cz)  6-3,  3-6,  7-5:  S Braguan 
(Sp)  bt  J Honk  (Cri  7-6.  6-3:  V K*MM> 
how  (Rut)  bt  M Rioc  (Chlto)  7-5.  6-e  O 
Kaimn  (Bt)  K V Spades  (US)  6-7.  6-3. 

UA  UTBLLm  (Soutnsea):  Mew  Brel 
nudi  H Crook  (SB)  hi  A Potinappa  (In- 
dia) 8-7,  6 -ft  8-1;  C WM»e«  /Aus)  M M 
uamotrn.  (India)  6-1. 3-6, 6-4;  LjeVe  (G61 
bt  N Payno  (GS)  8-3. 4-6. 6-4;  O nmoimm 
(OB)  bt  A Win  tU3)  5-7.  8-1.  8-3.  Second 
raaodt  P Hand  (GB)  bt  N Oould  (OSl  6-4. 
8-4;  M Mender  (Oer)  bt  J Fox  (OBI  5-3. 
HiT  MBafcaB  (Aua)  M J DavWaon  (OB) 

6- 2.  6-2;  C Wflnaen  (QB1  bl  A Foster 
(GB)  2-6.  8-3.  8-2;  D heberto  (RS)  bt  A 
Turoar  (KZ)  6-0. 6-4;  A ntrer  1GB1  bt  C 
Snell  (Aua)  7-6. 6-2;  O ftedcrr  iGB)  M A 
Fwmar  (Aua)  6-4.  6-1;  H Leal  [US)  a T 
Dafby  (08)9-4,7-4  Oiartar-fkMm  WB- 
Unaea  ht  RBUnt  4-6,  8-2,  6-4;  Banwar 
bt  Hand  3-8. 6-3. 6-2:  MfoaheB  bt  Mcnziar 

7- 6.  7-6.  Womem  Ftaat  rerrwdj  L Dtpa> 
(OB)  K a Augunua  (U3)  7-5. 1-6,  7-5.  s 


much  more  fun  if  the  tees 
were  moved  further  back. 
I’ve  only  hit  a driver  three 
times  in  the  first  two 
rounds,”  said  Davies,  who 
reduced  the  438-yard  6th  to 
a drive  and  a wedge  and 
needed  only  a nine-iron  for 
her  second  shot  to  reach  an- 
other of  the  par  fives,  the 
463-yard  18th. 

After  three  superb  sea- 
sons' in  which  she  won  24 
tournaments  worldwide 
and  reigned  supreme  as 
world  No.  1,  Davies  has 
been  frustrated  with  her 
form  this  year,  though  her 
record  is  not  too  shabby; 
sbe  has  won  once  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  is 
currently  lying  seventh  on 
the  US  money  list. 


Staalay  (Aus)  bl  I Plesu  (Can)  3-6.  6-4, 
6-2;  L Cabal  flan  bl  C Udota  (Nig)  6-2. 
6-2;  H IkatUianra  (GB)  bl  C Grimes  (Gar) 
1-6.  5-1 . 6-1;  S Da  Vaar  (SA)  bl  M Joubert 
(SA)  7-5.  7-6.  la  on  ml  round]  G Nggi 
! Aus)  CM  H Crook  (GB)  5-7,  6-3.  3-0  ref.  J 
Lotrona  (Rub)  bl  J Dewson  (CT)  6-2.  8-1; 
N agora*  (Run)  U A Jansen  (Aus)  6-0, 

6- 3.  LJaBa  (GS)  M L Ogan  (GB)  7-5.  6-2; 

J Ward  (OB)  bt  S Da  Baer  (SA)  6-3.  W3, 

7- 5:  C wmmb  (Aua)  bt  M Mainon  ftndto) 
7-6.  6-3.  T Mutual—  (Aus)  Dt  6 Stanley 
( Ansi  7-S.  6-<;  L OafaM  (br)  U H Matthew* 
(GB)  8-3.  6-1.  QuartanAaalac  Lotreim  H 
Blogs  1-6.  8-1.  6-3;  Bgotwa  bl  Watson 

6- 3.  6—fc  Mwarm  M JtUt  9-1.  6-4:  0»- 
lad  bl  Ward  6-3.  3-0  rat. 

BNHMM'9  ACURA  CLASSIC  (Manhattan 
Beach.  Calif):  Saaaud  ma*  A twhu 
Vlearia  (Sp)  bl  A Sufllyama  (Japan)  0-3. 

7- 5:  A Kubor  (Gar)  bl  V WHIlama  (US)  7-6. 
6-4;  N Tanriat  (Fr)  tt  K Po  (U3)  7-8.  4-8, 
6-1  Quvter-flnatai  H Mu  (US)  bt  M | 
Tirerewa  (Bela)  6-1.  6-1. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE:  Kansas  City  4,  De-  , 
trail  9;  Ooki ana  5.  Mlwaukee  4 (in  13); 
Toronto  a,  Cleveland  a.  Minnesota  a Bos- 
ton 7;  Texas  2.  MV  Yankees  4;  Seattle  3. 
cnfcogowsz 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  NY  Met9  12.  Colo- 
rado 4:  PhiUdHpttfl  6.  Houston  5 (In  11); 
Pittsburgh  5.  Florida  1;  Chicago  Cubs  6. 
San  Frmndaco  3,  Oncinnstl  7,  Son  Diego  0: 
Montreal  4,  Los  Angela*  9;  Atlanta  3.  St 
Louis  D. 

Bowls 

ENGLISH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  CHAM- 
P KINSHIPS  [Royal  Leamington  Spa]: 
Mn  CtampionUpc  ftmtii  Witte  A 
BmBV  Pwakwartfa  (Bralntraa)  bt  L Dent/ 

U Bonwr  (Blackwell.  Dafftyaftire)  22-1 0 

SBeU-flaalsi  B HutoylS  Riekmmn 

[RaynBB  Park,  Ldndon)  tt  R Jackson/P 
Moddan  IUarr*»bv-SeB.  Yorks)  34-11; 
Baala/Dudcwortti  tt  J SmlttVN  May 
(Weal  Cornwall)  31-12.  Tea  Weed 
iteir  (kertw-ikato  A Parker  (Csri- 
ton  Conway.  Notw)  tt  R Heltons  (Pwll- 
shoao.  HBL)  16-7-  H Barker  IBtockwail)  tt 
E Franhim  (Bolton)  14*11;  K llaam 
lOxford  C ana  Cl  bt  P Strong  (Lincoln  Rail- 
way) 16-9:  J Oerter  Avlaiw  (Nottingham 
Covsliera)  tt  W Day  (Perttwre,  wares) 


Reid  lies  second  on  the 
all-time  European  winners’ 
list  with  21  titles  to  Da- 
vies's 26.  She  has  not  won 
since  1991  but  a flawless 
six-under-par  66  for  136, 
eight  under,  put  her  two 
ahead  of  her  fellow  Scot  Ca- 
trlona  Matthew,  Lanca- 
shire’s Lora  Fairclough  and 
Marie-Laure  de  Lorenzi 
from  France. 

The  38-year-old  Solheim 
Cup  player  says  that  her 
enthusiasm  has  been 
rekindled  by  playing  in 
America  and  she  is  in  no 
doubt  that  she  can  win 
a gain. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  here  other- 
wise,” she  said.  “I  don’t 
mind  being  history,  bnt  not 
while  rm  still  playing." 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 


BRADFORD  BULLS  have 
the  chance  to  make 
amends  for  a deeply  disap- 
pointing World  Club  Champi- 
onship when  they  play  Auck- 
land Warriors  away  in  the 
quarter-finals  in  October.  But 
the  real  compensation  for  the 
Bulls  has  always  been  the 
thought  that,  whatever  else 
happens,  no  one  now  seems 
able  to  deny  them  the  Super 
League  title. 

Seventeen  straight  league 
wins  have  made  practically 
certain  that  they  will  collect 
their  first  championship 
since  the  early  Eighties  when 
Peter  Fox  coached  them  to 
successive  titles. 

Leeds  Rhinos  represent  the 
18th  obstacle  for  the  Bulls  and 
will  need  to  come  up  with  a 
much  better  performance 
than  their  final  World  Club 
Championship  match  last 
Sunday  when  they  were  out- 
played by  the  North  Queens- 
land Cowboys. 

Surprisingly,  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  season  and  after 
such  an  intensive  period  of  ac- 
tivity, the  Bulls  are  free  of  in- 
jury worries.  That  means  that 
James  Lowes,  one  of  the 
game's  best  hookers,  will 
return  against  his  former 
club,  and  Robbie  Paul  is  ex- 
pected to  shake  off  a shoulder 
injury.  The  Bulls  also  have  the 
Australian  forward  Jeremy 
Donougher  available  after  his 
recovery  from  a broken  leg. 

Leeds  are  not  so  fortunate. 
Ryan  Sheridan  is  a certain  ab- 
sentee and  lestyn  Harris  is 
doubtful. 

St  Helens  are  without  sev- 
eral leading  players  for  the 
visit  of  bottom  club  Oldham 
Bears.  The  Western  Samoan 
Vila  Matautia  may  be  out  for 
a month  with  a shoulder  prob- 
lem. Steve  Prescott  is  missing 
after  reacting  to  a hernia  op- 
eration, and  the  forward 
Apollo  Perelini  is  recovering 
from  an  elbow  operation. 

Oldham  have  the  forward 
Gary  Lord  available  after  a 
back  injury  and  a proposed 
move  of  their  Great  Britain 
forward  David  Bradbury  to 
Salford  last  night  collapsed. 


lb-13.  Sawi  ItoMr  Barter  H Barker 
10-B:  Hama  bt  BaxTur-Artson  16-8.  Hnafc 
I«1WM  H Parker  16-4. 

Boxing 

WBC  UOHT  HEAVYWEIGHT  TITLE  (Ut- 
dyard,  Conn);  Roy  Jonas  Jnr  lUS)  tt  Mon- 
tzHJ  Griffin  (US,  holder)  to  1. 

WBA  JUNIOR  BANTAMWnOHT  TITLE 

[Bangkok):  Yoklhal  Srth  On  (Thailand, 
noidar)  tt  Jwua  Rojas  (Van)  pus. 

Chess 

SMITH  A WILLIAMSON  BRITISH 
C8MP  (Hovs):  ItaHl  Four:  J Piaskstl  0. 
M AOflma  1.  Kate  Fte  Adame  X,  A Mar- 
lin* A Hasten  X S Anaail  X.  A Summere- 
caln  1,  N McDonald  (LPIaskeiiO.  A Lodger 
1.  teadara;  Adams.  Summerscale  48.  An- 
sel I.  Hasten.  Ledger.  Martin  4 

Cricket 

TOUR  MATCH  (lljl);  Headtogfoyr  Yorks 
243  (D  Byte  84;  A Malunood  S-68]  ana 
37-0.  Pakistan  A 386  (Mohammad  Waslm 
IBS.  Jsved  Qedaer  61;  Hun* Hon  4-64. 
Hamilton  4-66). 

FIRST  IM0  TEST  (11.0):  Safol»a»tn«li 
Zlinubwa  208  (M  A Vermuslen  50:  Sk!e- 
botum  7-00)  and  116-8  (A  P Hoffman  tdi. 
England  552^  dec  (A  Fllnmtf  116.  S 0 
Patera  S6.CMW  Reed  TO  Q J Baity  64. 
Steyn  4-102). 


Cycling 


TOUR  OF  DENMARK:  Third  it>|* 

(Nordborg  to  Hadarsletf;  iBOon):  1,  C Horn 
(Oar)  Tetotom  2hr  37mln  28twc;  2.  M 
Stekfo  (Danj  Post  Danmark  tt  2sec  3.  j 
Sllvoe  (Laii  OescMtoronn  11  OaareH 
aiaadtimai  I,  O Lombardi  (lit  Telekom 
10hr  22rttn  55ms  2,  F Ouial  (ll|  a 3sec;  3. 
R MeEwan  (Aus)  Rabobank  sL 


Squash 


WORLD  JUNIOR  WOMEN'S  TEAM 
C*8HB»  (Rio  Dl  Janeiro):  n— .te  flnaia 
EnaAiBil  s,  email  O (Eng  II nu):  T Hte 
toy  tt  A Miller  B-2.  fl-6,  9-3,  C Wasimnat 
tt  A dl  Maura  9-1. 9-1.  B-E;  L Brfaga  M R 
Rtu  8-10. 6-2,  9*  Malaysia  2.  Spain  1: 
Belgium  3.  Gwiruuny  tt  Now  Zealand  3. 
Egypt  0.  Ptot-o)lw  Mhr  Item  2,  bo- 
ton*  1 (Fr  Hrst):  I Eteahr  tt  A Bloke  9-3. 


W).  10-9;  V noraats  tt  C Hetty  10-9. 9-5. 
9-4:  im  Bowden  lost  to  S PUrtoy  W.  5-B. 
0-9;  South  Air  leu  2.  US  i.  IBte  WWee  a. 
Brad  i (Wales  nrati:  l Grimms  losins 
BeataW  7-9.  9-7.  9-10.  1-8.  G Brad*"** 
Bt  D Sehenlctt  9-0.  9-6.  9-0;  A Usughsn  M 
N Com  ho  9-0.  9-7.  G-Q.  10-& 

Evening  Hading 

HAYDOCK 

0.10  (Ira  3T  ZOOtrAJl  1,  IDRfCA.  M J 
Klnone  (7-2);  9,  Hnart  tt  Aimer  (11-4):  3, 
Be  By  Satire  (6-2  Fav).  6 ran.  X X (J 
Goadan)  Tote;  £4  JO:  £2.10.  £1.90  Dual  F: 
£7 JO  CSF.  £12-34.  8140  (Of):  f,  RALA- 
CflGATE  TOUCH,  P Feesey  (5-2):  2.  Lord 
OMur  (7—1  Fav);  3,  Ftether  (13-2).  B 
ran.  1.  IS  (J  Berryl  Tola:  C3.7D;  Cl.70. 
rt20.  £1.70.  Dual  F:  £2.51  CSF:  C8.42. 
7.10  (6f)t  1,  JA2S  CLUB,  F Lynch  (0-1); 
2.  Heytl  (4-5  Fav);  9,  Frier  Took  (9-2)  B 
ran  1*.  ft  (P  Cole).  Tots:  £10.70:  £320, 
C120.  Dual  F:  £8X0.  CSF:  £14.51.  7-4° 
(Im  2f  ISOyttoX  1,  ESHTIAAL,  K Darley 
113-8  Fjv);  2,  Astern  (13-2):  3,  Polar 
Ctemn  (11-2).  6 ran.  7,  IX.  (j  Dunlop) 
Tom:  C2J0;  £1.70.  £310  Dual  F:  £10 JO. 
CSF  £1176. 

NEWMARKET 

6.00  (2m  34yds):  1,  ARCADY,  R Mullen 
(6-1):  3,  Motet  110-1):  X tea*  Comoa 
Harbie  (7-2).  11-4  Fa*  Shirley  Sue.  6 ran. 
%.  IX  (J  L Han  Is)  Tote-  C860.  ttTO  CW0- 
Dual  p-  E1DJ0.  CSF:  £51.03.  Ll*  (7f>  X 
SUOOEST,  S Sanders  (5-2);  3,  WsaT 
Fo»9et  Me  (15-2).  3,  FBorara  12S-1).  IM 
Fa*  Jazz  Ginger.  9 ran.  St.  3.  (W  Storay) 
Tote:  Qm  £1J0.  £2.00.  £4».  Dunl  F: 
£13.40.  Trio:  E17BJ0.  CSF1  £18  77.  9JUS 
(W)r  1,  MR  BERQERAC,  D Harnson  [11-4 
Jl  Fav);  3,  DtoHaeOra  Dra»  l7-2)|», 
John  Emms  (8-1).  11-4  Jt  Fav  Far  Ths 
Present.  6 ran.  £ tf.  (B  PaNing)  Trie1 
£3 JO:  CLOD.  £220  Dual  F;  EttW  CSF1 
niil.  7M  CTO*  1,  RATO  R wi*  |2-1 
Fa*7.  a.  The  Oaoe  Oonto  (33-1);  3,  R*»- 
bBog  Rose  (3-1).  10  ran.  4.  IX  (E  Dunlop) 
Tour.  £3.10;  cijo,  £4  30.  ei.ao.  mat  f: 
£8670  Trio  £««.  CSF  £78 Sfl.  ER:  Hu- 
man. TJ5  (TO  1|  ACO  TEST.  Mart  " 
Dwyer  (16-1);  2,  Bfok  As  A Nmrt  (6-1). 
X Sfattyah  (9-4  Jt  Fo*).  8-4  Jt  FaY?2!' 
By.  7 ran.  Nk.  &hd.  (W  Muir)  Tom:  E25.TO 
£6-10,  Cl  SO.  Dual  F:  £43Stt  CSF:  £97  15. 
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TOP  FORM 


Sir  Hefty  ft*) 


Parisian  Lady  (nap) 
Royal  Mark 
American  Whisper 
Mary  Cornwaffs  fob; 


Cat*  Boflc* 

Hnqy[||[ 

Bxhstap 


5.10  May  ComwaSs  (oh)  Ifldyan  C* 

Gafiopan  bo*  of  dtfff  wBi  right-hand  bad  at  ftaBnay 
Going:  Good  to  firm.  * Denotes  bites.  • Tap  Inn  rate® 
Dm  No  adawfage.  v' 


Long  dstanca  (renters  3.05  Cats  Bottom,  335  pskhn  inrtu 
5.10  Fayta  A PfewOTnbe,  Dean,  254  mte. 


Racing 


Haydockcard 


Seven  day  winners  3.35  Jay  Gee;  4.10  Royal  Mark 
BSotarad  firtt  Sms  2.30  Vambhing  Day  3,05  AJk,,~, 
Mutatebettr  5 10  Harm.  Vbnrefc  2.00  J**af 


Agues  in  brackets  ate  home's  natna  denote  days  since  tet  ouflng 


zoossssrsTtffiM 


101  0 03  1 

(E, 

wpi  s. 

104(4)  0-C3  I 

ws«  oo : 

WBfi  (M2 ! 

«7r?  64  I 

warn  551 

wsfe  I 

HO  no  0 ! 


I (31)  R Qatoi  3-6-H) 


SS/Sr^-BiS  s 


o QABlUITYFUIANIMimBmoilS 
MVV  CLAIMING  STAKES 


'CLAIMING  STAKES 

71  £3.785  m declared) 


*3(8)  GOODS)  Dob  tabu  [11 
SHH  K2300  AHtamft  I 
9-8-13 

SBp]  101454  Big  Ban  (Hfl  ® 
206(4)  00000  am  DUkcn 
207(1(8  03000  Bba  Dp  Shtfne 


.‘Pr'srlE  5 


IRttaraa  3-5-11  _pi 
|R  Hanoi  3-4-11  _.I 
(CD)  iff  Muon  9-0-fi  B I 


20800  00010/  Saethnn  tamriu  ffian  w 

7-8-3 L_L_  D 1 1 

SOSm  3gM*rRta£WEnikp  3-8-9 G 

ZJ0®  BDoao  itanbn (51)11 (totfra 5-8-G TGRdj 

zii  a 0 jB*Hta*pSisc«»*4Wr._rn 


7-2  Hod  Ramon  4-1  Ahem*  Mb.  Bg  Ben.  6-1  litadyTm,  7-1  fm 
PrapacL  8-1  tee  Up  Snpng,  10-1  Varthng  Daf. 


5-35  fayflip2)»)fa"cwtB0-0 (U  16 

0 *nkM*ny<su*Ataifi&-0 toy*  Banmrt  — 


025 

5CC3  *IBpM|l)n)BfP 


245003  6p6ptttoaHnM;M _ j Stic*  M 

AMJmlUoWguBMtPo  .-lb  Vi*S  (R  — 


SMBfaBtaOQPtatear** H nm  a*  — 

06422  Lite  Axon*  (Z2Jl  Q*md  8-8 rat  aSaj  * 

4 byCgnmrib(2RG1tegB-8 ■ Nfa  B 

13-6  Itay  Ornate,  2-1  U*d  Accent  9-2  Md)aa  c*  12-1  N^K 
Fa*  18-1  fta*  20-1  Krai 


cnteG-e 

G Wan  8-8 


3.35 


401  a 560311 

402(1]  10? 

403a  2033 

404  § 12 

406(7)  11 

406)41  2 


of  all  time  when  he  paid  Just 
2,000gns  for  Parisian  Lady. 
The  Ally  has  already  won 
double  that  In  two  outings, 
and  she  can  take  the  step  op 
In  in  her  impressive 

stride  at  Newmarket  today. 

The  Enza  New  Zealand 
Sweet  Solera  Stakes  is  a Class 
A Listed  race,  compared  with 
the  f^ingg  F events  Parisian 

pace  on  her  debut  when  she 
lowered  Salisbury’s  six-fUr- 
Iong  course  record  for  two- 
year-olds,  and  in  comparative 
terms  actually  bettered  that 
effort  "on  the  dock"  last  time 
out 

Parisian  Lady  left  the  previ- 
ous winner  Silver  Strand  for 
dead  when  notching  her  nine 
lengths  victory.  Robeena.  who 
was  a total  of  11  lengths  back 
in  third,  went  on  to  finish  just 
over  seven  lengths  behind  El- 
oquent when  the  latter  ran 
Woodland  Melody  to  a short 
head  at  Sandown. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  the 
form  book  there  Is  every 
chance  that  Eloquent  win  be 
preferred  in  the  betting  this 
afternoon. 

Sir  Malic  Prescott's  Ally 
looks  a useful  prospect,  but  a 


ffif 

in 


mm 


cm 


5 PETROS  ROSE  OF  LANCASTER  STAKES 
lm2f  120yds  £20.920  (7  (teetered) 


-.4-1  tarn  ii-2Wrt.6-is*e«fcB-l  te  Mattel 


5f  £15,04509  declared) 


Horen  tiarfagteta1  that  tut  for  a imtatubb  tnrtey — Hqpdodc&50RnteotferBBy.T 
CteneratoPtagan. 

Lfagfiekfc  6.50  Woo.  0 Bsmrtti  to  6 Pearce 

Nmuarkefc  5l10  Ffcyk.  M Stoute  to  ANowomte. 

WorceHn.  7.05  lafiyUetfwflh.  J J0TM  toRJuctasB^toneByNow,  THndtoP 
hUpby.  Sweat  Amuet.  P Hwtfng  to  R Judos. 


tm 


SI# . 


11-2  l*n  SMb.  MM  ftayftm.  Aoial  ««.  FtanroBa  Bey  17-1  OHM 


Redcar 


Lingfield  this  evening 


^l0 

2.40  Cfahahter  Cttabfcr 

3.1  Q Epic  Staid  Epic  Stead 

3.40  DugaanFM  tagamFM 

4.15  Ceaaothn  ShgJMDm 

4.45  tend  Chapeau  Grand  Chapi** 

left-handed.  gaDoptog  track  of  l*m  wltti 5f  lUrioStrafahtnifa. 
Going:  Good  to  ftm.  * Denotes  btaheo. 

Draw:  Mkkfe  to  hty>  mnbers  best  up  to  1 m. 

Long  dhtaoca  Banters  2.10  ABwrir.  j Dunlop.  Sussex.  310 


Hvwqrti  Walk 
CUeflaia 


7.20 


in  i5E 
20  D2ZME 


S8*  St  John 


3»  0 

43  03354 


Tut  Straight  7f  140yds  cause  wrtti  left-hand  bop  of  about  TXm 
attached,  orartlha  4f  ruvto. 


Sum  day  winters:  4.45  River  Ensign. 

BROkered  Bret  Ok  3.10  Mourtgate;  4.45  Imperial  Une,  Paldast 

Visors*  4.15  Lrrd  Dtsamfc  4.45  Ftefaster. 

figures  h bracteis  ate  horae’s  rama  denote  days  sIicb  last  outbig 


A A CVAUXCIURa)  CROSS  HABBIlfCAP 

Ha  I W im  2f  £3,652  (7 declared) 


2 4 MADBI  nUES>  STAKES  2T0 

■ 1 W7f  £3,672  (9  dedaed) 


lm2f  £3,652  (7  declared) 

322  Btj  Hmdta  OR  Iks SSM  3-9-11 0 ten 

630050  (Ml* (bon IMJ IWM 44-3  CM*  M (7) 

0464  LrtB(mrt M| Ttertr 36-13 1 Chmx*-* 

0G634  da*.  (1^  Wlto  36-13 Jo  9m  (7) 

0B33K  tea  *hrti  (7)  J 6»a  3-6-4 TMh 


JQ»»»8-11 

WSH1H6-11 

m (24)  Ih  A SOto*  8-11. 

B*a{MU<HUwigM6-l1 

)P  Bora  8-11 

ccm  M St**  8-11 


0 Tatars  Prtd*  (B0)  TBjnoi  8-11 LI 

0 TfenMng  Pipraa  (67)  A Jans  8-11 J t 

IW«isMHh»t8-i1 A 


K Daisy 

— 0 tan 
. ■ (TCanaar 
. T team 

— J P tea 
RBnr 


40  08^4  CMDNupqwngm  3-8-13 Jo  Bmm  P) 

5(3  0(0365  tan Btarti  (7)  JGdSfc  3-6-4 TM* 

am  (KftOD  (Mai  B«  too  U W BMrty 36-3 J taHo 

TR  36435B  Stag  A*  Dam  (1*  E VWqmBi  4-8-2 I WtatkaP) 

M*a  3-1  (kaidu,  4-1  Lad  Obcod  9-2  8%  NnaGiRntRalita  1I-2Bmi 
Robata.7-1 9ng  And  Dmce.  16-1  DUaBar. 


attached,  prevldtog  4f  navto. 

Al  watte:  Eqidback.  left-handed  course-laid  out  inside  hit  track 
Going:  Tot.  Good  to  soft.  AW,  Saidard.  * Denotes  bktera. 
teac  Higb  numbers  bast  141  to  7T. 

Long  SsteBB  lawteB!  650  Mbter  Aspecto,  M Johnstoa 
YOrtteB.  270  rales. 

Sana  day  wham  620  Hirtswood;  650  Mister  Aspecto:  7.50 
GoU  Edge;  820  S»  St  John 

Hakarad  that  Woe:  550  Rbcattn.  Shelas  Dream;  820  Nntaaq. 
naorwt  7.20  Ctitapamy. 

figure  to  brackets  ate  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 


10(7)  00 


6f  £3^20  (13  dectered) 


Pad  B**— 


7 UALAYA  GATW1CK  HANDICAP 

m taWwS  £3252(12  declared) 


C JE/%LA0Y  EVA  S81MG  HANDICAP 

wlvi  m 2f  (KW)  £1 .985  (14  declared) 


02004}  F(*lri| 


taltatank  8-10-0 


■57  W Aim,  9-4  Sen  01  Saaes^  5-1  tenda,  10-1  Do*  Orean.  12-1 
Ilgi  14-1  Aide  A*.  TjKtrtPrvte,  Thwdotog  (tense 


o A/%BBMI£SaiJNG  STAKES ZY0 

Ata^Wef  £2,574  (11  dacbred) 


Jiii)  452«a 
4|1)  0040 


7(S»  003003 

8(7)  445046 


wS  £2,574  (11  dactered) 

UCkMWrpqjJOlMB-li Kteky 

OEO  CtaWtarfm  JBaiyWI Jfohg 

®3  Era  CvBgo  (17)  Us  J Ranuta  8-11 Ota 

KWtrai  T«f  BTEssty  8-11 LCtawK* 

Mart  The  Broca  R Fahsy  8-11 R takafem  (7) 

6BD  Snaotfa  Bomb  (8)  D ttftifc  8-M 8 Mar  (3) 

oro  tap* tan (149 UDota 8-11 JPEG* 

046  Dbm  P>tn4(E)  K tag  8-6  AM 

0 Jaartaafi4}jwami)pis-6 r wan 

(D  L*rtoKtedo(l2}U2»t)r8-6 W J OXOro 

MnmpM  ffl  J OirGaWi  8-6 A CoBaag 


Bathg:  15-8  Em 
UaonidlFl.14-1 


7-3  OOBkkr.  13-2  Sapor  Ttaa.  8-1  UdfRacMe: 
r«  Id.  Sew*  Hewm.  Dm  Pud 


D Ortmi  6-8-8 

1 R HdMaad  8-9-4 0 

' If  Mar  3-9-2  A 

tatay  6-4-11 D 1 

IS|  G L tame  4-8-11  — SB 
[7)WmR(rei*»6*-11  - 


1 <2B»  {ft*!**  w-2_-~ 

H(qjft«lar6+-11 

tarn  (IS)  G L tarn  4-8-11 

mnnuumi* 

MpqjPn*n588 

4 (iq  G L Hat  J-8-4 


NH*m 

Mldwp) 
P-  «* 


025000  C*<*  tairmtaiili  tamOTlw  8-6-3 

MOW  tart  Ron*  TO  CK»*t  £-7-13 

80054  tariy  ttny  fM)  N began  3-7-K G 

00640  taftpGM<4DHAM)>y  3-7-10 

000060  MS  HBdr  (21)  WJarw  3-7-10 tart 


taatajl-2  ttakqw  **.  6-1  Boston,  7-1  Hons  Aud  Aran, 
ttaam,  PnVHary.  10-1  iSsm.  Reoata 


. F Baton 

8-r  State 


m taWWBf  £3^52  (12  (teetered) 

1H  300354  Data* n (ft Oita* Sata 5-9-10 

2(7)  600504  (ta*rVr*d*M(CqJb*tafr8-l0 

3(U  4H244  ■*N*(iqnpf)RB*98-9 

40  601600  BtetanflUUterB^-7 

5fl  ■W1401»rtttay(*AnS0«.3-9-a 

«ra  105640  WaBl  Ttotaat  (47)  (q(D)Uttato  7-9-6  — 

VPH  00036  Data  Itatt  (9)  (D)l*jP9f  5-9-3 

• 0 335241  Gate  EipM  94  M team  3-9-T  

»nt)  600020  CniM tall* nWPRRffSCan 9-9-0 

160  10530B  8b*g (IQ 69 RNwmi 5-8-12 N 

11 0 004562  tantettaptaaPTimH  Patent 3-7-11 

«A  OOOOO  Dnri*JKk(ZQJtadger4^7-io 

tadte  4-1  On  Ptae,  9-2  GoU&tei  u-2  Dean.  7-1  lb* 
Bata.  UH  CnmuptaStotog 


r^n 


23 


.ciMtaarn 
D*— W» 

— Pat  Edtey 
— 8 mat 

Wta* 

F tartan 

DBte* 

1 Boyfa 

— State 
■fcltawr» 

JO* 

-Stand 
Otlteta  B-i 


ft**  Mteteuo-KMUUC. 

12-1  Far  Atod.  Ortiaiiel 


0 OAGOUReSTAXES  . 01^  . 

O^W7f  £3,773  00  (teetered)  1 SKY  1 

1 fl  300130  State  0**tafMWPfiBHWny 4-9-5  _ ■ Btenr 

29  030000  CmS>  MU* 

30  -311M  tataylptenCW^R Hum 3-9-1 D M*i 

40  00-114  MrBtadta (40) m61lte03-8-1 M BMety 

6(7)  022-31  S**Jo*(7)MBjaa3-8-T3 G Car* 

6(101  -05322  n*tan(S7)mWH*»-11 T **■* 

70  60(01  CtatiMBStePRmUtettM-IO « tan* 

80  102330  lnrjDntaiffKhar>38-lO Mdta  Dm*  & 

•0  00040  DteWttanteMC  doe 3-8-8 A Start* 

«H)  I3(HM  State Ltec(S4)AFote 3-8-8 S taMnorih 


■SPEOAUSTS 

IS  An  % Lewis  1 Titew  Tft*  » UteS 


Results 


SALISBURY 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

Joctafi  is  (km  % iinISr  I Id  Fm  % MS 


Jk  /W*|EV0«0#eTTIftB  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE 
‘taUVYEAR  MAIDBI  STAKES 


Left-handed  hack  of  (Km  mm  41  nn-to.  Shatohl  six  Curknaa. 

Gofag:  Good  to  fm  * Derates  bWttKL 

thaw  High  nunbere  ftmxred  h 5 00. 

Lang  dhtence  traratera:  500  Hew  Gold  Rocket.  T fetfdon. 
Epam,  400  mflec. 

Swen  day  ntaaerc  500  Another  Ughtncra 

BOntarad  fast  rims  4.00  found  Robin.  Vbared:  2.25  Arim  Sort. 

Figures  in  bracteis  alter  horse's  name  denote  (toys  since  last  outhg 


■taVVYEM  MAIDBI  STAKES 

1m2f  £3,458  (3  declared) 

1(1)  3?  tenon  (n)<BfiN  tax*  3-8-11 

20  4385  Baal  Betti  p)  C Itantan  3-8-41 J 

30  00  StaWMrnymmJBBny 3-8-6 TE 

Bataap  1-3  KannnHi  11-4  Rond  Atta  18-r  SHwir  Thyiae 


70  K RICHARD  AND  CHBOtLYN 
■WV  WHH1W&  DAY  ITCAP  CHAJ 


WH»m&  DAY  Httf  CHASE 

2m  7f  110yds  £3,365  (4  dectaredf 


r -k 

< « 1 8.35 


1(0  4BDB00 

20  332000 


29c  AMATEUR  RdJHtS’  HANDICAP 
w im  7f  EZ67Q  (10  (tedaredl 


tv  im  7 1 £2.670  (10  declared) 
orgaw  tan  mte  a j poa  4-im 


1(71  010004  * 

20)  630332  r 


8.35  FWdrD'AvrBy  Beacon  Lam 

Lelt-fBnded  dreuft  of  1m5f  Win  220yds  ruHn. 

_ - _ . _ Gon^p  Good  to  Brm.  * Denotes  bbwers. 

l*Bdrtacofc*nBtas  6.05  Irish  OomWon,  A Hobbs,  Dekta. 

20  ^000 tate ^Wn*H~!_Eta»£ Z Qoetoantfia. Wmfc &05 Distant 

3(71  4131G4  tad  A tte*te)  BllMta  9-3 J teaaaar  * WjttatoraMSprt 

*W  20Q2E0  Stanpet 0 R fataey  9-1 UUHIHA 

50  -00060  tte Ptedday  (21) fl  tan 8-3 0 *igM  1 n m mmm‘  «“-■  wiiuimiin  1 _ . 

60  045056  tetal*  fad  pi)  rnumne  8-2  ^Jaraytantan  (I)  W«W W HXAP  HURDLE  SKY 

70  400004  Ataatei  (IB) H Btrofi  7-10 H tan*  (H  " 1 

>0  000040  tb—  dW— r (If  Star  L (tarai  7-W J Mcteey  (7) 

te^7^FntAUta5^qraft0m.  7-2  Atate  Oma.  W totata  tnL 
12-1  foal  PtaUq1.  Atete  20-1  Oanin  <f friar. 


U-11  UntBk.4-1  Vten.9-2Htateanlte.temte*. 


taoo  teft  1,  DOST  mmr,  Pm  Ed- 
dary  (10-11  tea):  St,  Wtalm  (7-1);  3, 
tetar  lata  (18-1 V.  10  ran  X,  2L  (M  Sanaa) 
TrteE2.1ftD.10.E180.CSJO.  Dual  F:  £3.10. 
Trto:ES5JD.CSF:E7«L 
xm  (in*  4f»i  9.  mmuNQ  n*K,  d Hoi- 
tand  (W);  a,  Ateam  (S-IU  a.  Doom 
Tn— War  (7-4  tav).  7 ran  IX  Mxl  (M 
Fnthernton-Gcxilny)  Tote:  E3J0:  D.Gft 
£2. 1 ft  Dual  F:  D 060  CSF:  C2XB8. 
taOO  nwl.9,  AIL— me  D—LPHM- 
tand  (6-a«n^;  % tantaar  IB-1);  fttate 
ffS.  ran  1,  IX  {M  Johnaum)  T<te 
2000;  Cl  .50.  £2.10.  Dual  F:  D4Jft  CSF: 
D5J7. 

MO  (ih>  1.  —wirr,  A Ctafk  (8-1);  2; 

vai*  (11-B);  *,  AS  tanran,  (8-1)!  7-4  far 

2-  « "ns.  IX  (R  Akahural)  Tctac 
DIJftEopO.  E2J0.  D.70.  Dual  F:  E4 1.4ft 
Trto:  E82JCL  CSF:  84090  Tricaat  E34&49. 
taM  (HA  1,  UnUM  THOUOKT.  M 
Fanton  (7-1R  2,  CaMaa  (JO-iJ;  a,  Sat- 
Wmear  (7-1).  17-4  FavSOep  On  Dan*. 
W ran  ft  shd.  (L  CottaR)  Ttte  E7.80:  feOO 
£020.  82J0.  Duta  R E67.TO  Trio:  C261  JO. 
CSF:D2BJ8.  Trtcasc  £95037. 
4M(HHl|ta>1,1WOTWCI«AG 
Hannon  (10-37:  S,  Pate*  o#  Pa mm  (5-2 
tav):  a,  w» - Mm  (S-I).  a ran  Hd.  4.  (m 
Uahor)  To«  £3.70:  DJD.  M JO,  £020  Dual 
F:  EOBOCSF:  DOGOTrlcaac  £3050 
JACKPOn  £2036040  — Part  aon.  pool  Of 
£28606.86  camnd  tomrd  10  Nawmarkat 
today. 

hi  irwanr.iT2.to.Qommci4.io. 


(7-4  tav).  13  ran  3,  4.  |K  Cumdaguni- 
-Brawm)  Tata  0900;  £4.40  E1A  D *a 
Dual  F.  £7D  10  TMa  D 78.60.  C8R  D67J1. 
Tncaac£4liJS. 

4JI(H)i  f,  l«TH«ITO*U*M 
Wlgham  |5-i);  X.  Marioria  Rom  (4-6  «•): 
a,  TlafeB  TM*  Haw*  (40-1).  B ran  IK  M. 
(Mtoa  L SMdaJI)  Tola:  £8.40;  D JO  D.1L 
£3.70.  Dual  F £390  Trio  £34.80  CSF:  £044 
taU  (1m  M isejntak  T,  CtaRTAM 
wore,  P DM  (lO-ik  2,  sun  arid 
(8-1):  3,  Btadaa  tail-  (3-1).  5-4  fa» 
Alagna.  Bran  Shd.  16.  (W  MUr)  TMa:  E12JW 
G4J0.  £350  Dual  F:  D 7.5ft  CSF- £81,08. 
puaran£34a.ni. 

QUAPHonerajo. 


010  {ta  n nontax  1,  nun  a p 
McCoy  [4-6  ta»):  3,  John  Tony  (5-1  fc  X 


(7-1).  8 ran  3. 7.  (M 
D 50.  £2.10  DUO)  F- 


WOLVfRHAMPTON 
■JMI  £TfJi  t,  PI  ■Penn  I CtTV,  D Ham- 
*.  tei  110-I):  a,  coMSo 


Plpo)  Tow.  n.Jft  £1.10  D JO,  £2.10  Dual  F. 
£3  JO.  Trio:  C9JO  CSP:  C4J1. 

MO(3n  -fry  1,  IUMXJUI  ROAD,RJdO 

non  (11-4);  s,  Jkn  KMateaa  (14—1):  X 
SanMta  Bcqr  (4-5  iav).  5 ran  10  20  (MW  * 
EmWricoa)  Tata:  £4.00:  D JO  04.  Dual  F: 
E23J0.  CSF- E20JO. 

•.IP  (*ndi  1.  OtetaRAt  MOUKTAR,  AP 
McCoy  (13-8  X Mooteter  (9-2);  3,  PR* 
f*B  Pritea  18-04  ran  NX  8.  IM  Plpto  TP» 
£2.40  Oual  F.  £4  JO.  CSR  £7  63. 

040  (tan  4f)a  T,  TRAP  PANCPR,  A Kta 
Nn  (5-2  tav),  a,  ton  I an  Mn  (8-1):  X 
tan*  a one  ten  (9-2)  8 ran  1,  A f 
Uontanri)  Tow  E8JO  DJO  E2.-HJ.  Du«>  f 
DQJ0  CSF:  £18.13. 

4.TB  (tan  H HOyttap  1,  PUPHOMP 
lUWIBO  Richard  Cute  (18-8  (Hteri:  A 
Maria  Una  (9-17.  3,  tarid—  KM  (S-St- 
15-8  JMa* Baton  Mlnotral.  6 ran  S0 10  (M? 
8 Smith)  TotK  £2.40:  D JO.  E2J0.  Dml  fr 


D2.60  CSF:  05  84.  NR.  Sidnay  « . 

*44  (tan  If  110)40  -i,  on*  WOM,  M A 
Fftzgnntd  (I6-1):  X Iteaw  tenon  (1W 
(av):  J,  tetan  (5-1).  \\  m 3t  «■  PJ 
Btafty)  Totr  DB.Bft  £080  £200.  P* 
Dual  F:  £17 JO.  Tike  08,80.  CSR  £*0^ 
TrteaatElBOOO 

PUCteOT>D37J(L  QUUPtfntUL 
• teantaaa*nd*ann— a««u 


MH  non.  CSF:  D26JO  Trteaat  E7S.S0. 

« 7*1**  9,  AU  « 
UA™ta  F Lynch  (4-1);  a,  a«m.4 
Ctaatey  (1-2  tmfj;  9.  Catena  (16-1).  9 ran 
11.0  (W  HRSOfa)  TOW  £4 JO;  D 40  D.io. 
£2.30  Dual  ftfl JO  CSF:  £SJ7. 


|S_‘ 4E  WORCESTER  ROWWG  

WVOIB  NOVICE  CHASE  SKY 

2m  £2,887  (4  declared) 

1 llpE^-s 

4_  ^■tetalUrpjSIterB-KW^Z"— “iSS 

tatetal-aYWtee.  11-4  Noma,  15-1 1*433-1  itantaTatr. 


U»(1n100ydpi,N09004,JTm 
n-1):a,AtoaMa  « Marty  (9-2);  J,ImV< 
®"’K  ’“P-80  te  Canaotan  Fontaay 
22  2"  X [J  FitafacaVTota:  £»«:  £5.80. 

RMQ4B.  Trio:  0030 

C8RGS3J6.TrieaafcC2ia.ls.  . 

1,  WAM  NKTIWteD  Ham- 
■on  (29-ij:  X tew  (B-i):  a,  TiaioVo 


• Throe  Brltlsn  jprintara  bid  tar  IM  tanff 
OnoPrix  MaurlcadoOtwantatOan^ 
tomorrow  W Dunlop  aanoa  MUBaaadW 
(Oeragh  Otoonohoo)  In  wtarch  ofl*  W* 


wetory  of  IM  aaaaon  and  ha  la  found  W 
Jaraoy  Stakaa  nocond  Kahal  (Rtcfaard  Hew 


and  thn  Rtchard  Waawn4raknd  naana* 

dobutant  Onwiy  Dudlay  (OavW  tanitoft  * 
dm  raca  wtikft  la  oaar  lUariaW 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


*vyW>«rw'  w 


7 0*5*P*!,brot*b*™day  r> 

« ■VvOAININB  HURDLE  SKY 

2m  £1^  88  (6  declared) 

§ US  saquaeggjgrj 

g ®160'  Sfa»Mq«pga{BF)jjBrtte7-io-7 . J amwS 

l*Ttatete9b(ra4)HJpB!4-io-5  — . — tary  1*01 


CQURSESPECIAUSTS 

ta  Ita  % MS  I fttoMB 


wak  % lams 


PflEWMARKET 

haydock 

AYR 

RB3CAR 

\SS3B8Mm 


AU.OQURteK«Mtate«MW 
allcqurbci  hours 

^OBTSPwniffani 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

771  7#1 

772  782 

773  733 

774  1 7S4 

778  708 

770  7M 

M91  222  780 
0801  222  790 

- TO  Pw.  A*u»  Hcua.  Lwont  «C3A  4W. 
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!!*•  Guardian  Saturday  Anew*  9 1997 


world  championships 


Silver  lining 
for  Britain 
as  Edwards 
falls  short 


Duncan  Mackay 
»nAttxm» 

RITAIN  face  the 
prospect  of  failing  to 
win  a gold  medal  at 
the  world  champion- 
snips  for  the  first  time  after 
Jonathan  Edwards  flwiaW 
second  in  the  triple  jump  in 
the  Olympic  Stadium  here 
last  night  The  Greek  gods  did 
not  smile  on  the  vicar’s  son  as 
he  was  unable  to  recapture 
the  form  he  showed  two  years 
ago.  when  he  lit  up  Gothen- 
burg by  twice  breaking  the 
world  record. 

The  heel  injury  that  had 
stopped  him  jumping  for 
nearly  six  weeks  proved  too 
big  a handicap  and  Cuba's 
Yoelvls  Quesada  dethroned 
him  with  a second-round 
jump  of  17.85  metres.  Ed- 
wards’s best  of  17.69m  came 
in  the  final  round  and  was  60 
centimetres  down  on  what  he 
jumped  in  Sweden. 

When  he  failed  to  win  the 
Olympic  gold  medal  in  At- 
lanta last  year  he  said  he  was 
pleased  because  the  pressure 
he  had  been  under  after  his 
remarkable  season  in  1995, 
which  climaxed  in  him  being 
voted  BBC  TV  Sports  Person- 
ality of  the  Year,  had  a pro- 
found effect  on  him 

On  this  occasion  Edwards 
cut  a morose  figure  after- 
wards. A normally  affable 
character,  he  struggled  to  talic 
as  he  rested  his  chin  deject- 
edly in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
“I’m  so  gutted,”  he  said.  “My 
heel  was  fine.  It  didn’t  stop 
me  jumping.  If  I knew  what  I 
was  doing  differently  to  1995 1 i 


would  put  it  right”  The  31- 
year-old  Gateshead  Harrier 
had  promised  a do-or-die 
efirart  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word  but  It  was  not  enough 

Edwards  seemed  to  «miw> 
he  was  destined  to  fail  when 
Quesada.  cheered  an  by  the 
long-  and  high-jump  gold  med- 
allists Ivan  Pedroso  and  Ja- 
vier Soto  mayor,  leapt  but  be- 
yond the  Briton's  opening 
17.33m. 

Edwards  even  slipped  into 
the  bronze  medal  position  as 
Quesada’s  team-mate  Aliecer 
Urrutia  leapt  17.64m  in  that 
second  -round,  the  turning 
point  of  the  competition.  The 
defending  champion  had  to 
wait  a few  extra  seconds  for 
his  turn  while  the  200m  run- 
ners got  ready  for  their  final 
When*  his  jump  came,  his 
rhythm  was  wrong  and  he 
clearly  landed  awkwardly  on 
hisheeL 

With  the  Olympic  cham- , 
pion  Kenny  Harrison  elimi- 1 
nated  after  three  rounds.  Ed- 1 
wards  climbed  back  into 
second  in  the  fourth  with 
17.66m  But  when  he  lined  up : 
for  his  final  effort  he  knew  he 
needed  to  jump  iscm  further 
than  Ms  best  this  year  of  17.74 
if  he  was  become  the  first 
Briton  to  retain  a world  title. 

He  leapt  there  was  a brief 
cheer  among  the  British  sup- 
porters- as  he  sprayed  sand 
everywhere  but  it  died  in 
their  throats  as  Edwards 
emerged  from  the  pit  and 
shook  his  bead  as  he  accepted 
that  he  would  be  joining  Den- 
ise Lewis,  Steve  Backley  and 
Colin  Jackson  as  Britain’s 
fourth  silver  medallist  of  the 
competition. 


^ ill 


On  the  other  hand . . . Edwards  enjoys  a quiet  moment  despite  failing  to  overhaul  Quesada  for  the  gold  medal  garymprjoh 


The  weekend  in  Athens 


Results 


_ , . •>. 

***>(»«& 

•Sv«wi>vi  Hrk , ‘ 


XOOob  HaA  1,  A Bourn  fTrtn)  2O04MC 
2,  F Frederic**  (Nam)  2023;  3.  C Da  S«va 
(Br)  2020:  *.  I Garcia  (Cuba)  2031;  5.  O 
Parian* qtopoujos  (Or)  203%  8.  O TTxjmp- 


aon  (Bar)  2037;  7.  J Drummond  (U8)20L44; 
8i  P Stevens  (Bafl  2044. 

BOOtm  nn*h  1,  W Kipketer  (Dan)  1-4320 
Z N Tettez  (Cuba)  1.44. 00;  3.  R Itenah  (US) 
1.442S;  4.  P Koneheltsti  (Kan)  1.442K  5,  V 
Rodal  (Non  1.4423:  O M Koore  (Natfi) 
1.442S;  7.  P Ndururi  (Kan)  1.4324;  O H 
Everett  (US)  1.4002. 

MOOw  OniMiri  far Ite* Wirt  111.  I 
SBbyr  (Mor)  13.1903;  Z O Baumann  (Gar) 
-0.1901;  3.  D Knman  (Kao)  13.1B.B7:  4.  E 
MaUna  (Bp)  1322.74;  S,  P BHofc  (Kan) 
0240S  6.  A Bahai  (Fr)  132050  7,  W Bl- 
ffla  (EBi)  021.10  DM  mot  mMfyi  10.  K 
CuBan  (GB)  13L4O40S  14.  M Canon  (Ira) 
132729;  VS.  R Danmark  (GB)  132000 
Haaa  ft  1.  B Kama*  (US)  1323.07;  Z K 
BouUmi  (Mori  1323.4B;  3,  T NyarTkl  (Kan) 
132330  4,  B liana  an  Laftaairti  (Mod 
1323.73;  3.  D Castro  (Pod  132421;  O M 
paneorbo  (8p)  1325-71;  7.  P Oimado  (Max) 
1327.B3;  8.  F Bayiaaa  (Em)  132054. 
Pft'wft  ClnsBWaia  far  fteafc  ft  am  ft 
la.  T Loblnger  (Gar).  UTrauv  [Rub)  5.70; 
3*.  8 Brnaa  (Ukr),  N BuckfleM  (GBJ  070; 
5.  T Barttei  (Nor)  070  9.  P Manaan  (US) 
070;  7,  D Krasnov  part  070  Bm*  ftl.  M 
Eriksson  (Svra)  5.70:  Z Y Smiiyanln  (Hut) 
5.70!  3.  J Gattena  (Fr)  SJO;  4.  V StrogaiyOY 
(Rut)  5.70c  5.R  Botha  (8A)  5.70;  O □ Star- 
kay  (US)  070. 

Tkftto  Jmmt  Maft  1.  Y Ouasada  (Cuba) 
17.30m:  Z J Edwards  (SB)  1729: 3.  A Urro- 
Ua  (Cuba)  17.94;  4.  O Kapustin  (Rut)  1729; 
5.  B Waflman  (Bar)  1722;  O J ftomsln 
(Dom)  17.17;  7.  C Melatoglou  (Gr)  17.1*  9. 
AOwutu  (Ghana)  17.11;  0 K Harrison  (US) 
17.05c  lO  8 Hatan  (Fr)  1007:  Tt.  C Frtadak 
(Gar)  TORE  xz  A Marttnosyan  (Arm)  TBL70. 

J8cn5^Sa5®420mr??^5mw  Oft) 

8328;  3,  V Kaptyukft  (Saia)  8S28;  < A 
SsaBg  (Oar)  8234,-  5.  A Ttmmart  (Est) 
82.18;  0,  J Turks  (Can)  6122.  feeop  ft  1, 
L fUadai  (Oar)  0046:  Z V Attune  (Uth) 


8522;  3.  A SaM  (US)  6X72:  4.  J Godina 
(US)  6X48;  3,  V DwrauaHam  (Ba(a)  6220; 
O R Wair  (08)  6320 


United  Siatas 
Garmarry 

Konya 

Morocco 

Czech  Republic 

Ukraine 

Poland 

PottogeJ 

South  Africa 

Australia 

Mexico  . 


Trinidad  . 
Groat  Britain 


Finland 

Namfcla 

Romania 
Sri  Lanka 


ZOOm  rteah  1,  Z Pintussevfch  (Ukr) 
»32iec;  Z S JayaaJnghe  (Sri  Lanka) 
2239;  X M Ottey  (Jam)  22.40.  4,  Y Laah- 
chova  (Rub)  ZZAt  O i MHIar  (US)  222;  O 
M Trendankova  (Bus)  2236,  7.  u Gains- 
tord-T«y*or  (Am)  22.73,  8.  8 Felix  (Fr) 
2221. 

400m  kHfta  Mr  1,  N BJdouana 
(Mm)  5Z97;  Z D Hammings  (Jam)  SX09: 3. 


K Batten  (US)  5X3%  4.  TTareahchuk  (Ukr) 
3331;  o D Pams  (Jam)  54.18:  8.  T Bukxd- 
Ballay  (US)  54.77;  7,  S Smith  (Ire)  55.25;  8. 
A Blaches  (Bar)  5L63, 

SrlOOn  elan  OmdHItra  Bor  ftl ab  Waal 
li  t.  US  4122  Z Franca  4223:  3.  Ngarta 
43.00.  Hast  ft  1,  Bahamas  42.19;  Z 
Jamaica  4221;  3.  Gannany  42-61.  4,  Rue- 
da  4229;  8.  China  4222. 

(Qsr),  t/stortecfc  (SAJ*H 
Haugfamd  (Nor).  K Pargtn«lai  (Swe)  124; 
5=.  O KahBurina  (Rut),  I Babakova  (Ukr) 
124;  7,  T Motkova  (Rus)  124;  8,  P ZJncfc 
(Dan)  124.  ftmm  ft  1.  Y Lyakhova  (Rum) 
124;  Z H Bakk  (Gar)  124;  X B Mac 
(Stovan)  124;  4.  M laser  (Rom)  124;  5.  A 
Bevhacgua  (B)  124.  Md  aal  n i»i  3.0 
Mart  (GB)  120 

• Susan  Smith's  attempt  on  world  cham- 
pionship gtory  faded  to  pay  alt  In  Athens 
last  night  but  Itft  har  promising:  1 can 
conquer  them  an.1*  The  Irishwoman  Ini- 
tially lad  the  field  m the  llnal  of  the  400m 
hurtitaa  and  even  at  the  230m  mark  aha 
was  stfll  m contention  tor  a modal  aa  Ja- 
maica's Deon  Hnmmhigs  headed  the  race. 

BuL  Smith's  exertions  paid  a heavy  toil 
aa  aha  faded  to  seventh  at  the  finish  In  an 
exciting  race  won  by  the  Moroccan  Nezha 
BJdouana.  Smith  wearily  ere  end  the  tins 
hi  5525  second*  in  seventh  place,  but  the 
evtirawaoetill  amoreJe-tMOBtertoritieaS- 
yeei'otd  from  Waterford  who  had  expected 
only  a aami-flnal  place  at  beat 

“I  think  I was  the  beat  hurdler  out  there, 
but  l Just  heve  to  vmrk  on  my  stride  and  my 
strength,-  said  Smith.  "If  I was  going  to 
win  a modal  I really  bad  to  go  tor  It  and 
mat's  what  l did.  and  I was  «oy  tired  by 
the  eighth  hurdle  I'm  struggling  after  ' 
250m  at  the  moment  but  I've  only  had  a 
lew  yean  behind  me.  Head  year,  with  an- 
other 12  months  of  training,  I might  be 
able  to  bold  B n 350m  or  maybe  all  the 
way.  It  I can  get  II  right  I Mr*  I can  go  a 
tong  way." 

Smith,  whs  Dent  over  in  exhaustion  at 
the  end  of  nor  race,  added:  "I  nod  to  run 
every  race  as  II  B was  the  tins).  I was  up 
again*  the  boat  In  mo  worid  and  getting 
there  was  toe  icing  on  tfw  eeU.  whatever 
happened  In  the  race.  I gave  it  my  beat 
and  that  wasnT  good  enough,  but  I'm 
reatiy  happy.- 
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Boldon  runs 
the  race  he 
has  often 
promised 


Football 


Sailing 


British  hopes 

dashedby 

Nerurkarexit 

Richard  hekdrkar’s 
withdrawal  last . night 
because  of  a virus  spelled 
the  end  of  Britain's  hopes 
In  the  men’s  marathon, 
which  takes  place,  in  Ath- 
ens tomorrow,  writes  Dun- 
can MacJcay. 

The  men  wffl.  be  charing 
the  course  record  of  2hr 
linden  07 sec  established  by 
Coventry's  BUI  Adcocks  in 

1969. 

Athens  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  marathon,  after  the 
first  competitive  endurance 
race  of  its  kind  took  place 
at  toe  first  modem  Olym- 
pics here  in  1896. 

These  world  champion- 
ships are  the  first  time 
since  that  event  that  a 
global  champkmshTp  will 
be  run  on  the  course. 

In  1896  women  were  not 
allowed  to  compete,  but 
today  Manuela  Machado  of 
Portugal  and  Fatuma  Roba. 
Ethiopia’s  Olympic  gold 
medallist,  will  line  up  to 
chase  the  $60,000  (£38,000) 
first  prize  as  the  marathon 
comes  home. 


Tennis 


Duncan  Mackay 

sees  the  confident 
Trinidadian  storm 
home  in  the  200m 

A TO  BOLDON  has 
been  talking  great 
races  for  two  years. 
Last  night  he  ran  one 
to  win  the  200  metres  in  the 
Olympic  Stadium  here. 

The  23-year-old  Trinida- 
dian, whose  boast  that  he 
would  break  the  world  record 
in  the  100m  fen  flat  in  the 
Olympics  last  year  and  here 
last  Sunday,  glided  to  a majes- 
tic victory  to  20.04  seconds  to 
lift  his  first  major  title. 

The  ease  of  his  win  over 
Frankie  Fredericks,  the 
second  fastest  man  in  history, 
by  0J9sec  belied  the  innar 
torment  Boldon  had  been  suf- 
fering since  finishing  only 
fifth  to  a 100m  won  by  his 
training  partner  Maurice 
Greene  after  he  had  narrowly 
missed  the  world  record  in 
the  second  round. 

“It’s  been  tough  because 
Tm  two  doors  down  from 
Maurice  and  Fve  seen  the 
flowers  and  champngna  ha 
has  received,”  said  Boldon. 
*Tve  been  talking  about  being 
the  future  of  track  and  field 
and  I needed  to  live  up  to 
that”  Last  night  he  had  Fred- 
ericks so  comprehensively 
beaten  that  he  was  to 
ease  down  five  metres  from 
the  line  and  spread  his  arms 
wide  to  celebration. 

Boldon.  third  in  the  100  and 
200m  at  last  year’s  Olympics, 
came  here  as  the  fastest  man 
in  the  world  this  season  in 
both  sprints  and  said  on  the 
eve  of  the  championships  that 
he  was  to  prime  position  to 
become  the  first  man  ever  to 
sweep  the  100  and  200.  He  pre- 
dicted a world  record  here  to 
the  100  and  said  he  would 
eventually  better  Michael 
Johnson’s  world  mark  of  19.32 
in  the  200. 

Boldon.  who  trains  with 
Greene  and  France’s  double 
Olympic  champion  Marie- 
Jos6  Pierec  in  Los  Angeles 
under  John  Smith,  is  poten- 
tially the  greatest  all-round 
sprinter  in  history.  Last 
month  he  posted  the  fastest 
100/200  double  ever,  running 
990  and  19.77  within  an  hour. 
But  Atlanta  and  the  100m 
here  had  led  many  to  wonder 
whether  he  was  the  man  for 
the  small  occasion. 

Fredericks’s  stiver  was  the 
seventh  time  he  had  finished 
second  in  a major  race.  In  file 
women’s  event  another  peren- 
nial runner-up,  Merlene  Ot- 
tey,  extended  her  remarkable 
record,  of  winning  a medal  to 
every  world  championships 
since  they  started  to  1983. 

But,  as  so  often,  the  gold 
medal  eluded  her.  This  time  it 
was  frhwnna  Pintusevich  of 
(he  Ukraine  who  denied  her- 
The  Jamaican  Mazed  out  of 
the  Molds  and  seemed  to  be 
on  her  way  to  a successful  de- 


fence of  the  title  she  won  to 
Gothenburg  two  years  ago 
when  Pintusevich,  the  100m 
silver  medallist,  steamed  past 
to  win  to  2292. 

Ottey  lost  her  form  so  badly 
to  the  last  few  strides  that  Su- 
san thika  Jayastogbe  pipped 
her  for  the  silver  by  0.01  in 
22.39.  becoming  the  first  fe- 
male from  Sri  Lanka  ever  to 
win  a medal;  farther  evidence 
of  the  sport's  globalisation. 
Ottey  now  has  33  medals  to 
major  competition,  a record 
14  in  these  championships. 

The  consolation  on  another 
salver  night  for  British  athlet- 
ics was  that  Sebastian  Coe  stm 
has  a half-share  of  the  world 
800m  record  as  Wilson  Kip- 
keter,  who  equalled  the  mark 
of  1mm  4L73sec  to  Stockholm 
last  month,  retained  his  title. 

When  the  Kenyan,  now  run- 
ning for  Denmark,  hit  the 
front  early  on  it  seemed  we 
might  have  a repeat  of  the 
world  indoor  championships 
to  Paris  five  months  ago  when 
he  twice  broke  the  world  re- 
cord. At  the  bell  in  4998  be 
seemed  to  have  plenty  to  the 
tank  but  there  was  no  one  to 
push  him.  Wia  winning  time  of 
1:43138  left  him  more  than  half 
a second  ahead  of  Cuba's  Nor- 
bertoTaiez. 

Nezba  Bidouane  showed 
that  Morocco's  production  line 
is  not  confined  to  male  dis- 
tance runners.  The  27-year -old 
40Qm  hmtfipr  took  her  im- 
provement this  season  to  more 
than  two  seconds  as  she  sur- 
prised the  Olympic  champion 
Deon  Hemming*  in  the  last  few 
strides  to  win  to  5297.  "With- 
out the  victory  of  Hicham  E3 
Guerrouj  in  the  1500m  to  in- 
spire me  I don't  think  I would 
have  won,”  she  said. 

• Raelene  Boyle,  the  Austra- 
lian sprinter.  Is  to  auction  her 
1972  Olympic  100m  silver 
medal  to  help  pay  chemo- 
therapy bills  as  riie  fights 
breast  cancer. 
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Front  man . . . Kipketer  wins 
the  800m  at  his  own  pace 


Price  hikes  no  deterrent 


S«oVnbo,SLpo^t9r^l  Ivanisevic  doubles  out 


THE  price  of  watching  a 
football  match  has  spi- 
ralled to  recent  years. 
Seat  prices  rose  by  222  per 
cent  from  1985  to  I995.  com- 
mred  with  99  per  cent  for  a 
pint  of  lager  and  52  per  cent 
on  the  retail  price  Index. 

In  the  1995-96  season,  sea- 
son-ticket and  gate  receipts 
for  Premiership  and  Nation- 
wide leagues  ffJS! 

million,  and  Premiership 
Seats  increased  by  an  averse 
of  g,9  per  cent  last  season, 
cording  to  a smW  bjrthfi 
think-tank  Case  Associates, 
This  season  supporters  are 


likely  to  spend  more  -than 
£265  million  to  watch  league 
and  cup  matches,  and  up  to  j 
£100  million  more-  in  dub 
shops  and  food  outlets.^ 

The  average  cost  per  person  j 
of  a day  out,  across  all  four 
divisions — with  the  cheapest 
ticket,  programme,  pie,  cup  of 
tea  and  pint  , of  lager  — Is 
some  £22.  A Premiership 
game  will  on  average  double 
that  sum. 

- Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  gate  income  comes  from 
the  Premiership,  where  there 
have  been  some  of  the  highest 
price  increases  — Chelsea's 


fop  ticket  price  at  Stamford 
Bridge  has  been  hiked  up  25 
per  cent  on  last  season. 

Total  spending  on  seats  in 
the  top  division  could  be  £166 
million  this  year  on  mi  aver- 
age ftvu  per  cent  increase. 

Many  teams  have  sold  all 
their  season-ticket  allocations 

— 40,000  at  Manchester 
United,  33,000  at  Newcastle 
United  and  25,000  at  Liverpool 

— at  prices  ranging  from  the 
cheapest  adult  ticket.  £170  at 
Leeds,  to  Chelsea’s  top  £887. 
Even  . the  Premiership  new- 
comers Barnslev  have  cleared 
all  their  16,500  allocation. 


Bob  Ffaberat  Cowes 

THE  eve  of  the  Fastnet 
\^Race,  Cowes  Week  sprang 
into  life  with  sunshine  abet- 
ting a sea  breeze  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  classes  to  race. 

It  came  as  a relief  to  the  or- 
ganisers, who  bad  been  un- 
able to  start  the  smaller  boats 
earlier  in  the  week  because  of 
light  winds  and  strong 

nn  i PflfA- 

With  the  change  In  condi- 
tions ramp  g ebftnge  at  the 
front  of  many  of  the  fleets, 
and  with  the  Maxi-yachts 


resting  before  their  long  off- 
shore haul,  Richard  Loftus’s 
elderly  Swan  65,  Desperado, 
beat  the  equally  old  Austra- 
lian Maid  of  Jon  WardUL  by  a 
little  over  a minute  to  take 
home  the  Rocking  Chair  Tro- 
phy for  Class  1. 

The  closest  racing  of  the 
week  has  been  in  Class  3, 
where  any  of  four  boats  could 
take  the  top  prize.  Peter  Bea- 
mish's  Aztec  won  yesterday  for 
the  second  time  to  enhance  her 
claim.  The  result  win  hinge  on 
today’s  race,  with  Cloud  IX. 
Circuiteer  and  Midnight  Ex- 
press all  to  the  running. 


Richard  Jago  In  Cincinnati 

Goran  Ivanisevic 

went  out  of  file  ATP 
Championship  here 
yesterday,  serving  a double 
fault  at  match  point  against 
Jan  Siemerlnk.  The  36th- 
ranked  Dutchman’s  6-4,  6-1 
win  took  him  into  the  quar- 
ter-finals. 

The  disconsolate  Ivanisevic 
also  suffered  a doubtful  line 
decision  at  set  point,  produc- 
ing a tirade  of  complaints 
from  the  world  No.  3. 

Mixtures  of  underspin  and 


overspin  teased  out  ground- 
stroking  uncertainties  to  the 
Croat  in  the  first  set  but  an 
old-fashioned  lob  was  to 
prove  the  gentle  killer  In  the 
second. 

Innocently  floated,  rather 
than  violently  top-spun,  it 
achieved  its  destruction 
through  shallow  trajectory 
across  the  court's  foil  diago- 
nal, bringing  Ivanisevic  to  the 
match  point  at  which  he  de- 
stroyed blmself. 

Andrei  Medvedev,  con- 
queror of  Henman,  might 
have  increased  the  total  of 
fallen  seeds  to  eight  had  he 


not  brooded  about  line-calls 
and  the  drop-dead  net  cord 
with  which  Michael  Chang 
was  fortunate  to  break  ser- 
vice right  at  the  start  of  the 
second  set 

The  Ukrainian  pulled  him- 
self  belatedly  together,  saving 
two  match  points  at  2-5  and 
recovering  to  within  one 
point  of  5-5  in  the  final  set, 
only  to  serve  two  double 
faults  to  a row  and  lose  3-6, 
6-1, 6-4. 

The  second-seeded  Ameri- 
can meets  his  conqueror  of 
last  week,  the  French  Open 
champion  Gustavo  Kuerten. 


footbair.imfflian 

http://football.guardian.co.uk 

Live  Web  coverage  of  every  Premier  Guardian 
League  game,  starting  this  Monday.  The  Observer 
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FootbaH:  the  season  begins  in  earnest 


Roy  Collins  predicts  that  the  players  and  public  at  Old  Trafford  will  not  readily  accept  Sheringham  as  a worthy  successor  to  Cantona  Martin  Thorpe  on  Alan  Sugar’s  conversion 
_ — _ ■ _ _ _ ^ to  more  traditional  values 


@ ■ * ■ • IWIHUICUawtUWttw  vhiuw 

Are  United  ready  for  Teddy?  spurs’  image 


SOME  200  fens  gath- 
ered outside  the  Cliff 
training  ground  yes- 
terday for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  permeated  with 
exhaust  fames  as  their  heroes 
roared  past  in  expensive 
open-top  cars  after  Manches- 
ter United's  final  warm-up  for 
tomorrow’s  opening  match  at 
Spurs. 

The  majority  of  these  sup- 
porters were  still  wearing 
Cantona  shirts,  evidence  that 
United  fans  not  only  believe 
in  God  — the  affectionate 
name  for  their  dear  departed 
— but  possibly  in  the  Resur- 
rection too. 

No  one  had  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham's  name  across  his  or 
her  back.  This  may  signify 
merely  that  United  fens  are 
not  daft  enough  to  buy  a new 
strip  before  the  old  one  needs 
washing,  but  it  seemed  a sym- 
bolic warning  to  Sheringham 
that,  even  if  the  manager  Alex 
Ferguson  sees  him  as  a natu- 
ral replacement  for  Cantona, 
no  such  automatic  succession 
takes  place  in  fans’  hearts. 

Nor  in  players'  hearts, 
come  to  that  United’s  £3.5 
mfninn  capture  from  Spurs 
received  a verbal  warning 
from  United’s  new  captain 
Roy  Keane  during  the  Charity 
Shield  match  against  Chelsea. 
His  crime?  Not  tracking  back 
after  losing  possession. 

"I  got  a rollicking  from  the 
skipper,"  said  a chastened 
Sheringham,  “and  that’s  what 
he's  there  for.  That's  the  de- 
sire of  the  true  winner  and 
shows  the  enormous  hunger 
to  succeed  at  this  club." 

Ferguson,  who  says  Sher- 
lngham  wfU  prove  "a  brilliant 
signing”,  will  be  amused  by 
further  evidence,  if  he  needed 
it.  of  Keane's  psychotic  desire 
to  win  every  match.  But  it  is 
in  European  competition, 
Ferguson  must  be  hoping, 
that  Sheringham's  more  lei- 
surely style  than  Keane’s  may 
be  the  greatest  asset 
Unlike  Cantona,  brilliant  in 
the  Premiership  but  so  often 
peripheral  in  European 
matches,  Sheringham  should 
be  in  his  natural  environment 
in  such  matches.  The  England 
manager  Glenn  Hoddle  has  al- 
ready made  the  observation 
that  Sheringham  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Cantona  of  hav- 
ing played  international  foot- 
ball over  the  past  few  years 
and  that  for  him  the  Champi- 
ons League  offers  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary, 

Ferguson  loyally  said  that 
he  had  no  complaints  about 
his  side’s  performances 
against  Borussia  Dortmund 
in  last  season’s  European  Cup 

Bomf.flnnl  insisting  that  it 

was  just  a matter  of  poor 

finishing, 

Deep  down,  though,  he 
must  know  that  losing  both  to 
Dortmund  and  Juventus, 
without  scoring  a goal  against 
either  team,  was  not  just  a 
matter  of  bad  luck.  'What 


land  players  David  Beckham 
and  Paul  Scholes. 

When  they  played  together 
against  Italy  in  Le  Thurnoi  In 
the  summer  Sheringham,  so 
I dominant  in  previous 
matches,'  'was  'marooned  on 
i the  fringes  of  the  action.  “It 
was  a bit  of  problem  with 
Teddy  coming  so  deep.”  Beck- 
ham admitted,  “but  we  sorted 
that  out  after  20  minutes." 


given  a shot 
in  the  arm 

THE  purchase  of  an  ex-  pressiw  Jl29.5  million,  on  play- 
citing,  erratic  attacker  era  since  Francis  joined  in 
who  cannot  defend  pro-  November  19!M,  with  only 
vided . the  conclusive  £16  million  recouped.  The 
proof:  Tottenham  are  going  beef  is  about  where  that 


Clearly,  though,  there  was  a proof:  Tottenham  are  going  ocef  is  aoouc  w nore  mat 
conflict  of  Interests,  which  back  to  their  exhibitionist  money,  has  gone,  on  the  Vegas 
may  why  Beckham  roots.  and  Nellsens,  Foxes  and  Sta- 

tus been  left  out  of  United’s  The  sudden  bid  for  Jun-  tons  where  once  Spurs  paid 
warm-up  roafrfrre.  Spice  Girl  Inho  offered  the  first  hint  that  top  dollar  and  bought  top 
girlfriend  or  not.  It  is  inoon-  big-name  players  with  swank  drawer:  Greaves.  Peters,  Wad- 
ceivable  »raf  he  will  not  be  a and  swagger  were  back  on  the  die  and  Gaiza. 

United  regular,  but  Ferguson  White  Hart  Lane  agenda,  and  Sugar  was  also  reminded 
may  be  giving  Sheringham  the  eventual  seizure  of  David  that  a return ro  Spurs  "Glory 


Sugar  was  also  reminded 
that  a return  ro  Spurs' ' ’Glory 


the  opportunity  to  settle  be-  Ginola  turned  those  suspi-  dory”  traditions  on  the  pitch 


should  not  be  seen  only  as  a 


fore  Beckham  is  restored.  dons  Into  reality.  Yesterday's  should  not  be  seen  only  as  a 
Ferguson  is  also  showing  £1-6  million  capture  of  Jose  misty-eyed  lament  for  a fairy- 
more  confidence  in  Scholes,  Dominguez,  a dribbling  tale  age  from  nostalgfats  stuck 
who  declared  himself  worthy  winger  with  dancing  feet,  put  in  the  past  but,  in  language  the 
to  fin  Cantona’s  boots  after  the  case  beyond  doubt.  chairman  could  more  readily 


In  the  past  but,  in  language  the 
chairman  could  more  readily 


that  extraordinary  debut  for  The  redesigned  Spurs  get  a 
England  against  Italy.  first  airing  tomorrow  at  home 

“Scholesy  has  been  fright-  to  Manchester  United.  The 


The  redesigned  Spurs  get  a understand,  was  about  Totten- 
first  airing  tomorrow  at  home  ham’s  brand  image. 


“Scholesy  has  been  fright-  to  Manchester  United.  The  Think  Tottenham  Hostspur 
ening  in  pre-season,”  said  his  days  when  Gerry  Francis  and  people  still  think  of 
TCngianri  and  United:  team-  would  send  the  pulse  to  sleep  Blanchflower  and  Greaves, 
mate  Gary  Neville.  "In  the  by  signing  little-known  wor-  Chivers  and  Hoddle,  Villa’s 
gamog  I’ve  seen  fthn  play,  his  thies  to  play  boring  football  goal  and  Ossie's  shuffle.  But 
air m f>nri  touch  have  been  are  over.  The  Spurs  manager  much  more  of  Francis's 
amazing.  And  when  he  played  might  have  been  right  when  bread-and-water  diet  th real- 
tor England  in  France  he  he  said  “Steffen  Iversen  was  a ened  the  peg  on  which  the 
looked  the  best  midfield  player  sought  after  through-  club,  could  most  lucratively 
player  in  the  country.”  out  Europe”,  but  Spurs  fans  market  Itself. 


If  Scholes  continues  to  im-  did  not  know  him  from  Adam. 


market  Itself. 

So  Sugar  is  taking  more 
risks  in  the  transfer  market 


prove  alongside  Beckham  and  The  conversion  on  the  road  risks  in  the  transfer  market 
Sheringham,  United's  fans  to  Edmonton  is  nothing  short  and,  without  being  overly 
may  reluctantly  be  forced  to  of  miraculous.  Hurt  by  Kilns-  reckless,  speculating  to  aecu- 
accept  a revisionist  view  that  mann’s  walk-out,  the  Spurs  mutate.  Hence  the  £11  million 
Cantona,  for  from  leaving  too  chairman  Alan  Sugar  In-  bid  for  Junlnho,  the  signing 
early,  outstayed  his  welcome  dulged  Francis's  predilection  of  Ginola  and  the  arrival  of 
at  Old  Trafford.  Certainly  it  and  steered  away  from  ftasb  Les  Ferdinand.  What  a 
would  not  have  been  possible  signings,  preferring  to  build  change.  Two  years  earlier, 
to  bring  to  a player  such  as  the  profit  base  of  a club  who  when  Francis  had  wanted  to 


change.  Two  years  earlier, 
when  Francis  had  wanted  to 


Sheringham  while  Cantona  were  £11  million  in  debt  when  I sign  Ferdinand  from  QPR,  he 


was  at  United,  and  the  he  took  over. 

Frenchman's  form  last  season  This  he  has  achieved  hand- 
was  desperately  erratic.  somety.  But  though  that  was 

An  Important  match  satisfying  tn  itself,  Sugar  had 


was  refused  the  £6  million  to 


This  he  has  achieved  hand-  do  so.  Now  £6  million  is  okay, 
somety.  But  though  that  was  even  though  Ferdinand  is  30. 


satisfying  tn  itself,  Sugar  had  as  is  Ginola. 
against  Liverpool  last  Octo-  to  watch  enviously  as  the  The  pair  are  not  quite  the 
ber  emphasised  both  his  de-  lfkes  of  Chelsea  and,  worse,  Carlos  Kickahalls  whom  Sugar 
dining  powers  and  United’s  Arsenal  moved  more  daringly  once  vowed  never  to  touch 
refusal  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  transfer  market  and,  In  with  a spaghetti  fork,  but  they 


refusal  to  acknowledge  that 


decline.  United  luckily  won  terms  of  profile,  disappeared 
1-0  despite  being  overrun  by  over  the  horizon. 


Liverpool  for  the  entire 


rms  of  profile,  disappeared  struggle  to  fit  the  - picture  of 
re r the  horizon.  long-term  players  with  a seQ- 

Giveu  the  dross  the  chair-  on  value  that  once  also  hung  in 


second  half.  Cantona  was  man  was  watching  at  'White  the  chairman's  thoughts, 
probably  the  worst  player  on  Hart  Lane  last  season,  plus  - And  both  are  on  £20,000  a 
the  pitch,  failing  to  create  the  fens'  growing  criticism,  week  for  the  four  years  of 
anything  and  continually  los-  Sugar  came  to  realise  that  their  Tottenham  contracts.  It 
tag  possession,  yet  Ferguson  though  sound  finances  are  was  only  February  last  year 
did  not  substitute  him.  essential  in  the  new  share-  when  Sugar  was  asserting:  “I 


This  season  his  number  holder-sensitive  pic  world  of  don’t  want  anyone  asking  me 


would  have  been  up,  literally,  football,  the  secret  to  a sue-  for  £20,000  a week,  it's  out  of 


and  both  Ferguson  and  Can-  cessfrd  business  is  a success- 


ions knew  it. 


fill,  and  at  Tottenham  en- 


Sheringham,  who  has  not  chanting,  team. 


the  question.” 

And  Sugar  seems  to  have 
pushed  the  naturally  cautious 


yet  drawn,  many  ooh-ahs  from  ' Sputa  finished  eighth  in  the  Francis  into  following  this 
United  fens,  is  naturally  not  Premiership  tfie=  season  be-  .new  course,  though  failure  to 
keen  to  be  held  up  in  direct  fore  last  and  10th  last.  This  defrost  the  supporters’  hearts 
comparison  to  Cantona.  Who  might  have  been  okay  for  either  through  the  quality  of 
wants  to  be  compared  with  Queens  Park  Rangers,  the  the  team’s  football  or  success 
God?  fens  reminded  Francis,  but  on  the  field  will  almost  rer- 


an the  field  will  almost  car- 


He  emphasises  that  he  Is  an  l was  not  good  enough  for  a talnly  lead  to  the  biggest  con- 


improviser,  not  an  Impres- 1 dub  with  Spurs’  traditions.  I version  of  all:  Francis’s,  from 


Edward  the  first. . .Tm  not  interested  in  trying  to  be  somebody  else,’  says  Sheringham 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 


sionisL  Tm  not  interested  in  The  dub  claimed  mitigat-  manager  to  unemployed. 


United  lacked  on  those  big  pick  a pocket  or  two  in  a 
European  nights  was  a sub-  crowded  penalty  area, 
tlety  of  approach,  a change  of  With  the  domestic  title  mo- 
gear:  someone  with  Sharing-  nopohsed  for  so  long  that 


mocking  the  Premiership  as  a 
one-horse  race,  the  question 
of  whether  United  now  have 
the  personnel  to  win  In 


ham’s  Fagin-LEke  ability  to  I Rangers  fans  might  start  I Europe  is,  for  Ferguson,  the 


only  one  worth  posing.  The 
answer  will  depend  not  only  ; 
on  the  performance  of  Sher- 
ingham but  also  on  his  combi- 
nation with  his  fellow  Eng- , 


trying  to  be  somebody  else,”  tog  circumstances  to  the  de- 
he  said.  “I  didn’t  try  to  be  factions  of  Klinsmann  and 


Gary  Lineker  when  I went  to  Popescu.  the  homesickness  of 
Spurs  and  T won’t  try  to  be  Barmby,  the  row  with  Sher- 


somebody  else  here.  I can  ingham  and  last  season's  crip- 
only  be  me  and  hope  that  will  pling  injuries. 


be  good  enough." 


Le  Saux  back 
at  the  Bridge 


Where  will  they  finish? 


David  Lacey’s  Premiership  predictions 


Martin  Thorpe 


CHELSEA  further 
stengthened  their 
championship  creden- 
tials yesterday  when  they 
signed  Graeme  Le  Saux,  the 
England  defender,  for  a club- 
record  £5  million. 

The  23-year-old  Is  a former 
Chelsea  player,  having  moved 
to  Blackburn  Rovers  in  1993 
for  only  £650,000  after  99 
appearances. 

But  his  disillusionment 
with  what  he  perceived  as  the 
former  champions’  lack  of 
ambition  made  him  jump  at 
the  chance  to  join  Ruud  Gul- 
lit's Stamford  Bridge 
revolution. 

Arsenal  had  balked  at  the 
£7.5  million  fee  Blackburn 
were  demanding  In  order  to 
prevent  the  player  leaving. 
However,  Rovers  realised 
they  could  not  hold  on  to  the 
England  defender  and  I 
reduced  the  fee. 

The  Channel  Islander  has 
signed  a four-year  contract 
with  Chelsea,  having  recov- 
ered from  a career-threaten- 
ing knee  injury  to  regain  his 
England  place. 

“1  am  delighted  to  be  back,” 
he  said.  “So  many  things 
have  changed  for  me  and  the 
dub  but  the  structure  and 


squad  is  here  now  for  us  to  be 
successful  and  there  are  great 
incentives.” 

Le  Saux  was  so  desperate  to 
quit  Stamford  Bridge  in  1993 
that  he  said  he  would  have 
“parachuted  out  of  a snake’s 
backside”  to  get  away. 

Yesterday  he  insisted:  “Cir- 
cumstances change.  I'm  not 
regretting  saying  that  at  aXL 
Last  time  I was  at  Chelsea 
was  a nightmare.  I was  stale 
and  Chelsea's  attitude  to  me 
was  stale.  Even  the  an- 
nouncer called  me  Graeme  Le 
Sox  or  Graeme  Le  Sue. 

“1  came  in  as  a home-grown 
player  and  was  pigeon-holed 
as  that  My  confidence  was 
low  and  nobody  invested  time 
to  help  me.  You  find  a lot  of 
, players  only  develop  their  po- 
tential when  they  move  away 
from  their  first  club.” 

Chelsea's  managing  direc- 
tor Colin  Hutchinson  pulled 
off  the  coup,  snatching  the 
stylish  Le  Saux.  from  under 
the  noses  of  Juventus  and  At- 
letlco  Madrid. 

“It's  a mistake,  which  we 
have  admitted.  In  selling 
him.”  said  Hutchinson.  “It's 
taken  4 'A  years  and  £5  million  j 
to  rectify  that  error.” 

Le  Saux  is  Gullit’s  sixth 
major  signing  of  the  summer 
and  is  set  to  make  his  debut  at 
Coventry  today. 


1.  Liverpool 

Manager  Roy  Evans 
This  seems  as  good  a time  as  any 
for  Anfiaklta  break  Old  Trafford's 
hold  on  the  title.  With  Paul  Ince 
and  Oyvtnd  Leonhardsen 
stiffening  the  midfield  and 
Karlheinz  Riedle  sharpening  the 
attack,  Robbie  Fowler  and  Steve 
McManaman  should  enjoy  more 
solid  support  But  the 
goalkeeping  of  David  James  still 
needs  to  be  more  consistent 


2.  Manchester  United 

Manager:  Alex  Ferguson 
Though  the  United  squad  remains 
strong  enough  to  compete  on  the 
two  main  fronts  of  championship 
and  Champions  League,  Eric 
Cantona  Is  bound  to  be  missed 
despite  the  signing  of  Teddy 
Sheringham,  Much,  maybe  too 
much,  win  be  expected  of  David 
Beckham  and  a lot  will  again 
depend  on  Peter  Schmefchel’s 
goalkeeping,  Roy  Keane's  all- 
rotBTd  strength  and  Gary 
Padistar's  fitness. 


6;  Newcastle  United 

Manager  Kenny  Dalglish 
Kevin  Keegan  may  be  long  gone 
but  events  at  St  James'  Park 
simmer  on,  what  with  Alan 
Shearer's  Injury,  Les  Ferdinand's 
departure,  and  muttorings  behind 
the  scenes.  At  least  the  defence 
should  be  more  sound  with  the 
signings  of  Stuart  Pearce  and 
Alessandro  Pistons,  and,  In  Shay 
Given.  Dalglish  has  the  sort  at 
goafteeper  that  Keegan  never 
quite  got  around  to  buying. 


1 1.  Derby  County 

Manager.  Jto)  Smith 
With  Dean  Stunldge  signing  a 
new  contract  and  Stefano  Eranio 
arriving  on  a free  transfer  from 
Milan,  Derby's  Pride  Park  seems 
reasonably  assured  of  seeing 
football  worthy  of  its  name. 
Smith's  players  worked  hard  and 
irrtaUlgentiy  to  stay  up  last  season 
and  the  knowledge  gained  from 
the  experience  should  help  them 
survive  again. 


3.  Arsenal 

Manager  Arsdne  Wenger 
The  unittog  of  Marc  Overmars 
with  Dennis  Bergkamp  and  Ian 
Wright  has  given  Arsenal 
awesome  attacking  potential  and, 
if  Wenger's  growing  French 
contingent  matches  the  quaflty  of 
Patrick  Vieira,  third  may  prove  a 
conservative  prediction.  But  with 
Martin  Keown  Injured  and  Tony 
Adame  starting  under  suspension, 

the  defiance  which  has  always 
been  the  mainstay  of  Arsenal’s 
successful  teams  looks  uncertain. 


7.  Tottenham  Hotspur 

Manager:  Gerry  Francis 
With  Spurs  fans  fn  a state  of  open 
revolt  Francis  had  to  sign 
somebody,  not  that  the  languid 
David  Ginola  Is  his  type  of  player. 
Nevertheless  the  ra- 
estabfishment  of  Glnola's  link  with 
Les  Ferdinand  should  give  White 
Hart  Lane  something  better  to 
watch,  even  if  it  makes  the 
departure  of  Teddy  Sheringham, 
who  would  have  been  the  perfect 
complement  to  both,  harder  to 
bear. 


1 2.  Wimbledon 

Manager:  Joe  Kinnear 
The  annual  miracle  of  loaves  and 
ftetas  is  more  or  less  taken  for 
granted,  so  much  so  that  last 

season  some  surprise  was 
expressed  when  Wimbfedon  dd  : 
not  qualify  for  Europe.  But  Ktonear 
knows  that  survival  remains  his 
priority,  and  if  Robbie  Earle,  Efan 
Bcoku  and  Marcus  Gayle  can 
maintain  their  attacking  form 
Chris  Perry's  defensive  qualities 

and  the  goalkeeping  of  Nefl 
Sullivan  will  again  make 
Wimbledon  hard  to  beat 


16.  West  Ham  United 

| Manager  Harry  Redknapp 
West  Ham  went  through  last 
season  in  a series  of  fits  and 
starts,  flirting  with  relegation 
almost  to  the  last  Julian  Dicks ’s 
injury  is  bound  to  cause  concern 
although  the  addition  of 
Southampton's  quick,  clever  Eyal 
Berkovlc  to  an  attack  already 
stimulated  by  John  Hartson  and 
Paid  KRson  should  give  Upton 
Park  something  to  cheer  amid  all 
the  angst 


I But.  argued  Angry  of  Row  C, 
what  about  the  replacements? 
If  we  are  going  to  fall,  let  us 
, fell  gloriously,  tet  us  buy  big 
as  we  used  to  and,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  play  a style  of  football 
nearer  push  and  run  than 
bump  and  hope.  IT  we  cannot 
capture  the  points  let  us  at 
toast  capture  the  imagination. 

As  Alex  Fynn  puts  It  to  his 
book  Dream  On:  “Gerry  Fran- 
cis's safety-first  tactics  have 
wrung  all  remaining  life  from  , 
what  was  once  the'  glory ; 
game."  I 

Spurs  have  spent  an  im- 


Ferdftnand . . . £20,000  a week 


17.  Bolton  Wanderers 

Manager  Cofin  Todd 
The  length  by  which  Bolton  won 
the  First  Division  last  season 
suggests  that  they  wffl  make  more 
of  an  Impact  In  the  Premiership 
this  time.  True,  the  defence  does 
not  appear  that  much  tinner  than 
it  did  when  the  team  wort  down 
two  seasons  ago  but  the  addition 
of  Robbie  Efflott  and  Neil  Cox 
should  bring  added  stability  at  the 
back.  And  Todd’s  attack  will 
always  score  goals. 


Ferguson  sticks  with  Everton  as 
Robson  fights  to  secure  Platt 


Mike  Hard 


8.  Sheffield  Wednesday 

Manager:  David  Pleat 
The  signing  of  Paolo  Di  Canto 
from  Celtic  has  been  one  of  the 
summer’s  better  coups  and,  if  Df 
Canto  finds  a swift  Italian  rapport 
with  Benito  Carbone,  Wednesday 
should  avoid  tee  flat  spots  which 
hampered  last  season.  Under 
Pleat  they  have  become  a good 
passing  team,  and  winning 
something  should  not  be  beyond 
them.  But  they  must  give  up  the 
habit  of  drawing  wrmabte  games. 


13.  Everton 

Manager:  Howard  Kendafi 
Having  gone  into  a trance  after 
the  departure  of  Joe  Royte, 
Everton  may  find  that  It  takes 
more  than  yet  another  return  to 
Goodlson  by  KendaN  to  snap 
them  out  of  ft.  Slaverr  Bffic,  their 
£4.5  mflfion  signing  from  West 
Ham,  should  stiffen  the  defence 
but  in  midfield  and  attack  Everton 
still  took  too  pedestrian  to  make 
much  of  an  Impact 


IS. -Coventry  City 

Manager  Gordon  Strachan 
Predicting  teat  Coventry  will  finish 

1 8th  more  or  less  guarantees  that 
they  win  again  ding  to  the  last 
rung  of  safety  by  coming  17th. 
Strachan  has  been  busy  in  tee 
| Scandinavian  market  and  maybe 
a few  no-nonsense  Norsemen  -are 
what  the  squad  needs.  But  ft  also 
needs  a change  from  the  laid- 
back  attitude  which  last  season 
threatened  to  end  a 30-year  stay 
in  the  top  division. 


Cards  and  keepers  the  main 
targets  of  rule  changes 


NEW  season,  new  rules: 
from  the  same’s  govern- 


Ixfrom  the  same’s  govern- 
ing body  Fife,  the  Football 
Association  and  the  Foot- 
ball League. 

• Bookings:  the  totting  np 
of  points  has  been  done 
away  with.  Players  will 
now  be  banned  after  five, 
eight  and  IX  yellow  cards, 
but  they  can  knock  off  a 
booking  if  they  go  five  fell 
games  without  a caution. 

• There  will  be  no  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  replays.  Games 
will  be  decided  by  extra- 
time  and  then  penalties. 

• The  winners  of  the  toss 


decide  which  way  to  kick. 
The  opposition  kick  off 

• Goalkeepers  can  move  at 
penalties,  bat  only  «i«mg 
the  line. 

• Goalkeepers  mnst 
release  the  ball  after  five  or 
six  seconds,  taking  no  more 
than  four  steps. 

• A goal  can  be  scored 
direct  from  a kick-off  or 
goal-kick. 

• Goalkeepers  cannot 
| handle  the  ball  from  their 

own  team's  throw-in. 

• “Ungentle manly  con- 
duct” has  been  replaced  by 
“unsporting  behaviour”. 


4.  Chelsea 

Manager:  Ruud  GuUK 
The  huge  presence  of  Ed  de  Goey 
to  goal  and  the  adefitton  of  Tor 
Andre  Ho  to  tee  attack  should 
gfve  Chelsea  greater  means  to 
mount  a serious  challenge  this 
time.  In  addition,  Gustavo  Poyef 
often  comes  from  midfield  to  find 
the  net  and  to  powerful  to  the  air. 

But  GuEBf  8 latest  foreign 
assortment  wot  need  to  settle  in 
quickly  and  Gianfranco  Zola  Is  stfll 
the  key. 


9.  Leeds  United 

Manager  George  Graham 
Under  Graham  Leeds’s  defence 
kept  enough  dean  sheets  tost 
season  to  service  tee  local 
Holiday  Inn.  Unfortunately 
Graham's  attack  proved  equally 
parsimtoious  when  ft  came  to 
scoring.  Soma  solid  signings  — 
Atf  Inge  Haaland  from  Nottingham 
Forest  and  Davfd  Hop  kin  from 
Crystal  Palace  — should  add  a 

touch  more  enterprise  but  tee 
outlook  remains  dour. 


14.  Leicester  City 

Manager:  Martin  O’Neill 
Last  season  Leicester  took  groat 
delight  to  confounding  pessimistic 
predictions  of  their  immediate 
relegation.  But  they  stifl  sailed 
dose  to  the  wind  In  May  an d face 
another  nine  months'  stog  to 
survive.  Simon  Grayson  has  gone 
to  VWa  but  otherwise  O'Neill  wffl 
be  keeping  faith,  with  those  who 
responded  so  wen  last  time,  end 
keeping  hte  fingers  crossed  that 
there  are  not  too  many  injuries. 


S.  Aston  VHIa 

Manager  Brian  Little 
VBa  ware  a tfisappdnbnent  last 
season,  largely  because  of  a goal 
shortage.  Too  much  was  asked  of 
Dwight  Yoke,  whose  burden 
should  be  eased  by  the  arrival  of 
Stan  Collymora.  Although  a player 
of  uncertain  moods,  Cofiymora’s 
piteence  should  rekindle  the 
qualities  which  give  Vlfla  their 
potential.  For  that  to  be  fulfilled, 
however,  little's  side  have  to 


10.  Blackburn  Rovers 

Manager:  Roy  Hodgson 
Memories  of  Blackburn's  19% 

Premiership  triumph  are  fresh 
enough  to  maks  fife  difficult  for 
Hodgson  if  Rovers  repeat  the 
doom-laden  start  which  last 
season  led  to  the  departure  of  Ray 
Harford.  Martin  Oaftlln  looks  the 
best  of  their  foreign  signings  but 
the  form  and  fitness  of  Chris 

Sutton  win  still  be  crucial  if 

Btecfoxan  are  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  success. 


15.  Crystal  Palace 

Manager  Steve  Coppell  ' 
Relegated  In  1993  and  1995,  the 
feet  that  Crystal  Palace  have 
signed  one  big  Italian  name, 

Aitfflo  Lombardo,  and  expressed 
interest  in  another,  Gtanluca  Via®, 
suggests  a serious  intern  to  hang 
around  this  time.  With  a fluent 

ptaytog  style  and  Paul  Warhurstis 
experience  brought  down  from 
Blackburn,  Palace  should 
accumulate  enough  points  to  stay 
up,  but  they  would  have  preferred 
to  keep  David  Hopkfn. 


19.  Bamstoy 

Manager  Danny  Wilson 
Barnsley's  promotion  to  the 
Premiership  was  one  of  the 
happier  events  of  last  season  and 

none  but  trio  churflsb  could  fait  to 
wish  Wlson  and  Ms  side  waft. 
OakweU  has  wasted  no  time 
joining  the  rush  for  foreign  ■ 
bargains,  but  the  success  with, 
which  the  players  who  took  . 
Barnsley  up  manage  to  cope  wHh 
the  greater  demands  of  the 
Premiership,  especially  totbeUrat 
two  ninths,  remains  crucial. 


SO.  Southampton.  ;i': 

Manager.  Dave  Jones  a 
A late  surge  saved  Southampton 

last  time  after  they  had  spent 

much  of  tee  season- tn  thetwttom 
three.  FlnawlaliyrestricteAbyTbe 
Deft’s  limited  capacity,  anefover-. 
reliant  on  the  form  andfftnifes  of  - 
| Matthew  La  Tbator,  they  may  find 
further  survival  beyond  teem.  The 
squad  Is  worionanlB(0  but  9 E0fl 
□stenstad  should  eventually  goto 
8 bigger  dub  the  Nationwide  wit 

beckon. 


r\ UNCAN  FERGUSON  has 
L-r  signed  a five-year  con- 
tract which  his  new  man- 
ager Howard  Kendall  hopes 
will  keep  tbe  Scottish 
striker  at  Everton  for  “tbe 
peak  years  of  his  career”. 

The  25-year-old  Ferguson 
moved  to  Merseyside  from 
Rangers  for  £4  million  after- 
a lbpn.spell  starting  in  Oc- 
tober 1994.  “Talks  about 
the  new  deal  began  before  X 
came  here,”  -said  Kendall, 
“but  1 was'  100  per  cent  be- 
hind it,” 

However,  Everton  look 
sea  to  lose  their  England  de- 
fender David  Unsworth  to 
West  Ham  — although  they 
will  gain,  the  Hammers* 
midfielder  Danny  William- 
son  in  return. 

“Everton  will  give  us 
Unsworth  plus  £1  million 
for  Williamson*”  said,  file 
West  Ham  manager  Harry 
Redknapp.  “1  am  confident 
the  deal  win  be  completed 
early  next  week.” 

West  Ham  are  desperate  | 
for  defenders  after  selling  I 
Slaves  BUic  — to  Everton  ' 
— and  losing  their  skipper 
Julian  Dicks  and  Richard 
Hall  through  Injury. 


Bryan  Robson  is  to  offer 
David  Platt  a four-year  con- 
tract with  a get-out  clause 
to  try  to  persuade  him  to 
sign  for  Middlesbrough. 
Robson  will  hold  farther 
talks  with  the  31-year-old.  T 
England  midfielder  next?'-, 
week  after  agreeing  a? 
£2  million  fee  with.  Arsenal,  v - 
‘Tm  aware  David  has  am-  7, 
bdtlons  to  go  Into  coaching  V. . 
and  management  eventu-  - 
ally,”  Robson  said.  “If  he 
joined  ns  and  then  a good  / 
job  came  along  we  would  / 
not  hold  him  back.”  - 
Middlesbrough  have  been 
fined  £25,000  by  the  Foot- 
ball  Association  for  their 
poor  disciplinary  record 
last  season. 

. The  Republic  of  Ireland:  - 
manager  Mick  McCarthy  : 
has  made  six  changes  for  •/ 
his  team's  Group  8 World  • 
Cup  qualifier  against  Lith-V 
uania  at  Lansdowne  Road  /': 
on  August  20. 


■ ■PUBLIC  OP  IRIUNPi  alum 
WwcmUs).  Pre—BM,  (Batonl  Kmmm*  - 


(Blackburn),  mufti  (Man  uw>.  ManAta^. 
(Aakw  vhiuj.  Cnwftnft—i  {WimbladatkA  - 
Han*  (Lauda).  Inm  iCovantcyu/F 


Maria  (Laada).  «r**n  iCcwantryu/F 
flooring  (Mltidloiftrouah).  Pbof*it'-£' 
. (EmMn).  Mb  [Livnrpool),  ihagmaiT 
(RanCingj.  Km  (Uon  UW).  Te  innnijl 
|A«mi  Villa),  Mai  ngftfti  tf’DrtfntMh£l£. 
Ort),  Moon 


brouflfl).  Co-nay  (Poyonomd). 
(Norwlcn),  Baanarlno  (Nancy) 
tSundartand),-  K oft*  (Tranmara). 


*),  Haora  MMdfW£3i 
(FoyanoMd).  nreaMlbg 
I Nancy).  CMtoP? 


souttjnpton  f **;Other 


AT  THE  time  there  .were 
few  more  breathtaking 
sights  in  the  English  game 
than  the  moment  when  this 
quick,  tough  Tonbridge- 
born  footballer  set  off  for 
goaL  OrigtnaQy  a defender, 
hfi  was  wryly  described  by 
one  manager  as  “the  best 


right-back  playing  centre-/, 
forward  today”.  Neverthe-’r 
less  in  -a  10-year  career  hie 
maintained  the  remarkable- 
rate  of  one  goal  every  tw&£ 


matches.  Spotted  near  :*& 
river,  he  donned  a boater  - 


and  became  a feathered 
thief  - before  ma  rc hike 
towards  the -.sound  of  the 
guns. 

Answer  next  Saturday., 
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Cricket 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


The  portly  sadist  puts  us 
behind  the  sandbags  again 


Prank  Keating 

sees  the  last  word 
go  to  Australia’s 
blond  maestro  and 
his  teaky  keeper 

I SUPPOSE  we  started  the 
rot  when  the  press  box 
consensus  suggested 
that,  when  Alec  Stewart 
reached  hfg  century  immi- 
nently, it  would  he  one  of 
the  most  memorably  breezy 
of  the  whole  Ashes  saga.  No 
sooner  agreed  than, 
wouldn’t  you  know,  next 
ball  the  glorious  Shane 
Warne  diddled  Stewart  out 
for  87. 

Six  runs  later  the  blond 
maestro  bewitched  Nasser 
Hussain  into  that  splay- 
footed French-cricket  prod 
of  his  and  England  were  be- 
hind the  sandbags  agnfa, 
all  the  gaiety  and  gumption 
of  the  day's  stirring  fight- 
back  defused.  Six  runs  later 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA 

PtaW  hnten  townlBW:  300-31 

M E w«ugh  Ibw  b CttMtek  - ta 

S R Waugn  o Malcolm  _ rt 

R T Porting  b Hoodiay  ... g 

HA  Healy  c A JKolilMMb  Malcolm  ic 
S K WwnacThotpab  Malcolm  ..........  o 

P R Hottfol  c Thorpe  b hartley  » 

J N Guuenpin  not  out is 

C D McGrath  b Hostility  ....... f 

Extras  |b4.ibi0.<at.nl>4) is 

Total  {121  S overs) .... 42T 

PM  of  oAekets  ootid  311. 325. 355, 383. 
386, 419 

■wHhp  Malcolm  25-4-100-3;  Hartley 
30  5-7-67-4.  Crtdick  30-4-102-2:  B C Hot- 
IIQHe  10- 1-57-1:  Crott  19-7-43-0:  A J 
HodioMl  7-0-24-C. 

■NOLAND 
Mat  Innings 

11 A Atherton  c Hoaty  b warne  .....  2T 

1 A j St  swart  c Haaly  b Warns  .........  07 

J P Crawtoy  c Haaly  b McGrath  ta 

N Human  0 Warne  .... ...... 2 

o PTnorpe  notout 30 

A J Hudioahn  nw  out t* 

Extras  lb?  Ib3.  nMl™ B 

Tutsi  ilor  4. 67  overs)  „ IBB 

afviMMU  IOC,  128. 135,  Ml. 

T*  bail  B C HoUtaah*  ROB  Cron.  0 W 
Hsadtay.  A R Caddlck.  D E Mntooim. 
Bnwlfciw  McOmBl  16-5-S3-1;  Ralflel 
i;'-t-6M):  Omespts  7-1-46-0:  Warn* 

M -7-33-3. 

UnwtosM  O R Shephara  and  C J MUehwy- 


again  and  Healys  tumbling 
leg-side  catch  to  all  intents 
cued  In  England’s  tail  and 
decisively  turned,  if  not 
settled,  tile  match  and  the 
series. 

For  sure,  if  the  suicide 
run  with  which  Graham 
Thorpe  announced 
had  been  called  out.  the 
lights  would  have  been 
switched  off  altogether.  A 
millimetre  — or  a televi- 
sion camera  not  quite 
square  to  the  wicket  — 
might  have  yet  saved 
Thorpe's  Test  career. 

Warne  was  simply  won- 
derful, bushy-tail  up  »nH  a 
grinning,  portly  sadist  in 

his  magnificent  pomp.  It 
was  a privilege  to  be  watch- 
ing a famous  operator  on  a 
famous  old  field.  The  assas- 
sin’s accomplice,  inevita- 
bly, was  Ian  Healy  with  the 
gloves.  When  he  twisted 
and  belly-llopped.  to  send 
the  gallant  dasher  Stewart 
on  his  way.  it  was  his  100th 
catch  against  England  (his 
300th  in  all)  and  his  42nd 
off  a delivery  by  Warne.  . 

With  stampings,  Hedy’s 
total  of  dismissals,  now 
821,  creeps  inexorably  up 
on  Rodney  Marsh’s  8S5 
with  343  catches  — mostly 
In  his  case  standing  wHiw 
back.  In  fact,  a whole  book 
was  once  written  simply 
called  Caught  Marsh 
Bowled  Lillee.  That  combi- 
nation was  inked  into  the 
scorebook  a record  95 

rilTIML 

One  of  the  pleasures  of 
watching  Healy  go  about 
his  work  Is  that  he  personi- 
fies that  timeless  essence  of 
the  combative,  laconic  Aus- 
sie cricketer  In  the  baggy 
green  cap.  No  Dills.  Steve 
Waugh  Is  another  one. 

Significantly,  of  the  cur- 
rent party  these  two  are  the 
most  steeped  In  the  lore 
and  Legend  of  the  game  and 
the  deeds  of  their  leathery 
predecessors.  You  can  al- 
most Imagine  the  teaky 
Healy  squatting  there  be- 
hind the  timbers  all  of  98 
years  ago  when  the  grand 


old  Dr  Grace  was  playing 
his  final  Test  on  this 
ground  in  1899. 

Thorpe  battles  on  tw* 
morning.  There  was  a 
thought  that  Stewart’s  Test 
place  was  under  pressure 
as  welL  As  soon  as  the  Aus- 
tralia Innings  had  been 
blown  away  by  the  bound- 
ing Dean  Headley,  Stewart 
sprinted  off  the  field  at  a 
rate  of  knots  to  change  Into 
his  batting  pads  and  within 
five  minutes,  bade  in  the 
middle,  the  same  verb 

It  was  an  enchanting  and 
carefree  knock  to  savour, 
speckled  with  uncompli- 
cated dandelion-swishing 
walking-stick  drives  to  the 
cm  and  the  off,  off 

with  a golfer's  Joyous  fill- 
low  through.  The  only  pity 
was  that  the  famhigw  not 
only  Intoxicated  the  full 
house  but  in  the  end  Stew- 
art iituiMrff.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  get  carried  away 
facing  Warne. 

Stewart  seemed  content 
at  being  restored  as  his  cap- 
tain's first-wicket  partner. 
It  was  the  88th  time  Ather- 
ton and  he  had  strode  forth 
together  and,  surprisingly, 
fmiy  their  fourth  opening 
liaison  of  three  figures.  If 


they  could  have  Just  lasted 
together  one  more  hour, 
the  match  would  have  a 
completely  different 
complexion. 

Between  the  irmtngg  Eng- 
land repeated  their  mantra 
“positivity.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  watchword 
this  morning  — allied  with 
sense  and  caution.  If  the 
foUow-an  mark  is  safely 
Passed  and  then  bnflt  upon 
there  should  still  be  a lot  of 
cricket  left  In-  this  so-£ar 
compelling  match  under 
the  burning  Nottingham 


The  Australia  score  of 
427,  by  coincidence,  was  ex- 
actly replicated  here  in  the 
Ashes  match  of  1938  — in 
which  four  runs  short  of 
1,500  were  scored  in  total, 
with  centuries  by  Charlie 
Barnett,  Len  Hutton.  Denis 
Compton,  BUI  Brown  and 
Don  Bradman  and  two 
doubles  from  Eddie 
Paynter  and  Stan  McCabe. 
And  that  was  only  a four- 
day  match. 

• For  in-depth  tour  cover- 
age, ban-by-ball  scores  and 
the  most  comprehensive 
Ashes  archive  an  the  Inter- 
net,  visit  the  Guardlan-Wis- 
den  Ashes  97  website  at 
http^/www^shesxo.uk 


side— on  glance 


hwdulglng  In  a Kile  —e— dropping! 

lOJMam.  Two  aid  arty  apoeftafeors  traUng  along  Biklgtail 
Rood  baton  start  of  play. 

"We  must  be  oki  fools  to  watch  England  on  a day  like  this."  “Aye." 
“Just  to  see  Australia  mb  our  noses  In  the  dirt’1  "Aye.” 

"And  that’s  If  we’re  lucky.” 

“Aye,  If  we're  not  lucky  they’ll  be  kicking  our  arses.” 

1.30pan.  8nal  boy  during  lunch  bvterval,  imoamialily 
phring  for  a llaadhitflaj)  atyla  fancy  drama  parade. 

Dad,  why  hasn’t  anybody  dressed  up  as  a carrot?" 

UOpm.  Treat  Bridge  press  box  as  Shane  Warns  bowls 
laaaar  Hussain. 

He’s  not  really  turned  it  though,  has  he?” 

"Bloody  hall!" 

“Yeah,  well  maybe  he's  turned  one  now." 


Sheriff  of  Nottingham Warne  almost  single-handedly  put  down  a yeoman  insurrection 


PHOTOGRAPH  TOM  JBVKJNS 


Championship : Middlesex  v Hampshire 
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Paul  Weaver  at  LonPs 


IATTHEW  Seech  m 
at  Middlesex  fbr  three 
yean  from  -1991  to 
1993  but  was  never  given  the 
chance  to  eetaMtah  haawK  R 
is  something  the  county  may 
regret  Yesterday,  far  Hamp- 
shire, be  really  looked  fine 
part  and  his  unbeaten  78  was 
his  highest  score  at  this 
ground. 

Keech,  who.  struck  eight 
cleanly  hit  boundaries,  added 
exactly  100  for  the  sixth  wicket 
with  his  captain  John  Stephen- 
son, who  on  « not  out  at  tea 
was  within,  reach  of  his  first  50 
id  the  season  when  he  declared 
at  306  for  five;  188  runs  behind 
Middlesex.  Stephenson  clouted 
Keith  Dutch  for  a vast  six  over 
square  leg. 

The  declaration,  seemed  to 
take  everyone  by  surprise. 
Even  the  announcer  said  after 
ihe  break:  “And now.  from  the 

Nursery  End,  Jamie  Btewitt" 
In  Tact  Middlesex  were  bat- 
ting and  it  was  the  equally 
folr-headed  Stuart  Mllbum. 

Middlesex  soon  lost  Paid 
Wcckes  as  they  increased 
their  lead,  but  there  is  hardly 
anything  new  there.  In  17 


County  Championship  in- 
nings Weekes  has’ scored  234 
runs  at  an  awags  of  17J.6, 
but  his  place -has  ' been  safe, 
such  is  tire  mediocrity  of  the 
modem  Championship  game. 

To  be  fUr  to  Middlesex 
their  most  promising  young 
batsman,  Scott  Mofiht,  the  ob- 
vious choice  as  a replacement 
for  Weekas,  has  been  injured 
and  unable  to  make  his  keen- 
ly awaited  Championship 
debut 

At  the  close  Middlesex  were 

91  for  one,  a lead  of  227,  and 
they  will  be  looking  to  declare 
after  an  hour  or  so  this  morn- 
ing. Jacques  KaUis  Is  49  not 
out  and  Mike  Qatting.  who 
came  in  early  because  his 
captain  Mark  Ramprakash 
felt  unwell,  is  unbeaten  on  87. 

In  the  morning  Hampshire 
had  resumed  on  69  for  two, 
with  the  nlghtwatchman 
Simon  Renshaw  and  Giles 
White  at  the  crease. 

Renshaw  lasted  Just  over 
half  an  hour  before  giving 
Getting  an  easy  catch  at  slip, 
hut  White  batted  until  after 
lunch  and  made  a valuable  62. 
Robin  Smith  made  only  27 
and  then  lost  his  middle 
stump  to  the  South  African 
Jacques  Kallis. 


CATCH  EVERY 
BALL  ONLINE 


Lancashire  v Warwickshire 


Wood  shows  father’s  mettle 


Aodyl 
at  Stanley  Park 


THE  Jmsinessfolk  of 
Blackpool  are  consid- 
ering the  best  response 
to  another  disappointing 
summer  for  tbe  famous  old 
seaside  resort 
Perhaps  they  should  con- 
sider laying  an  free  county 
cricket  here  on  a more  reg- 
ular although  they 

will  need  to  have  a word 
with  LordMacLatirin  first. 

More  than  1,000  punters 
took  advantage  and  decided 
a deck-chair  on  the  bound- 
ary was  as  good  a place  as 
any  to  do  their  sunbathing. 
It  should  have  been  a short 
session  as  Warwickshire 
resumed  with  eight  wickets 
down  in  their  second  In- 
nings and  a lead  of  only  18. 

Instead  they  were  placed 
under  a dual  ride  of  sun- 
burn and  nervous  exhaus- 


tion as  Lancashire,  left 
with  88  to  win  after  a spir- 
ited ninth-wicket  stand  of 
107  between  Ashley  Giles 
and  Tony  Frost,  slipped  to 
45  for  six  before  completing 
a three-wicket  victory  Just 
before  four. 

One  of  the  punters  in  the 
deck-chairs  was  Barry 
Wood,  watching  nervously 
as  Nathan,  his  22-year- 
old  son,  played  his  first 
match-winning  *imfap  for 
Lancashire. 

Wood  fen  some  way  short 
of  IH«  third  Championship 
half-century  but  he  is  un- 
likely to  score  a more  im- 
portant 26.  He  batted  162 
minutes,  freed  132  balls 
and  saw  six  partners  come 
and  go  before  Dongle 
Brown  had  Mm  caught  at 
sUp  by  Mark  Wagh,  with 
Lancashire  21  runs  short. 

They  were  knocked  off  by 
Warren  Hegg  and  Gary 
Yates  with  the  innings'  most 


confident  batting  to  seal 
Lancashire's  fourth  win  in 


five  matehpi6,  leaving  them 
level  on  points  with  War- 
wickshire, 22  behind  the 
leaders  Glamorgan  having 
played  a game  more. 

Wood  offered  two  diffi- 
cult chances,  both  off  Allan 
Donald,  an  edge  through 
the  slips  on  three  and  a mia- 
cued  hook  to  fine  leg  on  10. 
Otherwise  he  showed  sound 
technique  and  admirable 
temperament  to  hold  off  a 
high-class  opening  burst 
from  Donald  and  Graeme 
Welch  on  a difficult  pitch. 

Welch  took  five  of  the 
first  six  wickets  in  a 17- 
over  spell  that  cost  only  25 
runs  and  completed  career- 
best  match  figures  of  11  for 
140.  His  figures  beat  the 
previous  best  by  a visiting 
bowler  in  81  first-class 
matches  at  Blackpool;  the 


10  for  68  by  Derek  Under- 
wood in  1966. 


Kent  v Essex 


Prichard  piles  in 


David  Foot 

at  Mm  »t  Lawrence  Ground. 


PAUL  PRICHARD  took 
on  the  role  of  the  val- 
iant captain,  albeit  a 
wounded  one.  This  was  his 
highest  score  for  four  years 
and  was  full  of  alert,  attrac- 
tive strokes . 

Yet  his  hamstring  went 
when  he  had  reached  69;  from 
that  point,  he  needed  a run- 
ner as  well  as  his  own  willing 

and  practical  inclinations  to 
pierce  the  eager  Kent  field. 

An  innings  defeat  had  per- 
sistently loomed  but  Prichard 
averted  it  yesterday.  He  domi- 
nated the  hatting,  talcing  four 
boundaries  in  an  over  from 
Matthew  Fleming  and 
reached  his  100  off  112  balls. 

At  the  close  Essex  were  277 
for  five,  92  in  arrears.  Prich- 
ard was  on  171,  stm  in  control 
and  intent  on  making  ft.  diffi- 
cult for  Kent 


Essex,  weighed  down  over- 
night by  self-induced  follies, 
briefly  looked  like  redeeming 
themselves  with  a sixth- 
wicket  stand  on  a flatter 
pitch.  Paul  Grayson  was  out 
to  a nimble  one-handed  catch 
at  short-extra  when  within 
two  runs  of  his  half-century. 
Ronnie  Irani  made  that  mark 
but  then  edged  to  slip. 

Such  signs  of  resistance, 
painfully  elusive  before  that 
still  appeared  a fruitless  ges- 
ture as  the  last  five  wickets 
disappeared  in  21  balls  for 
three  runs.  Julian  Thompson, 
the  seam er- in -waiting,  fur- 
thered his  cause  by  taking 
three  wickets  in  seven  balls. 
He  bowled  well,  as  did  the 
busy  Paul  Strang. 

Second  time  round,  debu- 
tant Tim  Hodgson  went  bat- 
and-pad.  while  Stuart  Law 
was  disappointing.  But  Gray- 
son batted  capably  for  a 
second  time;  Essex  badly 
missed  Hussain. 


Scoreboard 


County  CtaamptonaNp 

pjpmf  y MlMQMi 

Tto  Ovafc  Durham  (4pa)  ted  Sum*  £m 

tVVranswrtmitirgoMOOnd^iinlviggMflON- 

4d  mijpg, 

WMUTi  Flrai  hmlnfl*  3S0-6  OSCjJ  D Rat- 
efflfe  78. 1 J ward  tt  J mod  4-38). 



M M Baas  e Lavria  b M P BtataMM  M 

J SoHIng  a Wart  bSaqfain  . — a 

J Wood  not  ran  O 

SJEBruwac  Brawn b M PBiamafl  „ o 
Earn  (to,  0)7,  Kbq is 

Total  (33  ovara). 


130.  ISO,  132. 

Ma  M P Woman  1WM;  Unto 
6-V*3-C;  Amta  17^27-0;  Banjoul 

T-T-aa-fc  Saqlaln  14-0-17-6. 


JJBLaM^cSaBybyjIctaafl  — 30 

J E MonUD  Amin — fa 

-O  C Boon  c Waul  b SaoJmln 34 

R M S Warton  e Butter  b 8aqWfl 

MJPoataro 


II M Batts  not « 

Extras  (b7.lb5- 1 


Total  liar  7.05.1  ovara) : 

M of^iiiwNiaa.  m in,  aw.  na. 


ta 

141 


) 341 

CSSlSSKi'SSSiSt. 

SKSS'iSSStSSSSK. 

B-O-11-11. 

V A Hoktar  and  R JtaJmor. 

■ im 

380  lor  sin  In  ttw*r  #»*t  tantagt  sgnec 

LotaastsraMcs  (S). 


bWsraon  — *1 
RKRUbMMWM 

l* WJwtlse " 


Total  port.  — -rrr,, 

■bj,|  wfcSafT*  Iff  ” OMi  MT. 
TTiIoj"b5oS.  A 0 Ed—nH.  M A 

5^S2I'MrtWiy  B-WO-tt  Ormond 
g_4^2-0;  Madrfy  S-l-SMl  8taws« 

w-weata 

JSvOI  MaoUHtan.  tf»  AWson.  O Ji 

Si.  J Oonsnd.  A R K PtorsoArt  D 
MuD*IV‘  MJKHofeao  and  N T Mows. 


standing. 

nmlkM  timings  S3S-0  dac  (M  V nam- 
lnaT38.APWans100.II  A Ealtoam  58.  PA 
«wng  55.  O R Cowdray  S«. 

*taa«  tatataga  lowanUgne  80-6J 
RC Irani e Wart b Thompson SO 

A PQrayaonc  Strang  b Thompson — 40 

D H Low  c Marsh  b Ea&Mfn 4 

til  J Ho»ns  c Morah  bThornpaon O 

S J WAnOnrC  Uarrti  b Eslhsin  O 

PM  Such  not  out S 

EAr*»(bs>K.«2.nb4) 1* 


Total  («&3< 

stag  «r  ww 


tea.  154,  t«4. 154. 

_ UcCognolT-o-Bi-^ThoBMoCM 

t-O-23-a;  EaOwn  &3-3-14-3;  Strang  * 

TKHHWL 


•PJPrtttiaranotOUt.  ■ ■ ■ 

DDJItoWiwmB&bTliofltpsoa  > 

TP  Hodgson  oWtadb  Bhang  _ 

80  LowbHacnrtg  ........  .... — 

R C Iranf  c Stranab  MoCagus 
A P Orgyson  taw  BEaftra  — — 
DR  Law  not  out 


Extras  (tt6.w2.nbS). 


73, 11A 121. 1ST.  250. 

T4imhtnjRoHtos.NFliMtamB.SJVV 

Andraw,  P M Snch.  • 

Mho  McCaoua  T0-T-4S-1;  Eatharn 
17-4-«7-i;  Ttaompson  17-4-68-1;  Strang 
28-6-83-4;  naming  tt-S-36-1. 

i J C Bshsmohs  and  P wmay. 


Mlddta— i (Spa)  land  Hampshire 

(5)  by  227  runs  with  nina  sacomMonliigi 
wicus  Btsndtag. 

First  tarings  <0-8  doc. 


(ovarttghCflO-T) 


0 WWMtac  Shah  b Dumb . 

SJRanstowe  flatting  & Hondo 4* 

RASnMiDItetta » 

MKasdinMout Ta 

•J  pstsphsnsHi  not  out 48 

pbmnaa)- — “ 


Total  flors  dac.  ittowMB). 


10n.Ma.20A 

BMBMbobtANAyraos.SDUdal.AD 
MBacaretaias.SMMnura. 
■wataratFrassr  ttaMtt 

17-0-TO-a  JMMon  O-v-SB-a  KalBs 
12-3-22-1;  Porch  29-6-64-2:  Waatrss 
16-8-38-0 


P N WSMao  c Wdta  bPHNMbaw . 

JKKtotanotout- 

MWGi 


(W) 

Total  (lor  1. 32  oven). 


„ m 


To  bBb^ H n Rmprtondb.  j C Pataw- 1* 
RBra»o.OA8ba«.KPii«HLRLJiw»- 
■on.JPHoMtt.ARCPfasar. 

asiisMtagndimann  i in  rfn-f- 
•-9-14-1;  Staphonon  7-T-21-0;  IMal 
10-WS-ft  Ksaciv  3^7-4  . 

TEJasty6«lJFS«MdP- 


CMpta]  ta  W*r- 
by  tbrao  wtohats. 

First  hMtngs  138  (P  J 
Marta  8-46.  I D Austin  4-45). 

1 awruwllHBi  Hr*  Innings  362  (G  D 
Uoyd  75b  I D Austtn  OB.  H H Fabbrothor  0ft 
G Watch  6-115). 

WAmnCKMOM 

Saoapd  laainga  (ovonrighc  341-6) 

A F GOaa  e Yataa  b Austin 73 

TFroateS  bShadtnrd  40 

AA  Donald  i 


Extras  (b7.  w2.  nbl2) . 
Total  (862  mrcni). 


:3ML 

Bn,  Mil  SI  Martn  26-7-1 10-a  Auadn 
23u3-0-78-3:  Gsman  0-2-34-0;  SUadtort 
1 l-v-ao-S:  WmUnaon  3-0-1 1-0. 


id  In 


J E R GsJllan  b Watch 

N T wood  e Wagh  b Brawn  _ 

NHFalrbrattiarb  Watch 

GDUoytt  eWdghbWelEh  _ 
MEHaruavcFmtb  Donald . 

-MWandnsonb  Watch , 


1 D Austin  c Frost  B Vfotcb 

fWK  Hegg  not  out 

GTstasnotcMi 


Extras  (fc4.wfJ.ntja). 


Total  (tor 

ItaMolwl 


7.4A1  ovsrs)- 


A 13. 17, 20. 3g,  45. 67. 

DU  ns*  l«b  P J Martin.  D J SftadtonL 

BowfcM  Donald  16-6-40-1;  Welch 

17-7-25-5;  Brawn  7.1-2-22-1 . 

H DBM  and  JH  Harris. 


WarcaatsrsMra  (6pts)  load 
NontiampKxntara  (8)  by  387nmwttnihm 
naxxMnnings  wtexets  standing. 

First  Imtnga  SSI. 


_ (twcnttflht  206-3) 
RJ  Warren  not  out. 


-.124 


TUBaflaycLanaMbLaathardata  — id 

K M Curran  b Hayijos 20 

OJGSalasndtWt  48 

Extras  (t>4,  Bs7,w2,  nb3B) 41 

Total  (lor  S dac.  100  ovara) _(08 

■bn  7A  IBS.  W8. 230. 289. 

A L Panbarthy.  to  Rlplay.  M 
KDavtee,  JARfitaln. 

Nowport  M-6-43-0;  Shortyar 


13-1-77-t^  H*yr>o*  20-7-58-£  Lampltt 
17-1-67-0;  Moody  19-7-67-0;  Lsattwrttala 
15-5-26-3;  Watm  3-0-21-0. 


TS  Curtis  c Sates  bBWn 

WPCWastoncWbiTwib  Batter  — 
T u Moody  c warven  b Dovts* 

K.R  Spiring  at  Rlplay  bDavtos  - - 

Q R Hdynos  0 Warren  b Davtoc 

DALaamantaianoioijc  — — 

VSBotarttinotaat  — ,, 

extras  (tal.  "***!  - 


80 

M 

e 

a 


Total  (Mrs.  73  oven)—.. via 

M of  widows:  9.56.70.178.216. 

TabaaiGR  LamottLtD  J Rhodes.  PJ 

Newport.  A Shariiar. 
ao -aaprBoswafl  5-0-16-0;  Bialn 
8-3-18-1;  D»«ft5  i -l  0-75-3  aaitay 

77-7-68-1;  Curran  2-0-20-0.  Fonmam 

V-O-ML 

S Leadbeater  and  O Sharp. 


..  . Somanaf  (Spta)  trail  Glouoan- 

ttirshlra  (G)  by  159  runs  with  seven  nrat 
liurings  rackets  staneRng. 
OLOUCaatBBHlM 


(overnight  119-4) 

S Young  c Tumor  bTiescothlCk B3 

■M  W Alleyne  c Tumor  b SMno TO 

IRCRusaell  notout  — '07 

R I Dewpon  taw  b Shlno 14 

M C J Ball  c Jonas  b Rom 18 

A M Smith  not  otlt 1 

Extras  (b*.  Bfl.  w*.  nbM) 34 


Total  flora  dac.  693  orara) 350 

FaBi  61.91, 105. 105. 2*5, 282. 310. 342. 

OM  aaCbata  J J Lewis. 

Bowraw  Rosa  223-6-55-4;  Shine 
15-3-79-2  van  Troost  16-2-C9-0:  Mushtaq 
SB-5-B6-1;  Bowler  B-3-O-Ct  Jonaa 

3-0-19-0;  Traacothlck  3-0-18-1. 


‘POBowtare  Lyneh  b Lewis 73 

PCLHonowav  Dm  b Snath 11 

B C Ecdaatona  Ibw  b Young  30 

MNLattiwaBnotout B8 

M E TrescotMck  not  out 3 

Extras  (IbS,  nb4) 7 


Total  flora.  82  ovate)- 


— 1D1 

PM  o«  wlstastar  23. 54. 167. 

TobabPS  Jonas.  tRJTwnor.  G D Rose. 
Mushtaq  Ahmed.  K J StiliML  A P van 
TfDOfit 

■bwDwm  Smttti  11-4-33-1:  Uwta 
12-3-60-1;  Young  9-1-82-1:  Alleyne 
10-2-43-0;  Ball  10-3-30-0. 

Sscond  XI  Championship 

Baratt  oresBi  Sustex  226  and  329-3  dec 
(A  Jones  15200.  J D P Bowden  101).  Wares 
334  and  51-4.  Drawn  islaaaten  Lofcfl 
41V7  dac  and  4-0.  Nodhonia  163  and  249. 
Ldcs  won  by  10  wickets.  ******  Essex 
299-6  dec  (W  RHzema  62:  Davis  5-60). 
Surrey  202-9  dee  (J  N Knott  B8no).  Essex 
1BT-7  dac  (B  J Hyam  79no)  and  Surrey 
716-6.  Drawn,  aeeeea  Carman  Kent  274 
(M  J Wether  66)  and  301-6  (3  C WT1l!a  69). 
Durham  473-6  dac  (Q  J Hutptoa  168.  M A 
nosabeny  134).  Drawn,  ■nnttaniinlrm 
Hants  333-6  dac  (D  A Kanway  112.  W S 
Kendall  67)  second  binlnga  torfetted. 
Stain  drat  innings  lorioftad  and  338-3  fM 
J Church  107 no.  C M Gupta  100*0.  0 R 
Hawson  65).  fltau«  wpn  by  seven  wideeta. 
Soattgraac  Lanes  SS2-B  (J  J Haynes  aeno, 
M J CMlian  70)  and  201-8  dec  (Fay  eras). 
Middx  207  (KeedyS-68)  and  244-6.  Drawn. 
TbeBayr  Wtats  273  (Parkin  5-61)  and 
S51-?  dec  (W  Khan  115.M  A Sheikh  n.« 
D Edmond  134).  Gtamorgan  3M  (II J Paw- 
ed 107)  and  238  (M  J Powell  78).  Warfcs 
won  by 262  runs.  Wfctt  (23pte)  Glaiiwrgen 
(B).  Wntaiij  Cob  Nets  434-6  dec  end 
««  (L  N Walker  127.  G EHUtanffimJ. 
Somerset  GM.  Drawn. 

Tttnomkw 


(one  day;  20):  c«b- 
terfarayi  Kart  v Essex.  OU  TreftArrt 
Lancs  w Wtam.  hnita  MMdx  v Hants. 
NorthaOB  v Wares. 


toot  Somerset  v douce.  Tbs  Ovsb  Surrey 

v Durham. 


MUM  commas  championship 

(bra  days):  MhtaBd  CCrChaahlfo  v Dor- 

" Bucks  v Combs.  K AmteBr 

Cornwall  v Oxen.  IjIcawbiBH  Norton,  v 

Surma.  Jasaaoiub  Nortuimbarland  v 
Line*.  WabtagbMw  Swope  v DoraoL 


Bowler  puts 
a block  on 
title  hopes 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE’S 
chance  of  a quick  win  to 
give  their  Championship 
hopes  a lift  disappeared  after 

an  impressive  stand  by  the 
Somerset  captain  Peter  Bowler 
and  Mark  LathweD.  in  a rain- 
curtailed  match  at  Tauntan. 

After  the  visitors  pro- 
gressed from  an  overnight  119 
for  four  to  350  for  eight  de- 
clared, Somerset  were  54  for 
two  and  needing  a farther  147 
to  avoid  following  on.  But 
Bovler  and  Lathwell  put 
together  a fine  stand  of  133, 
leaving  the  home  side  191  for 
three  off  51  overs  at  the  dose. 

Durham  managed  to  take 
Surrey  into  the  final  day  at 
Hie  Oval,  after  a third  succes- 
sive away  defeat  by  an  in- 
nings bad  earlier  looked  prob- 
able. The  visitors  followed  on 
214  behind  after  their  first  in- 
nings collapsed  to  136  an  out 
But  ignominy  was  spared, 
with  resistance  particularly 
from  John  Morris  (53)  and 
Martin  Speight  (51),  which 
left  Durham  on  241  for  seven 
—27  ahead. 

Nell  Taylor  struck  his  third 
century  of  the  season  to  help 
lift  the  bottom  county  Sussex 
to  330  for  six  against  the 
champions  Leicestershire  at 
Eastbourne.  The  former  Kent 
batsman  struck  11  boundaries 
in  reaching  his  100  in  five 
hours  and  was  still  there  at 
stumps  on  122. 

Russell  Warren  scored  an 
unbeaten  174,  allowing  North- 
amptonshire to  dedare  with 
the  follow-on  total  comfort- 
ably passed  at  Northampton. 
Worcestershire,  however, 
still  have  a strong  hold  on  the 
game,  ending  the  day  on  219 
for  five,  an  overall  lead  of 367. 


Sport  in  brief 


Rugby  Union 

Jonah  Lomu  was  yesterday 
cleared  to  begin  his  comeback 
and  hopes  to  be  included  on 
New  Zealand’s  tour  of  Britain 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
giant  winger  is  to  resume 
training  after  a six-month 
course  of  chemotherapy  to 
stabilise  a serious  kidney 
disorder. 

Boxing 

Roy  Jones  knocked  out  Mon- 
teH  Griffin  with  29  seconds 
remaining  in  the  first  round 
to  reclaim  his  WBC  light- 
heavyweight  title  in  Connect- 
icut. The  win  avenged  Jones's 
only  defeat  in  his  professional 
career  when  he  was  disquali- 
fied last  March  for  hitting 
Griffin  as  he  knelt  on  the 
canvas. 

Olympic  Games 

A powerful  bomb  destroyed 
sections  of  Stockholm's  Olym- 
pic stadium  yesterday,  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  attacks  that 
is  being  linked  to  opponents 
of  the  city's  bid  for  the  2004 
Olympics.  No  (me  was  hurt  by 
the  explosion,  police  said. 

Chess 

Michael  Adams’s  safety-first 
strategy  at  the  British  Cham- 
pionship misfired  in  yester- 
day’s fifth  round  at  Hove 
when  Andrew  Martin's  clever 
sacrificial  defence  earned  a 
draw  with  the  black  pieces, 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  It  was 
the  first  half-point  that  the 
top-seeded  Adams  had  con- 
ceded, and  it  enabled  Aaron 
Summer-scale  to  join  him  in 
the  lead. 

Bowls 

Oxford’s  English  interna- 
tional Katherine  Hawes  de- 
feated Ann  Parker  from  Not- 
tingham 16-9  in  the  two-wood 

fiinglgs  final  of  the  F.nglish 

Championships  at  Royal 

Leamington  Spa. 


Cricket 

The  Ashes 

0891  22  88  + 


Match  Reports  29 
Counties  News  & Scores 
Dattysttre  31  Middlesex  40 
Durham  32  Northants.  41 
Essex  33  Nottingham  42 
Glamorgan  3J  Somerset  43 
Gloucs.  35  Surrey  44 
Hampshire  36  Sussex  45 
Kent  37  Warwicks.  46 
Lancs  39  Worcester  47 
IfllCS.  38  Yorkshire  48 

Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 

C*i3  COST  KXJ  POT  »■<  ATMJUTUe&mvUB 
KWiIvnuM.MH'rta.iriHM* 
9171 7194418 
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Only  a fat  cat  can  lick  the 


cream 


David  Lacey  welcomes  the  football  season,  which  starts  today, 
but  warns  that  only  the  mega-rich  will  be  able  seriously  to  compete 


FIRST  the  dram-roll, 
now  the  cymbals. 
After  enough 
hyperbolic  hot  air 
to  send  a balloonist 
at  least  twice  around  the 
world,  the  Premiership’s 
nmltl-ring  circus  opens  its 
sixth  season  today. 

The  bill  promises  to  be 
rich  and  varied.  There  is  a 
fresh  series  of  foreign 
turns,  whip-cracking  refer- 
ees will  abound,  another 
set  of  managers  will  be 
fired  from  cannons,  and  the 
new  government  has 
wasted  no  time  setting  up  a 
clowns'  hotline. 


.Reality  begins  this  week- 
end- tour,  maybe  five,  clubs 
can  cherish  genuine  hopes 
oar  winning  the  champion- 
shlp  or  at  least  maintaining 
^serious  challenge.  An- 
other six  or  seven  might  ex- 
pect to  occupy  some  of  the 
“5«*peau  places.  The  rest 
will  be  content  to  survive  to 

straggle  another  day. 

In  a plutocracy  there  Is  lit- 
tle room  for  the  day- 
dreamer.  Past  league  titles 
have  beta  won  by  homely, 
home-spun  chibs,  Burnley 
and  Ipswich.  In  the  early  Six- 
ties fir  example,  but  the 
present  dnwnpiw^tp  is  vir- 


tually a closed  shop.  Black- 
burn Rovers  were  worthy 

winners  three  seasons  ago 
but  they  did  not  beat  the  sys- 
tem, they  joined  It 
The  lack  of  balance 
among  the  contestants  has 
surely  reached  worrying 
proportions  when  clubs 
such  as  Tottenham.  Everton 
and  even  such  recent  cham- 
pions as  Leeds  United  can- 
not entertain  serious  ambi- 
tions of  taking  the  title  off 
Manchester  United.  Liver- 
pool or  Arsenal  are  the 
teams  most  likely  to  deny 
Old  Trafford  the  English 
game’s  fourth  champion- 


ship hat-trick.  Chelsea, 
Newcastle  United,  Aston 
Villa  and,  at  a pinch,  Shef- 
field Wednesday  may  spice 
up  the  contest  for  a while. 

The  Premiership  is  a tong 
way  from  reaching  the  situ- 
ation in  Scotland,  where  the 
books  are  virtually  closed 
on  Rangers  even  before  the 
first  ball  Is  kicked.  Yet 
should  Manchester  United 
win  their  fifth  title  in  six 
seasons,  emulating  Liver- 
pool's triumphant  sequence 
between  1978  and  1984,  the 
pretenders  to  their  throne 
will  begin  to  despair. 

The  immediate  point  is 
whether  Alex  Ferguson  can 
win  the  title  again  without 
Eric  Cantona.  Scone  may 
feel  that  Cantona’s  pres- 
ence last  season  became  in- 


creasingly muted.  This  ig- 
nores his  profound  influ- 
ence on  United's  football 
over  a long  period. 

Teddy  Sheringbam's  game 
has  Strong  cerebral  qualifies 
but  his  thought  processes 
are  comparatively  orthodox. 
Nobody  ever  really  knew 
what  Cantona  was  thinking 
and  this  is  what  made  him 
such  a dangerous  opponent, 
capable  Of  destroying  a de- 
fence at  a touch. 

United  have  to  sort  out  a 
new  chemistry  and  relate 
the  role  Sheringham  will  be 
expected  to  fill  with  those 
of  David  Beckham,  Roy 
Keane  and  Ryan  Giggs. 
While  Ferguson  is  busy 
with  his  Bunsen  burners 
and  retorts,  along  with  the 
occasional  explosion,  Liv- 


erpool will  trust  that  they 
have  found  a formula  to 
regain  the  championship 
Anfleld  last  saw,  in  Its  old 
Football  League  First  Div- 
ision form,  in  1990. 

Roy  Evans  has  been  Liv- 
erpool's manager  for  3vi 
years  and  has  restored  the 
qualities  of  good  passing 
awri  sound  teamwork  that 
were  In  danger  of  being  lost 
under  Graeme  Souness.  But 
with  more  than  £10  million 
spent  on  new  players  dur- 
ing the  summer  Evans 
badly  needs  to  win  the  title 
or  at  least  put  up  a suffi- 
ciently good  show  to  reach 
the  Champions  League 
qualifiers  as  runners-up. 

Now  that  Paul  Ince  has 
joined  their  wirifiairt  Liver- 
pool should  be  able  to 


match  the  thrust  Roy  Keane 
gives  Manchester  United, 
and  with  Robbie  Fowler 

has*e  van 
more  natural  sawing  poten- 
tial at  his  disposal  than  Fer- 
guson. But  in  goal  David 
James  is  no  Peter  Schmel- 
chel  and  this  may  again 
prove  a sporadic  weakness. 

In  terms  of  player  quality 
Arsenal,  London's  only 
champions  in  the . past  36 
years,  at  least  look  capable 
of  taking  the  title  away  from 
the  North-west.  An  attack 
containing  Dennis  Berg- 
kamp,  Marie  Overmars  and 
Tan  Wright  ghnnld  be  tOO 

strong  for  most  defiances. 
Yet  Arsine  Wenger’s  own 
defence,  though  it  may  con- 
tinue to  defy  advancing 


years  a while  longer,  wfe 

need  rebuilding  sooner 

rather  than  later. 

Arsenal’s  discipline  wfe 
have  to  Improve-  There  to.* 
new  system  this  season, 
based  on  the  number  of  cau- 
tious rather  than  points,  and 
tt  is  to  be  hoped  referees 
avoid  another  autumnal  del- 
uge of  yellow  cards.  Eventu- 
ally common  sense  pre- 
vailed last  time  and  the 
football  was  no  worse  for 
being  de-EUexayfled. 

Happily,  Uriah  Rennie, 
impressive  in  the  Nation- 
wide, is  now  a Premier 
League  official.  And  with 
Wendy  Toms  the  Premier- 
ship’s first  lineswoman  it  fat 
perhaps  just  as  well  that 
Ian  Wright  has  been  having 

rage  counselling. 


England  v Australia  - fifth  Test,  second  day 


Wame  restores 
calm  after  the 
Stewart  storm 


Mike  Selvey  at  Trent  Bridge  sees  England 
fight  back  a leg-spinner  steps  In  to  spoil  it 


UNTIL  the  spectre  of  a 
chubby,  blond 
twirler  with  a glint- 
ing Nike  earring  ap- 
peared late  on  a muggy  Not- 
tingham afternoon  this  had 
been  England’s  day.  Perhaps 
their  best  since  those  hon- 
eyed times  in  May  and  June 
when  the  Australian  bowlers 
were  put  to  the  sword  and 
their  batsmen  dismissed  as  if 
serfe  to  the  English  lords  of 
the  manor. 

The  morning  rang  to  the 
sound  of  Australian  wickets 
tumbling  to  Dean  Headley, 
Devon  Malcolm  and  Andy 
Caddick  and  it  was  followed 
by  batsmanship  of  audacity 
and  panache  by  Alec  Stewart 
The  runs  flowed  like  liquid 
gold  and  the  crowd  purred  its 
delight  until  Shane  Warne 
spoiled  the  party. 

Well  he  would,  wouldn’t  he? 
A pitch  as  dry  and  dusty  as  a 
Pommie  bathtub  was  an  invi- 
tation too  good  to  miss  for  the 
best  leg-spinner  who  ever 
drew  breath.  Warne  eyed  the 
footmarks  created  by  the  Eng- 
land bowlers,  tweaked  and 
teased  from  the  Radcliffe  Road 
End  and  hauled  the  initiative 
back  to  Australia. 

By  stumps,  Warne  had 
taken  three  of  the  four  wick- 
ets to  fall,  for  53  runs,  all  of 
them  In  a spell  of  40  balls  at  a 
personal  cost  of  14.  Earlier 
Stewart  and  Mike  Atherton 
had  added  106  for  the  first 
wicket  at  around  four  runs 
per  over.  It  reduced  England 
to  141  for  four  before  an  un- 1 


broken  fifth  wicket  stand  of 
47  by  Graham  Thorpe,  30  at 
the  Close,  and  Adam  Hol- 
lloake,  15  not  out  in  his  first 
Test  innings. 

The  pair  were  almost 
parted  early  when  Thorpe, 
eager  to  get  off  the  mark, 
tried  a quick  single  to  mid-on 
and  saw  Jason  Gillespie 
achieve  a direct  hit  The 
replay  was  inconclusive  be- 
cause the  camera  angle  was 
not  square  to  the  wicket  and 
Thorpe  was  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt 

By  the  close  he  and  Hal- 
lioake  bad  taken  the  score  to 
188  for  four.  The  time  has 
come,  though,  for  fee  ECB  to 
install  its  own  camera  system 
— four  cameras,  square  at 
either  side  of  the  creases. 

In  fee  morning  and  early 
afternoon,  Australia  lost  their 
last  seven  wickets  to  fee 
English  pace  bowlers  for  fee 


David  Lacey 


Wages  out  of 
control  in 
the  scramble 
for success 

I ONEY  is  the  root  of  all 
I evil,  according  to  an 
I old  song  misquoting 
the  Scriptures.  The  line  from 
Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy makes  it  dear  that  the  love 
of  money,  not  the  money  it- 
self. Is  the  problem. 

Indeed,  fee  previous  verse 
warns:  “They  that  will  be  rich 


addition  of  124  more  runs.  Yet 
their  first-day  score  of  303  for 
three,  compiled  when  Eng- 
land bowled  indifferently  to 
fee  left-handers,  boosted  fee 
total  to  427  and  England's 
Ashes  hopes  had  all  but  van- 
ished. Warne  Just  placed  a 
punctuation  mark  on  feat 

Yet  Stewart  who  had  an  av- 
erage of  just  25  against  Aus- 
tralia, had  something  to 
prove.  For  two  hours  and  16 
minutes  in  the  afternoon, 
after  he  had  sprinted  from  fee 
field  at  the  close  of  the  Aus- 
tralian innings,  he  batted  as 
well  as  he  can  ever  have  done. 

The  signs  were  there  from 


£aU  into  temptation  and  a 
mare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtflil  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition. " Or,  like  Fabrizio 
RavaneQI.  they  find  them- 
selves back  in  Middlesbrough. 

The  money  song  from  Caba- 
ret performed  against  the 
sleazy  background  ofeariy- 
Thirties  Berlin,  is  surely  a 
more  apt  theme  for  the  foot- 
ball scene  today.  The  game  is 
awash  with  money.  In  the  Pre- 
miership, players  are  being 
paid  wages  which  have  spi- 
ralled beyond,  all  control. 

It  seems  that  no  club  dare 
fry  to  halt  the  process  far  fear 
oflosing  talent  to  their  rivals. 
This  week  Arsenal,  who  for 
years  bad  a strict  wages  struc- 
ture. warned  that  the  game 
could  not  go  on  meeting  foot- 
ballers' demands  without  run- 
ning into  financial  crisis. 

“You  cant  talk  to  a player 
these  days  unless  you  are  of- 
fering £6,000  a week,"  Wimble- 
don's manager  Joe  ginnery 
complained  recently.  "One 
First  Division  player  wanted 
double  that  amount" 

The  modern  football  star 


fee  first  ball  he  received, 
which  was  clipped  to  fee 
square-leg  boundary  for  the 
first  of  his  14  fours.  The  start 
was  relatively  cautious.  At 
one  point  he  spent  34  balls  in 
making  15,  the  same  score  aa 
a more  sedate  Atherton  at  fee 
other  end,  but  what  followed 
from  the  next  73  deliveries 
was  simply  sensational. 

Gillespie,  fee  hero  of  Hea- 
dingley,  was  brought  back  to 
Planet  Sanity,  his  second  over 
laced  for  18  runs.  Stewart 
then  became  Victor  Trumper 
reincarnate,  three  timre  hurl- 
ing himself  down  the  pitch  at 
Warne  and  slogging  him  over 
mid-on. 

It  was  too  good  to  last  Ath- 
erton had  already  departed 
for  25,  pushing  and  edging 
Warne's  leg-break  to  Healy. 
Now  Stewart’s  frenetic  ex- 
travagance got  fee  better  of 
him  as  he  flayed  vigorously 
outside  off  stump  axil  edged 
the  ball  Healy,  fumbling  fee 
chance  at  first,  twisted,  dived 
and  remarkably  held  the 
rebound  to  record  his  300th 
catch  in  Test  matches  and  his 
100th  against  England. 

Six  runs  later,  Nasser  Hus- 
sain was  bowled  by  the  per- 
fect leg-break  and  when  John 
Crawley,  promoted  to  No.  3, 
was  caught  down  fee  leg  side 
off  Glenn  McGrath  the  bubble 
had  been  burst 

After  taking  fee  rough  end 
on  the  first  day,  England 
needed  to  fight  back  yester- 
day morning.  The  new  ball, 
just  seven  overs  old,  helped 
and  so  did  a hazy  morning, 
but  England  also  bowled  wife 
greater  sense  of  purpose. 

First  blood  went  to  Cad- 
dick, who  caught  Mark 


does  not  have  to  break  the  law 
to  make  himself  a millionaire. 
People  are  tumbling  over 
themselves  to  give  him 
money.  He  has  agents,  accoun- 
tants and  lawyers  to  look  after 
his  interests.  His  only  real 
fear  is  that  injury  will 
abruptly  end  bis  career. 

So  for  fee  football  public 
have  shown  little  sign  of  be- 
grudging players  their  vastly 
Increased  earnings.  If  any- 
thing they  take  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  club  are 
prepared  to  compete  with  the 
wealthiest  in  the  land,  or  in 
Manchester  United's  case  the 
world.  Little  thought  appears 
to  be  given  to  the  fact  feat 
some  clubs  are  spending 
money  they  have  not  got 

This  goodwill  has  survived 
the  allegations  of  Irregular 
payments  to  managers  which 
have  occupied  fee  "transfer 
bungs’’  inquiry  for  fee  past 
four  years.  George  Graham, 
sacked  from  Arsenal  and  sus- 
pended for  a year  while  pro- 
testing his  innocence,  was 
given  a standing  ovation  when 
he  returned  to  Highbury  with 
Leeds  last  season- 


Tnrning  point  . . . Stewart  is  oat  for  a superb  87,  caught  by  Healy  off  Wame,  and.  Australia  are  hack  In  the  driving  seat 
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Waugh  languishing  in  front, 
having  added  just  two  bound- 
aries to  his  overnight  60,  and 
when  Ricky  Footing  deflected 
Headley  on  to  his  stumps,  it 
seemed  that  fortunes  had 
really  turned. 

Malcolm,  who  had  strug- 
gled from  fee  Radcliffe  Road 
End  on  the  first  day,  discov- 
ered his  rhythm  at  the  Pavil- 
ion End.  He  tore  in  and 
removed  Healy,  Warne  and 
finally  Steve  Waugh,  who  had 
just  started  to  bring  out  fee 


Peter  leaver,  the  Premier 
League's  new  chief  executive, 
says  fee  inquiry  will  shortly 
announce  its  findings.  In  fact 
it  will  announce  them  at  con- 
siderable length,  although 
whether  names  are  named 
and  condemnation  is  commen- 
surate wife  recommendation 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  newspapers  frothed 
and  fumed  when  fee  bungs 
business  began  but  one  had 
fee  feeling  that  fee  puhlic 
were  largely  indifferent,  hav- 
ing for  long  assumed  that 
there  would  always  be  people 
in  football  who  were  Menu- 
hins in  the  fiddler’s  art 
Rather  a sharp  practitioner  in 
charge  of  a winning  team  than 
a painfully  honest  loser. 

JR  N INDEPENDENT  in- 
tfm  quiry,  wife  the  power  to 
^^Vteubpoena  witnesses  and 
put  them  on  oath,  would  have 
been  preferable  to  an  internal 
investigation.  Either  way,  be- 
cause football  Is  such  an 
ephemeral  business,  the  origi- 
nal allegations  would  have  ap- 
peared less  and  less  relevant 
as  fee  principals  moved  on. 


heavy  artillery  and  had  made 
75  with  a fast  leg-cutter  that 
snaked  round  his  bat  and 
plucked  out  the  off  stump. 

Paul  Reiffel  once  more  ex- 
ploited the  off-side  to  advan- 
tage before  edging  Headley  to 
first  slip  after  lunch  and  fee 
same  bowler  finished  off  fee 
Innings  by  dismissing 
McGrath  for  the  first  time 
this  series. 


Frank  Ranting  and  • 
(coraboard,  pag«  23 


On  the  field,  meanwhile, 
English  font  hall  rempiyis  wrnl- 

nemayatraighL  The Winches- 
ter Crown  Court  verdicts  that 
cleared  Bruce  Grobbelaar, 
John  Fashanu  an  fl  Hans 
Segers  of  throwing  matches 
spared  the  game  further 
scandal 

In  fee  years  leading  up  to 
fee  trial  and  eventual  impris- 
onment in  196S  of  10  football- 
ers. including  two  England  in- 
ternationals, for  fixing 
matches,  a number  ofunln- 
volved  players  admitted,  in 
newspaper  exclusives,  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  odd 
spot  of  nobbling.  Modem  play- 
ers’ wealth,  stricter  roles  on 

fixed-odds  betting,  and,  not 
least,  a vigilant  media  ha  ve  all 
reduced  the  chanoes  of  this 
happening  again. 

The  Marseille  bribery  scan- 
dal stfll  casts  a pall  over  foot- 
ball In  France  as  fee  1998 
World  Cup  approaches. 
Englife  football  does  not  bury 
nasty-smelling  t hings  In  its 
mother-in-law’s  garden.  It  Is 
to  he  hoped  that  the  bungs  in- 
quiry promptly  disposes  ctf- 
what  weeds  there  are. 


But  now  Diana  is  a considerable  international  figure,  championing  glamour 
and  rooting  out  wickedness,  a sort  of  Jason  King  for  the  nineties.  She  cares  - 
about  clothes  and  boyfriends  but  also  about  disease  and  war.  There’s  always 
romance  in  her  life,  but  it’s  always  a different  person  in  each  episode. 

Jeremy  Hardy  on  the  Queen  Camilla  question 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1  Ry  from  giving  some 
entertainment  to  the  queue? 

M 

B (In  Spenser)  stony  or  maze; 

no  dust  wanted  (B) 

9 Lady  of  Waugh’S  came 
across  paladin  (9) 

14,1  dom The  last  trump?  I . 
fomented  trouble  (32,4) 


12  in  which  one  teams  to  bow 
and  scrape?  (6,6) 

18,2  Low  standard  of  fuming 
for  those  on  the  parish  (4-4) 
IS  Ptooe of  quifl,  possibly  hers, 

with  a foot  on  either  side  (IQ) 

IS  Novel  Doris  produced,  not 
m novel  form?  (3,7) . 

1 9,1  down  When  to  eat  1 across, 
between  ourselves  (4-4) 

21  Ban  with  dons  first  hi 
support  ifs  moved  on  (12) 
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24  Urge  single  member  onto 
railway  (5) 

25  Cattle  with  cat  1 left  out  due 
to  motion  (9) 

26  Complaint  of  repetitive 
ainger(6) 

27  Any  liking  for  the  establish- 
ment? bo  it  against  one's 
will  (3,5) 

Down 


1 See  11  and  19 

2 See15 

3 Model  up  front  Ife  worth  25 

cents  (3-3)  ' 

4 Awkwardly  placed,  like  20  . 
ffs  dispatches?  (2.1 .5,5) 

6 See  20 

7 Lingerie  girt  reported 
pressing  on  i 

8,1 4 Assent  on  6:  tot  In  one  : . 
climbing  into  resist  chief  . 

policeman  (1 0,4,8) 

10  Programmes  that  give  us 
nice  Ton  and  Dean  (5,9) 

1 3,14  Dissert  on  6:  pop  round 
to  police  trap,  possibly 
(2,2,1 ,5,4,6)  - - . 

17  Labour  man  and  woman  ’ 
with  different  23s  (8)  . v . 

20,6  Journalist  put  to  war  work 
(in  Waugh  work)  (4.2,3,5) 

22  Trauma  less  than  frightening 
at  hill-top  (4) 

23  Key  to  odd  characters  In  . 
culture  (4)- 
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